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"Experience has shown that, even in the case of 
firms having an established reputation and world-wide 
connections attempts to discontinue advertising have 
usually been followed by a diminution in the sales 
effected" — King George V. 

Anybody can buy advertising space, but brains are 
required to fill it with the kind of "copy" that sells 
goods. 

The question of whether a man succeeds or fails 
in business depends in a very great measure on the 
use he makes of his opportunities, more particularly 
on the use he makes of the opportunities in the field 
of publicity. 

"Advertising is fast becoming a fine art. Its theme 
is Human Wants and where, when and how they may 
be gratified. It interests, inspires, educates — sometimes 
amuses — informs and thereby uplifts and benefits, 
lubricating existence and helping the old world on its 
way to the Celestial City of Fine Minds," — Hubbard. 
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INTRODUCTION TO FIRST EDITION 

To a lesser or greater degree we are all mis- 
sionaries in one cause or another. For twenty 
years I have preached the Gospel of Publicity, 
and, whilst making no claim to a knowledge' of 
all there is to know in connection with Adver- 
tising, it seems probable that the data and £gures 
collected in the work of preparing millions of 
dollars' worth of advertising may be of some serv- 
ice to others. 

Thomas Edison has placed it on record that 
"No man knows one-seventh-billionth about any- 
thing." It is not easy to understand how the 
wizard arrived at the fraction, but to save the 
reader from disappointment later on I may as 
well admit at once that my knowledge of adver- 
tising does not reach the maximum allowance 
named by the great inventor. 

Since Advertising happens to be my favorite 
hobby as well as my business, I have given much 
time to a study of the particular methods em- 
ployed by both successful and unsuccessful ad- 
vertisers in many lands. I have watched the 
rise and fall of stars of varying magnitude, and, 
as far as the close observations of a keenly in- 
terested student permit, have noted the results 
of many big campaigns. I have gathered valu- 
able records for my store-house of knowledge, and 
the facts at my command have been freely used 
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in the work of preparing the twenty-four chap- 
ters that follow. 

Notwithstanding the rapid development in re- 
cent years there are still too many instances to 
be found in which Advertising is not taken as 
seriously as it should be. There is too much 
groping in the dark, too many decirions based 
on mere surface reasoning, too little recognition 
of the latent power of this twentieth century 
business developer, too many kindergarten 
schemes in operation, and altogether too much 
conservatism. A better understanding will come 
of course, but, in the meantime, many producers 
are missing gilt-edged opportunities. 

In compiling this book I have aimed to keep 
it free from theories, to give results of actual 
experiences and to strengthen the reader's belief 
in the fact that Advertising carefully, judici- 
ously, and skilfully handled can be made both 
profitable and progressive. 

THE AUTHOR. 
March 18, 1911. 
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INTBODUCTION TO AMEBICAN EDITION 

The favourable reception given to this work by 
the press of the United States, Qreat Britain, 
Canada, Australia, and 'New Zealand and the 
fact that several hundred copies of the first two 
Australian editions were sold to advertising men 
in America and England influenced me in the 
decision to revise the work for simultaneous pub- 
lication in New York and London. 

In this edition two new chapters have been 
added and some of the original pa^es which had 
application to local conditions in Australia have 
been eliminated. 

In the main, however, the opiniims expressed 
vary litfle from the earlier issues. 

THE AUTHOR. 

New York, 
November, 1913. 
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WHAT IS ADVERTISING? 

The more you probe the question, ^'What is 
Advertising?" the more fascinating the problem 
grows and the more apparent does it become that 
the point of view from which it is approached 
makes a big difference to the reply. 

After discussing this question with a well- 
known barrister on one occasion, I left with the 
impression that well nigh evgigathlng 4b«!fe--tKp- 
pfe^^s .in..pjdnt ia jadvertiedng iiuJiOTnpi shape or 
form. The lawyer held the opinion that from a 
legal aspect the editorial part of a publication 
has pretty nearly as much right to be called 
advertising as the departmental store announce- 
ments. 

From his point of view, a newspaper seemed 
to be^^Tviaed into two sections 7:- adviexiiaing 
paid for and' tie pfratuitoiifi variety. The Qpin- 

ion^waOffliied^ 

writers, their work consisting of the writing of 

free pars. In looking at this side of the question, 
however, one is impressed by the fact that it is 
the men who do the least in the way of profes- 
sional advertising — ^I use the word ^^profes- 
sional" to distinguish it from the unpaid variety 
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— ^who get the most valuable free paragraphs. 

The personal column, in which we learn that 
"the Rev. Thomas Morgan arrived in New York 
from Philadelphia this morning/' and, a day or 
two later, that *^he Bev. Thomas Morgan ar- 
rived in Philadelphia from New York this after- 
noon," is, from the legal standpoint, one of the 
many styles of advertising. 

The actress who at regular intervals loses her 
diamonds, the man who completes the trip round 
the world in 34 days, or swings clubs for 70 hours 
without a rest, all are advertisers. 

The Court news in which we read that "Sir 
George Beid had the honour of dining with His 
Majesty the King at Buckingham Palace last 
night," is, so the lawyer will tell you, so mucli 
advertising for the individuals concerned. More 
or less, then, from the time that little three-line 
notice announcing our advent into a cold and 
cheerless world makes it appearance in the 
"Births" column until we are ushered out of 
the world again to the accompaniment of another 
little three-liner, we are all advertisers. The 
curious thing about this view is that the lawyer 
himself, who is supposed to be far removed from 
the unhealthy realm of advertising, is, when you 
come to analyse the news columns, entitled to 
recognition as one of the biggest advertisers. 

Other Types of Advertiaing 

To get nearer to what is generally understood 
to be advertising one is again faced with trouble- 
some obstacles. There is the cheaply printed leaf- 
let that is thrown into your front garden taxouse 

18 
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jSS^L JiX i &ir -wkm y o g d i ic a ver .it^^Mr^iobl . J^e 
l^SdgeLjfeft^JMe»kft.til^ who pays 

the bill when he didcovers it — ^tlutt is called ad- 
vertising;. There is the VV^J.3pSS^I designed 
bj the junior clerk and sent along to the news- 
paper to fill the space rented by some easily sat- 
isfied business man — that, too, is called adver- 
tising. There is the "screamingly^' funny picture 
of the tramp engaged in pushing another 
tramp's face and bearing the legend, "Don't 
argue — use somebody or another's Porous 
PlasteJ!s"-r-or was it hams?— well, that, again, 
'has been called advertising. There is the doUar- 
a-yard "copy," with its ugly headlihes and hack- 
neyed generalities^ thrown into a $250,000 per 
square foot per yeac c^aee — eyenk experts have 
b^<m JoiQwn. t6.plaee that kind of stuff in the 
category of publicity. 

The Modern Definition 

All this serves to JDoiake it quite clisiar that the 
question, '^What is Advcolising?" is l^ no means 
easy to answer. 

I will attempt a definition in the strictly mod- 
em meaning of l^e woif d :— 
/^ ( 1 ) Publicity work conducted on educational 
/ lines, aiming to make the name and the merit 
( of a commodity familiar to buyers throughout 
^ the advertiser's get-at-able territory, or, having 
V made the selling points known, efeeking to keep 
\ them fresh in the buyer's mind. 
j (2) Printed salesmanship, telling the story of 
\ the goods in a dignified, convincing, yet interest- 
V 19 
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ing manner, in words easily understood but con- 
taining no suspicion of exaggeration, or in 
pictures that give faithful illustrations of the 
goods. 

(3) The gradual process of applying layer 
after layer of facts relative to quality and value 
to the public mind, so that, step by step, the 
• impression of goodness is strengthened and a 
\ confidence wall built round the product to the 
\exclusion of competing brands. ^ 

If business men who are endeavouring to get 
their advertising campaigns on the right track 
would strive less after what is usually termed 
"ieflfect," waste less time in mere outward dis- 
play, and remember that it is "news" the public 
wants, not Punch and Judy shows, or comic 
paper contributions, there would be a far higher 
percentage of success in advertising than the 
history of publicity shows to-day. 

I have explained that from the legal point of 
view nearly all news is advertising. The ad.- 
man does not accept the lawyer's opinion on 
this subject as being quite correct, but whatever 
differences of opinion there may be on that point 
there is no doubt that all advertising ought to 
be news. 

" In a little book published monthly by Elbert 
Hubbard tMs statement was recently made : — 

"All literature is advertising, and all genuine advertise- 

\^ ments are literature. The author advertises nf^n, times, 

- places, deeds, events and things. His appeal is to the 

. universal human soul. If he does not know the heart 

throbs of men and women, their hopes, joys, ambitions, 

. tastes, needs and desires, his work will interest no one 

but himself and his admiring friends. Advertising is fast 
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becoming a fine art. Its theme is Human Wants, and \ 
where, when, and how they may be gratified. It inter- J 
csts, inspires, educates — sometimes amuses — ^informs, and / 
thereby uplifts and benefits* lubricating existence and f 
helping the old world on its way to the Celestial City j 
of Fine Minds." . 

Seymour Eaton^ founder of the Booklovers^ 
Library and the Tabard Inn Library, said on one ; 
occasion: ^"An advertisement should be news 
just as much as a cable despatch from the seat ! 
of war.^JI 

If advertisers would follow the rule of filling 
all their space with news, the most up-to-date and 
attractive news their store or factory has to tell, 
they would find little cause to complain of poor 
results from their expenditure. 

Take any of the big departmental or other re- 
tail store proprietorj9 who are spending so much 
money in advertising to-day. Columns of bright . 
and attractive news could very easily be collected 
in the various departments daily and passed on 
to the public through the medium of the adver- 
tising columns of the dailies. New goods are 
continually arriving, some damaged line has to 
be cleared out at less than cost, a parcel of 
manufacturer's samples secured at a special price 
is being passed on to the public at a big saving, 
the purchase of a bankrupt stock, the necessity 
to clear out odd lengths, soiled parcels and over- 
stocked lines — every big store is full of such 
news. In the hands of a resourceful, brainy copy- 
writer, a man who knows something of modern 
journalistic methods as well as modem adver- 
tising methods, the store's advertisements will 
reflect with unerring exactitude the "star" at- 
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tractions in the various departments day by day- 
There is no need for that gUtteriiig array of high- 
sounding but meaningless generalities — ^no good 
results to be gained from that string of inane 
superlatives — ^no money in tiiat stupid and mean- 
ingless boast about the biggest, best, and cheap- 
est stocks in the city. Answer the question, 
*^What is advertlfiing?" by filling the space with 
the best news the store has to tell, and just in 
the same way as the editor changes his matter 
each morning and evening, change yours, too. 
There are times when advertising men fling the 
arrow of criticism at editors and their subs, but 
the journalist can at least claim one big ad- 
vantage over the ad.-man : he knows the necessity 
of changing his copy each day. Many an adver- 
tiser leaves his space untouched for a week, and 
in his folly thinks people are still reading his 
ads. If that same man found yerterday's news 
dished up to him again to-day, he would throw 
the journal down in disgust ! 

A Mistaken Idea 

''Quite the most err(meous impresi^on as to 
"What is Advertising?" is the idea that it is 
merely the art of attracting attention. I know 
scores of business men who still stick closely to 
that idea of publicity. A few minutes i^nt in 
probing below the surface, however, will speed- 
ily show that if successful advertising merely 
meant attracting attention or drawing a crowd, 
there would be no such thing aa the science of 
advertising — the whole thing would become so 
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simple, easy and inexpensive that a school boy 
of average intelligence could control the work, 
and big newspaper expenditures would no longer { 
be niecessary. There is nothing so ridiculously 
easy as the work of attracting a crowd. St^nd / 
on the edge of the sidewalk with eyes uplifted to \ 
the heavens and in less than five minutes a police ; 
officer will be required to clear a way for the, 
passenger traffic. 

The storekeeper has but to remove the fine dis- i 
play of goods from one of his plate-glass windows \ 
and take up a position behind the glass arrayed " 
in the costume of a clown to draw a closely 
packed crowd of mammoth dimensions. Almost 
any freakish method of this kind will attract at- 
tention. How often have we seen these "smart'^ 
ideas tried : marriages in store windows, wedding 
feasts, competition ideas, mechanical toys, etc., 
etc. Prom the point of view of drawing crowds 
they have all been immensely successful, and 
yet as advertising schemes they have not a cent's 
worth of value. The experienced and successful 
storekeeper of to-day cotdd not be induced to try 
freak window displays under any conditions. Ex- 
perience has taught him that a crowd attracted 
by the mere novelty of some overwhelming inter- 
est is an excellent thing for blocking the footpath, 
but as a plan to sell goods it is a complete failure, 
and has the effect of lowering the reputation of 
the store. 

And what applies to a store's window displays^ 
applies with equal force to the publicity cam- 
paign. Grotesque pictures and funny stories at- 
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tract a good deal of attention^ and set the tongues 
ws\ggiagy too, sometimes, but they have no selling 
force, and they leave the purse untouched. Used 
regularly, that type of advertising gives a cheap- 
jack idea of the storeys stocks and policy. It is 
just as easy to educate people to take an inter- 
est in your store jokes as in your store news. 
If you prefer the reputation of a humorist 
to that of a reliable merchant the Ally Sloper 
method has much to recommend it. 
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Chapter n 
THE AD. AS A SALESMAN 

- •. r T-- >« ^ 

To a very great extent advertising has replaced 
the outside salesman — ^I refer more particularly 
to the men who used to roam the country-side 
with wagon loads of all sorts and kinds of com- 
modities — and there is no doubt that the house- 
to-house salesman will, before long, pass out al- 
together. As a relic of a by-gone age he still 
interests us, as a selling force he is no longer to 
be reckoned with. 

In tie place of these men the modern business ^ 
house now uses that powerful force called Adver- 
tising. By the use of carefully prepared advert- 
isements, telling the complete story of the 
goods, quoting the prices, oflFeririg, in many in- 
stances, to pay freight charges and giving the 
firm's complete guarantees, thousands of tiny 
salesmen start out long before the sun rises each 
morning, and keep hard at it until many hours 
after sunset. These smartly dressed little work- 
ers travel quickly, waste no time, and penetrate 
to places where their slow-moving predecessors of 
the old days had no entree. They are welcome 
guests at the breakfast tables in city mansions, 
suburban cottages, and country homes. City men 
travelling to business in the morning or home- 
wards at night invariably make the journey in 
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the company of these twentieth century salesmen, 
who, when wise enough to make the most of their 
opportunities, tell a story that carries conviction 
and opens the way to a sale. In the club-rooms, 
in the hotels, in the public reading rooms, in the 
big cities, in the small towns, on the farm, in the 
most remote comers of the state, these enter- 
prising workers are continually rendering good 
service. The hard-worked business man may tell 
his clerk to refuse all visitors admittance on the 
plea that he is engaged, but he will not try to 
dodge the ad.-6alesmeu whose efforts have taught 
him the real niaanlng of persistency. From his 
mail bag, the pages of his favourite newspaper 
or magazine, the billboards and other places they 
meet him at every turn. 

The ad.-salesman finds his way into the Pal- 
aces of Kings just as easily a^ he gains aocess 
to the peasant's cottage. Even when Monarchs 
read their daily newspapers the ad.-salesman is 
always there whispering into the Boyal ears that, 
"So-and-So's tobacco won't bite the tongue," or 
that "somebody or another's safety razor will 
give a clean shave, free from face injury, in less 
than two minutes," that such-and-such make of 
automobile is "the car favored by Kings." The 
place where these twentieth century salesmen 
have not reached has not be^i discovered yet, 
and when it is discovered it is more than likely 
they will arrive with the exploring party. 

Even prison bars are not strong enough to pre- 
vent these irrepressible salesmen from reaching 

the earp of the convicts they guard with sndi 
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jealous care. Quite recently an automobile ad- 
vertisement reached the eye of one of the 
"guests" in the Fort Leavenworth Prison and 
notwithstanding the fact that his monthly corre- 
spondence was limited to just one sheet of letter 
paper he utilised his October supply in a request 
for information relative to a new auto model. 
The same advertisement found its way into the 
cell of one of the inmates of the Western Penn- 
sylvania State Prison at Pittsburgh and here 
again the monthly sheet of letter paper was em- 
ployed to secure the catalogue offered by the ad.- 
man. "Please send me at your earliest conven- 
ience," ran the (^>ening line. It closed with the 
conventional, "By so doing you will oblige, very 
respectfully yours." 

In the back-blocks you find these ad.-salesmen 
telling the story of modem luxuries to men 
who have never been reached by the firm's out- 
side travellers; in the peaceful quietude of the 
farmhouse you find the ladies of the house listen- 
ing—yes, and eagerly listening, too — ^to the story 
of the new season's fashions, or maybe to a tale 
of some wonderful machine that will enliven the 
duU evenings with music, song and story; on the 
ocean steamship the work is carried on, and the 
passengers are told of sea-sick remedies, money- 
making schemes for idle hours, and so on. 

The little ad. inserted in the daily newspaper 
gets to work long before you are awake in the 
morning, and you can never tell exactly when 
it is going to leave off. Followed up with other 
salesmen of increasing size, making th^r appear- 
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ance at more frequent intervals, the business 
house of to-day has an army corps of salesmen 
to take the place of the outside men who used to 
do the work. The ad. -salesman does not want 
holidays or sleep ; he keeps hard at it all the time. 
He never loses his temper, gets impatient, or 
swears when business is slow. He keeps hard at 
it for seven 24-hour days every week, patiently, 
tirelessly, and with a persistence that never fails 
to break through man's indiflFerence. ' 

The old house-to-house canvasser not only 
moved slowly, but with his salary, commission, 
and "incidentals" he was frightfully expensive. 
He could not talk to more than one prospective 
buyer at a time, whereas the advertisement in 
the newspaper or magazine has thousands and 
sometimes, millions of tongues conveying the 
firm's message within a few hours to people liv- 
ing hundreds of miles apart, and telling the 
story, too, as the firm would have it told. The 
over-zealous, outside salesman, anxious to in- 
crease his earning capacity, is apt to make irre- 
sponsible claims that sooner or later injure the 
producer's name and damages his reputation, 
but printed salesmanship tells the firm's own 
story all the time, keeps in closer touch with the 
customer, and protects the buyer from misrepre;. 
sentation and dissatisfaction. 

Helping the Traveller 

Even the travelling representatives of firms do- 
ing business with retail stores have been relieved 

by advertising of many of their old-time duties, 
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and in the near future will receive even more as- 
sistance from ad -salesmen. The publicity cam- 
paigns of the manufacturer and the wholesaler 
send the talking points of the proposition on 
ahead of the traveller, so that when the latter ar- 
rives the customer knows many of the advan- 
tages the particular line offers. He is already 
interested, and maybe has been asked for the 
goods by his own customers. It is easy to see the 
big diflference in present-day conditions and those 
under which travellers worked a few decades ago. 
In the old days they had to tell the story from 
start to finish, had to create the interest, force 
the sale, battle hard for every order. To-day the 
firm's mailing cards, booklets, catalogues, etc., 
travelling ahead of the salesman, make the cus- 
tomer familiar with every detail of the 
proposition, and the press, posters, and other 
advertisements start a public demand that makes 
the outside man's path particularly smooth com- 
pared with those back days. 

At one time it needed all the salesman's elo- 
quence and persuasive powers to get a line of 
goods into the retailer's premises. In these 
twentieth century days the work of advertising, 
carefully planned and carried out, starts an irre- 
sistible demand that compels the storekeeper to 
stock the good$, often against his inclination. , 
The manufacturer is no longer dependent on the 
whims of the retailer — no longer a helpless vic- 
tim of unscrupulous methods. By the aid of an 
educational campaign of advertising he wins the 

public to his side, and then Mr. Betailer is com- 
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pelled to handle the line and to sell it with the 
manufacturer's name on it. 

Direct Appeal to Public 

Advertising is slowly but surely killing the 
retailer's system of forcing manufacturers to 
obliterate their own brands and replace them 
with special names selected by the storekeej^er. 
When the advertiser has the pluck to appeal di- 
rect to the public with a proposition that is 
sounds to make the people acquainted with all 
the good points of the line he will^ if he has the 
patience to keep persistently at it, create such a 
demand as will render the retailer's opposition 
absolutely futile. When the public insists, the 
retailer obeys, silently at first, but as he grows 
accustomed to the new conditions he yields with 
a better grace and, by yielding, usually increased 
his own trade and makes things better for him- 
self. 

To achieve this result calls for hard fighting, 
plucky expenditure, and plenty of grit and de- 
termination. Weak-kneed methods are not very 
much good when the retailer has to be dealt with ; 
on the contrary they usually result in making 
him master of the situation. He demands, and 
gets, his own name on your goods, the trade hie- 
comes his trade, the public recognizes him, and 
then he starts cutting down profits. If you 
wiU not make the line at the required price, some 
other manufacturer will. The goods may bt 
yours, but so long as the brand is his, he can get 

them made up where he likes — ^he controls, the 
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price, the quality, the sales. He buys from you 
just so long as it suits his purpose. Put your 
own brand on everything you manufacture, and 
use the modem method Of advertising to make 
the public acquainted with that brand and what 
it stands for. Once the public is made thor- 
oughly familiar with your goods, "Advertising" 
will make pretty nearly all the sales you are able 
to handle. Tou will not have to canvass the re- 
tailer for orders — ^he will send them in as fast 
as you can turn them out. 

Every time the manufacturer yields to the re- 
tailer's demand for private brands he gives 
birth to a competitor for his own business. 

Keep a firm grip on your business ; show con- 
fidence in your goods by trade-marking them with 
your own brands; keep the trade in your own 
hands in such a way that you will derive the full 
benefit of the demand you create. 
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Chaftbb in 
SOME GUIDING EULES 

One thing is sure — if you would achieve real 
success in advertising you must be a whole- 
hearted believer in its immense possibilities — the 
more enthusiastic your belief the better chance 
of success. Enthusiasm alone will not carry you 
^ through, but it will prove a mighty big help. 

Many men — ^the majority, in fact— commence 
advertising merely because they are temporarily 
impressed by the big expenditures of their com- 
petitors. Deep down in their hearts they are un- 
believers — ^pessimists looking for short cuts to 
the success achieved by the optimists. The result 
is that they take little or no trouble to mature 
their plans ; the campaign itself is not carefully 
considered, and from the very beginning the 
whole business is badly bungled. They sow the 
seed to-day and expect to reap a bountiful Iiar- 
vest to-morrow. Long before the advertising has 
had a chance to take root they are on the look-out 
for results — ^they question their friends and their 
customers ; they scan their correspondence with 
tremendous eagerness — and all the time they are 
paying little or no attention to their "copy,'' and 
rarely taking the trouble to change their an- 
nouncements. They are firm believers in the fact 
that people do not read advertisements, and 
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/therefore do not waste time in. giving the poblic 
I any really useful information about their goodi. 
\ In reality it is failure they are expecting, and 
\ not success, and you casot see their views reflected 
on every piece of copy that appears over their 
names. 

Most of these meaa are only waiting for the 

opportunity to say, ^'I told you so !" and after 

a few wasted months, resultlag in the usual loss 

of money, the opportunity invariably arrives. 

The money is really Bpeat to prove that they were 

right in thdur disbelief, and »nee it affords th^n 

immense satisfaction to be able to say their view 

was the correct one, no one need grudge them the 

result of thdjr amusing experiments. People who 

look for failure in this world are pretty sure to 

^d it. 

ry Thousands of publicity misfortunes result 

^from this somewhat peculiar method of proce- 

( dure, and the one thing they prove is that tibe 

I men who are responsible for them are lacking in 

1 tiie necessary knowledge and courage required 

^ win. 

Success in advertising is the reward of the 
few who do believe — failure, the richly deserved 
punishment of those who seek its aid before 
yfvJlj admitting its power. 

But it must not be supposed that a mere belief 

in advertising is in itself sufficient to win suc- 

I cess. I know many men who possess a thorougjii 

belief in the power of advertising, aaod fail be- 

\ cause of the extraordinary faith ttey have in 

\ their own now-born publicity ideas — who fail be* 
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Q-^^ cause, contrary to all advice, and the teachings 
of experience, they insist on trying yet again 
some particular plan that has already failed in 
every instance in which it has been tried. 

In his early experiences the beginner often 
rushes headlong down paths that either end in 
a cut de sac or a barren waste. 

Quite the most extraordinary thing about ad- 
vertising is the remarkable tendency of the "new 
chum" to take one of the ninety-nine wrong turn- 
ings, notwithstanding the fact that the finger- 
post of experience points to the road of success 
with a clearness that cannot be mistaken. How 
a man who has had no experience can hope to 
find the right path in the labyrinth of twists and 
turns to be found in the advertising world, by 
rushing purblind into the business, passes my 
comprehension. 

I have lived in the close companionship of ad- 
vertising nearly twenty years, and in that time 
have handled many millions of dollars worth of 
advertisements, but the older my experience 
grows, and the closer my knowledge of the work 
becomes, the more necessity do I see to keep both 
eyes on the road ahead, to watch the experiences 
of others, to analyse failures and successes, to 
look still deeper into the well of knowledge. 

I candidly admit that I do not know half as 
much about advertising to-day as I thought I 
knew ten years ago. 

^ J *^^asons for Failure 

^^' 1. Retailers frequently start out on a 
campaign of advertising with the idea of spend- 
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ing fl,000 or f2,000 only, and put the whole 
of that money into posters. They argue that 
Pears' Soap, Bovril, and scores of other big ad- 
vertisers use posters. They forget that Pears' 
did not start advertising yesterday; that their 
poster publicity is merely part of a big scheme, 
only one link in a complete chain of methods em- 
ployed, and that the case offers no parallel to 
guide them. For a retailer or a manufacturer 
to start advertising by spending a few hundred 
dollars on posters, and posters only, is to delib- 
erately court failure. That is not a mere opinion, 
but the proved experience of the thousands of 
business men who have experimented with small 
sums in this style of publicity. 

No. 2. You find advertisers who have a firm ^ 
belief in the use of funny or grotesque pictures, 
illustrating no selling points in their goods, tell- 
ing no story, giving no information, doing noth- 
ing but tickle the fancy of a certain section of 
the community, and providing amusement for 
the public generally. That method, too, has a 
history of f aQures, the monotony of which has . 
never been relieved by a single success. "^ 

No. 3. You meet advertisers who rush into all 
sorts and kinds of cheap mediums — small coun- 
try papers, programmes, souvenir editions of 
more or less unimportant events, and the like — 
paying all sorts and kinds of prices for space 
without enquiring into circulation, or making 
any special effort to arrive at the real value of 
the papers used. These men usually turn down 

the well-tried mediums because they are "expen- 
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sive." That class of advertiser makes the same 
>. kind of progress as the man who puts on skates 
^f or the first time — backwards for the most part 
' No. 4. Then there is the Advertiser who does 
,iiot think press advertising is any good at all, 
but who has a colossal belief in the pulling power 
of inferior pocket knives, watches that will not 
keep time, metal match boxes, and other cheap 
Brumagem ware of that class. I have never be^i 
able to understand by what peculiar system of 
reasoning a man arrives at the conclusion tiiat 
he can sell me drinks or clothing or footwear 
by putting a cheap knife into my pockety but I 
very much fear the average patron of this method 
does not waste valuable time in such an idle 
pastime as reasoning. He has peculiar notions 
about the gullibility of the public, and acting on 
the belief that all men are fools, he sets out to 
fool them in the most barefaced manner that 
can be conceived. As a matter of fact, this 
sort of thing is not advertising at all, but as 
it is frequently passed off as such, it is necessc^T 
to point out that it has no record of useful ser- 
vice. 

No. 5 Another well-worn method is to use the 
name of the article, and nothing but the name, 
in the advertising — omitting all reasons why the 
public should buy, and creating a demand merely 
by constant repetition of one or two words. 
That method can be made successful by the out- 
lay of a terrific sum of money, but it costs ten 
times more to achieve success that way than by 

the "reason why'^ way. To the advertiser of 
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limited means it spells early failure. With the 
aid of a vast expenditure you can ke^p a name ' 
artificially alive, but if you want it to enjoy a 
healthy existence, you have to hitch it up to 
some solid facts connected with quality, value, 
etc. / 

No. 6. There is another type of advertiser — ^the 
man who gets the idea that all he has to do is 
to splash a few thousand dollars into advertising 
during a period of a year or so, and after that \ 
the business will be big enough to carry itself i 
along. If advertising was as easy as that the ' 
world would be crowded with successful adver-; 
Users, and there would be no failures. But the^' 
men with experience will tell you that there is ncf 
such thing as stopping — ^not even after half a cen- 
tury — except to commence the journey down hifi. 

These are merely a few of the frequently used 
methods that are doomed to failure whenever and 
wherever they are tried as a "complete" scheme 
of advertising. 

Rules that Lead to Success 

Notwithstanding the fact that the greater por- 
tion of money spent on advertising is completely 
wasted, there are certain rules which, if followed 
carefully, will surely lead to success. The de- 
gree of success depends in a great measure on 
the care with which the details are worked out, 
the manner in which the advertisements are f ol- 
lowed up, the personal energy put into the 
scheme, the merit of the article advertised, and 
the brains behind the publicity campaign. 
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Sappose, for example, you are a manuf actarer 

' of hats or boots or some other product in daily 

demand and have decided to spend flO^OOO in 

advertising. Here are the rules to follow : — 

r No. 1. Concentrate your expenditure on as few 

/mediums as possible. The amount is not large 

enough to do everything, and to attempt to use 

( every medium brought to your notice is merely 

to court failure. Better to run a good series of 

. advertisements in two or three papers and cover 

, that field well than to attempt to cover such a 

.wide area that you end in doing nothing. 

r No. 2. Do not use posters. That does not mean 

J that posters are not a good form of advertising, 

but merely that your expenditure is not big 

^enough to include them yet. 

No. 3. Use two or three of the leading daily 
papers, weeklies, or magasines only, selecting 
those mediums that have quantity and quality 
circulation, that give advertisers the best oppor- 
tunities for display, and are read by the class of 
reader you do business with. 

No. 4. Do not let the persuasive eloquence of 
the canvasser get your signature to contract 
forms for mediums outside your scheme of ad- 
vertising. 

No. 5. Once having adopted a plan, and being 
'convinced that it is the right one, stick to it 
closely, and give it a fair trial. Keep your ad- 
vertisements continually before the readers of 
the mediums you select. 

\ No. 6. Do not let lengthy intervals step in be- 
tween the insertions. 
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/ No. 7. Do not experiment with new and un- 
tried media. 

f No. 8. Do not expect your customers to be con- 
I tinually referring to your advertisements. 

f No. 9. Do not ask people if they have 
' seen your announcements. They will always say 
/ ^'No." One of the peculiar features about adver- 
tising is that you rarely meet a person who will 
admit that he reads advertisements. Men who 
shave with Gillette razors, use Fears' soap, smoke 
Navy Cut tobacco, wear Florsheim shoes, drink 
\ Dewar's whisky, and wear Stetson's hats will 
I all tell you titey never read advertisements. 
I The fact is that they do not deliberately read 
I them, but a few words absorbed here and a few 
\ there, and the process repeated over and over 
\again, leaves its impression almost unconsci- 
ously. 

/ No. 10. Do not have a dozen men's ideas and 
I opinions ruling your "copy" or your choice of 
I mediums. If you can do it well yourself, do it all 
^ yourself; if not, hand it a man who can do it 
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/^ No. 11. Do not let amateurs dabble with your 
publicity. Advertising space is more expensive 
than Fifth avenue real estate, and it is no place 
for the inexperienced experimenter. 

No. 12. Leai?n.-,ta-»ay^ **Nb^^ firmly ^rmd^a^^ 
cisively to the ^Wayback Gazette" canvasser. 

/ No. 13. Back up your advertising with goods 
Vf the kind that will give satisfaction. 
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No. 14. Bupport jtmr B/itnrtMag with win- 
dow displays that harmonize with yoor news- 
paper dispk^yfi. 

No. 16. Always give prices, said learn not to 
eauifg^ratte. 

No. 16. Talk sibcmt your geods, and nothing 
else. Above all, do not talk about your competi- 
tors. 

No. 17. mastrate your goods every time* Pic- 
tures are the universal language of the age in 
which we live. Thousands of men are thinking 
about pui^chalsing footwear, hats, and other wear- 
ables to-day, and as their minds run so will their 
eyes run towards the goods they are thinking of 
buying. A good illustration of a shoe will quickly 
catch the eye of the man thinking of purchasing 
footwear. It is better to attract the eyes of a 
dozen prospective buyers than the attention of a 
hundred people who are not interested. And if 
the picture makes an impression, you wiM have 
no difficulty in getting tJie interested pajrties to 
read the description, provided it is well writ- 
ten. Leave out the illustration, however, and 
there is nothing but printer's type to show what 
you are selling, and as every advertiser * uses 
printer's type, there is nothing specially attract- 
ive in your advertisement to interest the shoe 
buyer in particular — ^nothing but mere typo- 
graphical display to distinguish your advertise- 
ments from your ndghbour's. 

No. 18. Fix your advertising erpenditure by 
taxing your profits or turn over with a certain 
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f percentage, so that the adfviertisiiig grows with 
the yolume of business. 
No. 19. Change your copy dally, 

No. 20. Judge the success or failure of your 
advertising by the increase or decrease in your 
Yolun^ of business — ^not by the admiration or 
criticism of your friends. /' 

/ In advertising^ as in most things, everything \. 
/must come in its proper place. You can no more 
: change the correct order and still achieve success 
than you can change the order of the days in the 
week. The retailer will get his best results from 
the big daily newspapers and catalogues, the 
manufacturer from newspapers, magazines, cata- 
\ logues, booklets, mailing cards, show cards, post- 
ers, electric signs, in much the same order as 1 
tave placed them. 

' To reverse the order in which these various 
•methods are brought into use is, as many thou- 
sands of advertisers have discovered to their cost, 
to court disaster. 

Newspaper and magazine advertising must 

form the backbone of every kgitim«te campaign 

, that hopes to be successful. The Press is the only 

' medium through which you can reach all the 

people. 

Poster advertising is good in its proper place, 
\ but it is merely supplementary publicity, and 
should have no position in your scheme until 
\ such time as your newspaper advertising is run- 
ning smoothly and successfully, and you find it 
\ necessary to look round for new methods, y 
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There comes a stage in the career of the suc- 
cessful advertiser when he feels that he is spend- 
ing enough money in the press — ^when he has ex- 
hausted the list of successful mediums — ^and that 
is the time to consider posters. 

In the selection of a suitable list of newspapers 
in which to insert your advertisements^ the 
papers bought and read by the class of people 
you are appealing to should also be placed in 
their order of merit. Make out a list of the best 
papers — ^the best, remember, not the cheapest — 
starting with the big dailies and, in the case of 
advertisers running a national campaign, the 
monthly and weekly magazines. 

At the commencement of your campaign you 
will only be able to use the first two or three 
pax>ers listed, but be sure you do use the first. 
Do not make the mistake of starting at the wrong 
end, and do not dodge about from one place to 
another on the list. If the representative of the 
newspaper numbered twelve or thirteen calls be- 
fore you have commenced to use number six, do 
not change your plan unless absolutely convinc- 
ing facts are placed before you to show that the 
order in which you placed the mediums ishould be 
changed. 

As your business and your advertising grow, 
add new mediums to the list. Do everythii^ in 
its proper order, and you will get your full share 
of success. 
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Chapter IV 
THE GROWTH OF ADVERTISING 

Great strides have been made by advertising 
in recent years, but we have not yet got right 
away from that tiresome question, "Does adver- 
tising, pay?" and it is still possible to find busi- 
ness men who will tell you that "Advertising does 
not pay.'^ 

Quite recently I heard a man whose total ex- 
penditure in the last two years has not exceeded 
|500 make this remark in that confident tone that 
one associates with men of life-long experience 
and unerring judgment, and as I listened to the 
air of finality with which he answered so big a 
question, I was compelled to admire his colossal 
egotism. Here was a man who had merely 
played on the fringe of the advertising field, using 
two or three inches of space as his mercurial 
temperament directed, sometimes making his ap- 
pearance on the edge of the arena on two or three 
consecutive days, sometimes absent for weeks to- 
gether, and even when his courage did reach the 
point that made further experiments possible he 
arrayed himself in a garb so unattractive that 
his presence passed almost unnoticed. Amongst 
advertisers who were filling big spaces with fine 
illustrations and convincing arguments he would 
raise his puny voice once in a while, and failing 
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to attract notice at the first call, retire once mor« 
to gather fresh courage. Tiring of his own timid- 
ity, yet not recognizing it as such, he eventually 
gave up advertising as a bad job and declared 'it 
does not pay/' The fact that millions of dollars 
are being spent in advertising each year and that 
men with the necessary experience and courage 
are piling up fortunes earned by their invest- 
ments carried no weight with this man. By his 
own failures only did he judge things. 

Business men who have reached the incurable 
stage of that complaint commonly known as 
^'weakness in the knees'' would be better off if 
they left advertising alone altogether — ^in their 
case it can only result in failure! Every now 
and then one of these timid individuals becomes 
envious of the big-minded advertiser who is mak- 
ing a success of things^ and in a hesitating, falter- 
ing sort of way he puts a foot on the first rung 
of the advertising ladder, taking good care to 
keep the other foot firmly on the ground. Deep 
down in his heart is the immovable dread that 
every dollar he is spending is being subjected 
to a terrible risk, and if after the first two or 
three ads. have appeared big results fail to make 
their appearance, he turns round, and in that 
well-known "knew-I-was-right-all-the-time" sort 
of voice informs you that this talk about adver- 
tising paying is all nonsense. Evidence that the 
world contains thousands of successful adver- 
tisers, many of whom are multi-millionaires, it 
powerless to interest him. He has invested f500 
in newspaper space without an effort to support 
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it, and Ms own petty experienee is all that mat^ 
ters — advertising does not pay, sir, and there's 
an end to it! It is the old story of being room 
at the top only for men of genuine ability, and 
because so few recognise the necessity for put- 
ting brains as well as money into adyertising, 
there is a big crowd of failures pushing and 
scrambling to little or no purpose at the foot of 
the ladder. ISo^ and again a broadnahouldered 
tnan comes along who forces his way through the 
crowd and sets off after the big feUows, but the 
great majority of those that reach the ladder 
merely push about for a few months in an aimless 
sort of way, and then retire beaten, simply be- 
cause they are not made of the same stuff as the 
really successful business man. If you are not 
possessed of grit as well as money you will get a 
great deal more fun by investing your dollars in 
an automobile than in newspaper space. 

The knowledge that so much money is being 
spent each year in advertising and that the an- 
nual aggregate expenditure of the world's suc- 
cessful advertisers is increasing at a great pace 
will convince business men, who possess the abil- 
ity to take a broad outlook that success is get- 
at-able if the right path is chosen. The fact that 
so many advertisers lose their way in the early 
part of the journey or that in their endeavour to 
find short cuts they take wrong turnings does 
not alter the truth that there is a road, clearly 
defined, with mountains tunnelled and rivers 
bridged, which leads to the gold-paved city of 
success. 
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The Finger-posted Road 

The advertiser's highway is a broad thorough- 
fare with room for all ; every yard of it has been 
finger-posted by the thousands of successful bus- 
iness men who have completed the journey. The 
first few miles are beset with many obstructions 
and wrong directions, some pointing one way, 
some another, the greater number aiming to di- 
vert the traveller from the broad highway to nar- 
row and more dangerous paths, that either end 
in a cul de sac or some impenetrable labyrinth in 
which all hope is lost At the entrance to this 
highway you will always find a struggling mass 
of humanity and a crowd of men offering their 
services to the traveller. If you are wise you will 
select a guide who can produce proofs that he 
has travelled this road before and completed the 
journey without serious mishap — a travel-stained 
guide who will conduct you safely over the many 
cross roads with which the course is intersected 
— a guide who will close his ears to the tempta- 
tions of those individuals who come to meet you 
at every turning and who are ready, for some 
trifling sum, to show you a new way, less costly 
or easier to travel — a guide who will heed the 
"Danger," ^TJrive slowly," and other warnings. 
In the hands of such a man you will. push for- 
ward with sure steps to the goal you seek, and 
as you journey forward you will notice a thin- 
ning-out process in the number of travellers. 
Many will be seen to turn back tired, footsore 

and dispirited because they started ill-equipped 
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for the tour ; others will take the short cuts, and 
by-and-bye you will find yourself in the company 
of experienced^ trayel-stained, but determined 
men who have left failure many miles behind. 

It is necessary to issue a note of warning 
against the hundreds of so-called guides wh(K^^ 
stand at the entrance gates and lie in wait every 
few yards along the initial stages of the journey. 
These men are ready to sell their services at 
"Dutch Auction" prices, but as the big percent- 
age of them have never been in the city you are 
aiming to reach, a trip made under their auspices 
can only end in the kind of disappointment that 
produces incurable scepticism or disbelief of the 
fact that the road can be covered with profit to 
the wayfarer. 

The reliable pilot is easy to find, and can 
quickly prove his ability to convey you safely to 
your destination, but his fees are high, he is al- 
ways busy, and he does not hawk his wares in 
strident tones on the steps that lead to the gate- 
way of the advertiser's highway. 

Because it has been proved that success in ad- 
vertising is get-at-able, and, once reached, easy to 
multiply, publicity expenditure is growing, by 
leaps and bounds every year. The old advertisers 
continue to use this great trade-winner in in- 
creasing quantities, and those businesses that for 
various reasons have considered advertising un- 
dignified are rapidly changing their c^inions and 
experimenting with publicity methods. Bankt 
and Insurance Companies, Charity organisa- 
tions, great Political organisations, religious 
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bodies and other institutirauB not imially counted 
as business ccmoemB ore finding some merit in 
publicity^ and the peonliar yet significant fact is 
that once the i>ower of advertising is sampled it 
obtains so sure a grip that its hold is never loos- 
ened again, Imt, on the contrary, oth^ business 
firms, institutions and organisations having simi- 
lar aims quickly follow the leader'a example. 

The First Shoe Advertisement 

Quite well do I remember the time when the 
magazines and new&Rpapers contained little or 
nothing in the way of slrae advertising. Then 
came the first modest looking miniature-sized ad- 
vertisement telling a story of ^^tter'' footwear. 
In quick succession other littie shoe adver- 
tis^Dents came along, and the majority of 
them grew quickly. As a direct result of those 
first experiments great factories have sprung up 
with surprising rapidity in America^ England, 
and elsewhere, many of them doing tixe bulk of 
their business direct with the public, and using 
advertisem^ats as tbtiv only salesmen. Nearly 
every magazine and newspaper published now- 
adays carries with it several shoe salesmen, aikl 
millions of pairs of shoes are now sold direct 
from the factory to the public. 

More easily do I remember the time when to 
have propheried that Bailing, Political, Belig- 
ious, or Charitable Institutions would be at- 
tracted to modern adrertising methods would 
have brought freely expressed doubts as to the 

sanity of so daring a prophet. 
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Several yearn liave passed siiiee tlie Aleacander- 
Chapman Mission used half •pane advertisements 
to increase the sale of the Alexander hymn-book, 
and to-day preachers of all denominations are 
showing in increasing tendency to adopt the 
twentieth century business method for filling the 
vacant seats in their churches. During his re- 
cent visit to Chicago, Gteneral Bramwell Booth 
showed unusual shrewdness hy advertising his 
meetings in the ^^Amusemenf' columns. 

As recently as ^jTovember 19th, 1913, the min- 
isters of the ten Protestant churches in Connells- 
ville, Fa., decided, instead of importing evange- 
lists to wake the people up, to try advwtising in 
an effort to stimulate interest in religion in that 
City. This decision was reached at a meeting 
of the Ministerial Association and arrangements 
were made to have a quarter-page display advert- 
isement in the morning and afternoon editions of 
the local papers every week for a period of three 
months. The first of these advertisements ap- 
peared on November 22d. ^^e think,'' said a 
leading member of the association, ^^this method 
of appealing to the people is far better than 
bringing in evangelists to do what we are sup- 
posed to accomplish.'' 

Banks and Insurance Companies are for the 
most part sitting on tlie fence which divides that 
much-loved but rapidly-dying dignity from the 
much-despised but proflt-lmnging publicity, but 
even the most conservative directorates will be- 
fore long make the descent on the advertising 
side. A number of Banks and Insurance (Tom- 
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panies have already taken the final leap that has 
landed them into the publicity arena, and by-and- 
bye, when their new surroundings wear away 
that strange ^uxture of egotistical conceit and 
dignity that prompts them to fill valuable space 
with names of Directors and dry and uninterest- 
ing figures about reserve funds, we may con- 
fidently expect some Bank and Insurance adver- 
tising that will interest the public. 

In England a crusade against consumption 
was recently waged by means of poster advertis- 
ing, and this fact makes it safe to predict that 
hospitals and other charitable institutions will 
before long desert the expensive circular and 
house-to-house canvassing methods in favor of 
dignified appeals through the newspapers and 
magazines. 

A Triumph for Advertising 

The greatest encouragement of all for men who 
do believe in advertising, however, is the fact that 
politicians have recognized the power of advertis- 
ing. Nay, more, they have recognized that ad- 
vertising is more potent than their own all- 
mighty eloquence. Surely this is the biggest of 
all the many triumphs scored by modern public- 
ity. 

Progressive-minded political campaigners in 
all parts of the world now see that Press and 
Poster advertisements are more powerful than 
platform speeches. A dozen rowdy opponents 
can howl down a speaker at any public gather- 
ing, and cause such a tumult that the meeting 
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will eventually end in confusion, but a few judici- 
ously placed newspaper announcements reach the 
electors, opponents, and supporters alike, in their 
own homes, where they are free from interrup- 
tions and able to study the candidates' views 
quite leisurely and in their own good time. 

On the first day of a recent General Election in 
England a remarkable full-page advertisement 
appeared in the London dailies — remarkable not 
only for its boldness, but also for its construc- 
tion. It was a party advertisement, issued pri- 
marily in the interest of the Unionist candidates, 
but it also contained a strong-worded exhortation 
to citizens of all parties to vote. The large type 
portions were entirely devoted to the duty of the 
electors to take advantage of the franchise. 
Whether rightly or wrongly was a secondary con- 
sideration, but if they valued their citizenship 
and wanted to do their duty to their country, 
they were exhorted to vote somehow. The pciint 
I wish to emphasise more particularly here is 
that at that election the percentage of votes re- 
corded reached a higher level than at any previ- 
ous British election. The reader can form his 
own conclusions as to whether the record was a 
mere coincidence or whether the advertising 
methods employed influenced the people to make 
the journey to the polling booths. Omitting the 
party side of the argument, I quote below the 
opening sentences of the advertisement in which 
the importance of voting was emphasised so that 
the reader may judge whether or not such an 

appeal had the power to move the electors : — 
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Within the next few days every Englishman on the 
Register of Voters will have the opportunity of exer- 
cising the proudest function of a free-bom citizea — ^that 
of taking part in the government of his country. To-day, 
Parliament does not exist; the future of the Empire lies 
in the hands of the People. The humblest elector w^ho 
walks to the Poll exercises a privilege for which our fore- 
fathers fought and died. 

Is it not a sacred duty which every man owes to him- 
self, to his King, to his country, and to his children, to 
take up the free man's burden and vote according to his 
convictions in the secret ballot of the nation? The man 
who neglects this duty is unworthy of his birthright. 

Government without representation is slavery; the man 
who does not vote is governed, but not represented. He 
is enslaved by his own act. As Englishmen, as Free-men, 
it is our duty to vote. England — our England — ^asks a 
little thing of every one of us. Shall we be found wanting? 

This appeal is to all Englishmen, irrespective of part^. 
1% is desirable that they should vote for the policy indi- 
cated below, but in any case let them^ not neglect the 
duty of Voting according to their conscience. 

The high privilege of citizenship carries with it this 
duty — ^and one other, to Vote intelligently. Our country- 
men are appealed to, that they shall Vote. 

Whilst party leaders were playing hurry- 
scurry in order to display their powers of elo- 
quence before mere handfuls of people, that 
printed appeal found its way on one and the same 
day to the breakfast tables of millions of people. 

Even in far-away Australia advertiLsing has 
demonstrated its power in connection with polit- 
ical issues. At the last South Australian and 
New South Wales General Elections, at the Bef- 
erenda taken in the Commonwealth in April, 
1911, and again in May, 1913, the electors were 
called upon to express their opinions on impor- 
tant public questions. In the case of a South 
Australian local veto poll the chances appeared 
to be all in favor of the Temperance Alliance, and 
whilst the adherents of Prohibition were quite 
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confident of a sweeping victory their opponents 
did not hesitate to show their doubts as to how 
the electors would vote. The opponents of "re- 
duction" decided to abandon platform and street 
comer oratory and to make their appeal to the 
public through moderately worded and well- 
placed advertisements. Tor twelve days prior 
to the date fixed for the poll, twelve-inch double- 
column advertisements appeared in the top right- 
hand corner of the cable pages in all the leading 
South Australian dailies — a position that had 
never previously been occupied by advertising 
matter, and from which escape was impossible. 
A complete change of copy appeared each morn- 
ing, and the most telling points against reduc- 
tion were marshalled before the people in instal- 
ments that could easily be digested at the break- 
fast table or during the journey into the city. 
Three or four days before the end of the contest 
the Temperance Alliance realised the fact that, 
notwithstanding the services rendered by scores 
of well-known and eloquent speakers, their 
chances were not looking so bright as at the out- 
set of the campaign, and looking for the cause, 
they were forced to suspect the service rendered 
to the opposition by this new type of fighting. 
The last three days saw both sides advertising, 
but the effort of the Temperance Alliance came 
too late, and the result was an overwhelming 
victory throughout the State for *^o reduction/^ 
In the New South Wales election held a few 
months later the manner of fighting and the re- 
sults were almost identical with the South 
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Australian contest. I had complete control of 
the whole of the advertising issued by the win- 
ning side in three of these South Australian elec- 
tions, and great as my belief in publicity has al- 
ways been, it was considerably strengthened by 
the results of those contests. I am convinced that 
in the conduct of big political campaigns, adver- 
tising is bound to play an increasingly promi- 
nent part. 

The Commonwealth Referenda fight of 1911 
will long be remembered as the first big ^National 
campaign in Australia in which the power of ad- 
vertising secured recognition, was extensively 
employed from one end of the Commonwealth to 
the other and waa completely triumphant. 

In South Australia, Victoria, and New South 
Wales a carefully planned campaign of press ad- 
vertising on a big scale was arranged weeks be- 
fore the date of tl^e election and, step by step, the 
work was carried to an unusually successful con- 
clusion. 

With the aid of the pubUcity work the *^o" 
party secured the overthrow of the Government's 
Referenda proposals by a majority of over a 
quarter of a million votes. 

It is a significant fact too that in South 
Australia, where the advertising expenditure was 
the heaviest, the number of votes recorded 
reached a higher level than in any other State 
of the Commonwealth. New South Wales, Vic- 
toria, Queensland, and West Australia polled 
fewer votes than at the 1910 General Election, 
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but South Australia showed an increase of over 
21,000. 

At the 1913 election when the same question 
was fought all over again the Party that brought 
the advertising columns of the newspapers to its 
aid once again secured the people's verdict. 

Advertising not a Passing Whim 

I have heard people express the opinion that 
advertising is merely the fashion of the moment 
— ^just a passing whim, and that like land and 
other booms, this "advertising madness" will end 
in a crash that will bring disaster to its adher- 
ents. Men who talk in that strain forget or are 
ignorant of the fact that publicity has a record 
of uninterrupted success that dates back beyond 
their birth, and, since they overlook this moment- 
ous point, it is easy to understand their failure 
to recognise that when this earth is peopled by 
our successors advertising will be playing an 
even more important part than in our day. 

Publicity rests on surer foundations than mere 
caprice or fashion's whims — ^it has a record of 
accomplishments unparalleled in the world's 
commercial development— a record that is at- 
tracting more and more attention every day, and 
which will eventually make it the most important 
factor in the commercial world. 

For the benefit of those business men who have 
not advertised yet, I am concluding this chapter 
with a little story by a great humorist : — 

"When I was a newspaper editor/* said Mark Twain, 
"a subscriber wrote me, saying he had found a spider in 
his paper. He asked me if it was a good or bad omen. 
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I replied that it was mt^Uktr a yood aor a bad omen. The 
spider was there in his own interests. He was looking^ 
through the advertisements intent on finding ont wha 
did not advertise. When he discovered a tradesman wha 
did not advertise, he was going straight to his shop to 
spin a web across his front door, and for evermore live 
an uniatermpted life." 
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Chaftidb V 
THE POWER FOB GOOD 

It is admitted that advertising is enonnously 
powerful to-day, and, as in all other things, so 
in advertising power brings with it an influence 
for good and evil. 

This chapter will be devoted to the beneficial 
influence of advertising, working as it does in 
several important directions. 

First of all, I will deal with the frequently 
discussed question as to who bears the cost of 
advertising, what benefits the public derives by 
purchasing well-advertised commodities, and 
whether publicity increases or decreases the cost 
of living. 

A leading article on the increased cost of liv- 
ing in a recent issue of the Melbourne (Au- 
stralia) "Age" contained the following : — 

There are other causes. One of them is advertising. 
This has become a fine art, and a very expensive one. 
Every bi^ city, and many small ones, down to towns and 
townships, as. well as every railway fence or vacant rail- 
way allotment in the country, is covered with elaborate 
and costly pictorial specimens of the printer's art. Mil- 
lions of money are now spent in advertising goods, and 
it all has to come out of the general pocket. The con- 
sumer pays every time. The charge all goes on to the 
cost of the goods. It all adds to the hi^h rate of living. 
It is a curious reflection as to the reactionary influences 
of economic laws that competition, which tends to cheapen 
goods at one end of the scale, produces these very charges 
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for advertising and canvassing which make them dearer 
at the opposite end. 

In dealing with tMs editorial utterance it is 
necessary to point out that a few weeks before it 
was printed a committee of United States Sena- 
tors faced the "increased cost of living" prob- 
lem, and cunningly sandwiched that word "Ad- 
vertising" between long paragraphs of ponderous 
discussions of other reasons. It will, therefore, 
be seen that the statement originated in the land 
of big advertising successes, and that the opinion 
expressed by the editor of the Melbourne "Age" 
was a mere echo from the Committee Rooms of 
the Senate Hall in Washington. 

"Everybody's Magazine" dealt so effectively 
with the report published by the U. S. A. Sena- 
tors that I cannot do better than quote that 
joumars criticism : — 

You can imagine some old Senator, who knew nothing 
about the modern principles of publicity, saying, at the 
end of a weary session: "Brethren, I believe this adver- 
tising helps to make prices higher." And the others, who 
knew as little about the modern science, said: "Why not? 
Don't manufacturers have to charge the consumer a lot 
more to pay for tlje advertising? That's a good line. 
Let's put it in. It may divert attention, anyway, fsom 
tariff and monopoly." 

A^ a shift into the unthought-of, it was a brilliant pro- 
voker of thought. We're glad the old gentleman said it, 
for it gives a good chance to point to the Deeper Prin- 
ciple which business men understand better than profes- 
sional statesmen. 

Here's the answer: 

'Living doesn't cost as much as it would without the 
modern system of advertising. 

' Advertising really reduces the price of an article, be- 
cause it makes possible a lower cost of manufacture. This 
is because, the more a man advertises in a judicious way, 
the more goods he has to manufacture to meet the demand 
which his advertising creates; and the more goods he has 
to manufacture, the cheaper he can make them, because of 
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his saving in oyerhead charges, machinery and organisa- 
; tion. 

J Moreoyer, the advertising adviser who brings a fresh 
r and expert eye to the manufacturer's problem increases 
I economy in his factory and efficiency in his sales organi- 
J sation. 

'A 

^: Advertising lowers the cost of living, because it fosters 
i the competition which keeps prices reasonable, and 
* gradually reduces prices to the lowest figure which a 
meritorious article of ne<;essity can be made for. Would 
shoes, collars, underwear, cereals, crackers, soaps, be as 
cheap as they are without the pressure of competitive 
advertising? 

Advertising keeps down the cost of living, because it 
guarantees that you get as good an article as you pay 
for. Back of the nationally advertised product is the 
single reputation of the manufacturer whose good name 
is his big asset. Because it is advertised, you can iden- 
tify his product, and you can ^n responsibility for its 
being up to its claims. Advertised cameras and razors 
have to be as good as they claim, or people wouldn't keep 
buying them, and the manufacturer would find ^hat thie 
money he spent in advertising them was a dead loss. 
Advertising may persuade you to buy an article for the 
first time, but you won't keep on buying it unless it 
is all it claims to be, and you must remember that the 
manufacturer makes his profit, not on the first order, 
but on th# "repeat" orders. So, continued advertis- 
ing is an insurance that you get a full dollar's worth. 
The cost of living is not quite so high when we buy an 
honest, responsible trunk at a fair price, as when we 
buy a sham trunk for as much as the man can stick us. 

Advertising really lowers the cost of living, because 
so much of it gives us the detailed information we need 
to purchase wisely. That's the very modern "educa- 
tional advertising." It aids us to be intelligent and 
discriminating about merchandise. Are we not able to 
buy roofing and furnaces more judiciously because 
national advertising tells us so much, and in simple 
words, about their respective characteristics? Aren't 
we surer of getting the vacuum cleaner that best fits our 
needs and means through "educational advertisements" 
we read in our trusted magazines? 

The Senate Committee's fire-cracker on advertising is 

worth while, but only because it starts the public to 

realising that the modern advertising serves to make a 

' dollar go further than it could without the responsible 

^publicity. 
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Candidly^ I irais not at all surprised to see 
the "increased cost of living'^ myth borrowed by 
the editor of the Melbourne "Age'' for the pur- 
pose of pinning it on to advertising. It was the 
editor of this same journal who a few weeks 
previously described an issue containing "19^4 
pages of advertisements and 6J^ pages of news" 
as a journalistic triumph. In the face of this, 
one wonders why he did not attribute the in- 
creased cost of living to modem journalism. 

The CoRSumer Pays 

No good purpose is served by denying the fact 
that the consumer pays the cost of advertising, 
but that is a very different thing to saying that 
advertising increases the cost of living. The con- 
sumer, as every intelligent person knows, pays 
every item of expense in connection, not only 
with manufacturing, but also with th^paarketing 
of the article. Eaw material, labor, new machin- 
ery, the selling organisation, advertising — all 
these things have to be provided for in the year's 
expenses, and all have to be paid for by the con- 
sumer. 

During the last few years vast sums have been 
spent by manufacturing firms on new and im- 
proved machinery. In mauy instances the in- 
itial expense has been heavy, but in the long run 
the cost of production has been materially de- 
creased. But the fact that modem conditions 
make purchases of expensive machinery neces- 
sary furnishes no ground for the statement that 
machinery increases the cost of living. In point 
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of fact, of coarse^ it has the opposite effect. 

And so it is with advertising. The work of 
the Publicity department of a business is to in- 
crease the sales, and by that means not only make 
the cost of production very much smaller, but 
make it possible to sell to the public at a lower 
margin of profit. 

Suppose, for example, you decide to start a 
Hat manufacturing business. Before your first 
hat can be offered to the public it will be neces- 
sary for you to invest large sums of money in 
material, machinery, labor, etc. Whether your 
sales are large or small, the expense of manu- 
facturing on a scale of any magnitude will be 
heavy. In order to compete with other manu- 
facturers, your selling prices will have to be 
fixed at figures showing a close resemblance to 
ruling values. Until your sales reach a certain 
point you must lose money, but after that point 
is passed the prices at which you can sell and 
the profit you can make will depend to a very 
/v great extent on the increased turnover. It will 
be better for you to sell twenty thousand hats at 
a profit of twenty-five cents each than to sell one 
thousand at a profit of seventy-five cents each. It 
is obvious, therefore, that in any manufacturing 
business the selling department is one of im- 
mense importance. If by means of a properly 
conducted advertising scheme you can double or 
treble your returns it is quite clear that your 
manufacturing expenses would not be increased 
to anything like the same extent. 

Let me put it in another way, A. B. & Co. are 
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shoe manufacturers, and in order to supply the 
orders now coming in from their salesmen they 
find it necessary to spend 1150,000 per annum 
on labor, raw material, and other costs of pro- 
duction. Their net profits are |15,000 per an- 
num. With very few additions, their equipment is 
capable of turning out twice as much work as at 
present, and since they have the necessary accom- 
modation for many more workmen, additions to 
premises are not required. Careful investigation 
shows that if the present turnover can be doubled, 
the expenses, now standing at |150,000, would 
not increase to more than |250,000 per annum. 
Further inquiry reveals the fact that an expendi- 
ture of 125,000 each year on advertising would 
almost certainly have the effect of doubling the 
turnover. This leaves a margin for a small re- 
duction in the price of the shoes to the retailer. 
The estimated profits under the new conditions 
work out at (25,000 per annum. This is not an 
imaginary case, but one that actually came under 
my notice quite recently, and, as will be seen, 
all parties would benefit by the increased sales. 
The selling price can be decreased, the profits in- 
creased, and by manufacturing on the larger 
scale a greater variety of styles and sizes can 
be offered to the public. 

The one way to bring down the price at which 
an article can be sold is to increase the turn- 
over. An Associated Press dispatch from 
Cambridge, Mass., May 19, 1913, said : 

"The bureau of business research established two years 
ago at Harvard University has just issued its first buUe- 
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tin, which deals with the cost of retailing shoes. Field 
agents have sent in reports of the investigation of more 
than 130 shoe stores in various parts of the country. 
Among other things, the bureau asserts that it has found 
gross profit ranges from 20 to 42 per cent, of the net 
selling price, and that operating expense ranges from 18 
to 35 per cent, of the net selling price, which means, says 
the bulletin, that some stores are nearly twice as efficient 
as others. 

"Stores that turn over their stock only once a year and 
others turning their stock four times were encountered 
by the investigators, who declared that millions of cap- 
ital could be released from investment in merchandise if 
the retailer increased his stock turn. 

"More stock turns, it is declared, 'means an increase in 
net profit without any raising of price a pair.' " 



The quickest way to increase turnover is to 
advertise. 

When a manufacturer doubles his output, by 
reason of his investment in advertising, he usu- 
ally secures his increased business at the expense 
of his non-advertising competitors and, therefore, 
the best answer to the question "who pays for 
advertising?" is "The business firms who do not 
advertise." 

Better Goods at Lower Prices 

In face of these facts, it is ridiculous to assert 
that advertising increases the cost to the con- 
sumer. A properly conducted publicity cam- 
paign makes it possible for a manufacturer to 
sell better quality goods at lower prices than his 
non-advertising competitors. I do not say that 
manufacturers always do this. Very frequently 
they decide to take the extra profit themselves, 
or if they do not the retailer does; but, in any 
case, it will be quite clear to men who indulge 
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in something more than mere surface reasonii^ 
that advertising does not increase the cost. 

Take any of the irell-known advertised lines 
that are household words to the consumer to-day. 
Pears' Soap, for example, has a longer publid^ 
record behind it than any other soap on the mar- 
ket, and at the same time is the cheapest of 
the many good toilet soaps obtainable to-day. 

Cadbury's Cocoa, Sunlight Soap, Lea and Per- 
rin's Sauce, Keen's Mustard, Dewar's Whisky, 
Lipton's Tea, Stetson's Hats, Gillette's Safety 
Bazors, Old Dutch Cleanser, Ingersoll Watches, 
Ford Motor Cars, Kodak Cameras — aU these 
lines are extensive^ advertised, the qualities are 
absolutely dependable, and the prices are lower 
than you are asked to pay for the same grades 
nmde by firms irbo do not advertise. The public 
recognise this by buying the goods in immense 
quantities. 

From the consumer's point of view it is neces- 
sary to note another important fact. In the case 
of lines that are extensively advertised tiie manu- 
/ f acturer nearly always fixes the selling price to 
• the public, and whilst he usually allows a fair 
; margin of profit for the retailer, be takes 
care that his goods are not used for the purpose 
of making exorbitant gains. It is well known 
that the storekeeper makes a much smaller profit 
on extensively advertised and branded lines than 
he does on goods that are not branded or ad« 
vertlsed. In the latter case the retailer flstes Ms 
own selling price, and in very many cases his 

quotations are absurdly hi^ compared with the 
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cost. It is for this reason that retail merchants 
very rarely push the adrertised brands. The 
much talked of ^^just-as-good'' substitute is a di- 
rect result of the retailer's desire to secure bigger 
profits. 

Co-operation of Manufacturer and Retailer 

There is room for better co-operation between 
the retailer and the manufacturer. That the lat- 
ter often takes advantage of the fact that he has, 
by means of adyertisingy made it compulsory for 
the retailer to stock the line to cut down the 
storekeeper's profit to infinitesimal proportions 
is generally recognised. On the other hand, the 
retailer often places every obstacle he has at 
his conmiand in the way of advertised brands, 
refuses to stock them until his customers insist, 
and tries to force the sale of substitutes. 
Under these circumstances, it is not surprising to 
find manufacturers who have captured the trade 
in face of fierce opposition compelling the retailer 
to take small profits. A better understanding be- 
tween the two branches of trade might remove 
many of the tiroublesome features existing to-day. 

From the consumer's standpoint, however, 
there is not the slightest doubt that in the mat- 
ter of value advertised lines are the ones to buy 
every time. 

More important, however, than the price is the 
question of quality, and here the consumer has 
everything to gain by patronising advertised 
wares. In the first place, manufacturers cannot 
afford to advertise poor quality products. I do 
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not aaj tiiej nerer do, bat what I do claim is 
that the man who puts a big sum of money into 
publicity for food products, clothing, and other 
necessities with the idea that quality does not 
matter is selecting a most excellent method f<Nr 
losing his money. The consumer has to buy neces- 
sities over and over again, and if the quality is 
not there, he will quickly discover that fact, and 
remove his patronage. In the case of luxuries, 
the buyer is not quite so safe. Pianos, motor 
cars, gold watches, etc., are usually <mly bought 
once in a lifetime, and when mistakes are made 
they prove costly. In these circumstances, the 
advertiser's claims need more careful investiga- 
tion. 

The Protection of the Trade Mark 

In purchasing every-day lines, however, the 
trade mark or brand invariably safeguards the 
consumer against inferior quality. The fact 
that the line is extensively advertised is evidence 
that it is right. When the manufacturer puts 
his trade mark on the article or the packet he 
supplies the consumer with the identification 
mark. If the quality is right, it is easy to pro- 
cure precisely the same line again and continu- 
ously, and if the quality is unsatisfactory, the 
brand is there to show the buyer what to avoid in 
future. The trade mark is a kind of injsurance 
of quality. Manufacturers are well aware of the 
fact that to put their names or brands on inferior 
goods would be a fatal step, but when the qual- 
ity is up to a high standard, they know the ad- 
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▼antage of marking their produets. Bj degrees 
the puhUc is being educated to ask for branded 
goods only, and, in yiew d! the many advantages 
offered by systematically buying trade-marked 
lineS; it is surprising that there should be any 
sale at all for imbranded merchandise^ under 
'which heading I include lines bearing the retail- 
ers' names only. The man who buys nameless 
goods invariably pays a fancy price, has no guar- 
antee of quality, and if, as usually happens, the 
goods fail to come up to expectations, he can not 
be sure, except by becoming a convert to trade 
mark advantages, of being able to avoid the same 
line next time. Changing the store is not always 
a successful remedy when one aims to get away 
from inferior quality goods bearing no name. 

Take the case of gas mantles as a fair example 
of hundreds of instances in which the public 
gains by the purchase of advertised and trade-, 
marked lines and loses by accepting the nameless 
product. In recent years the world's markets 
have been flooded with cheap foreign-made man- 
tles, varying very little in outward appearance 
from the extensively advertised **Welsbach,'' 
^^eritas," and "Ironclad" types. By the simple 
means of offering a big margin of profit the man- 
ufacturers or their agents have succeeded in get- 
ting their inferior substitutes into thousands of 
stores in all parts of the globe, with the result 
that the purchaser who asks for the advertised 
article is confronted with the "just-as-good" 
arguments, and, in many instances, walks off 

with a mantle bearing no name or trade 
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mark. For a day or two the salesman's advice 
wears well^ but before long an ugly crack in the 
mantle reduces the brilliancy of the light without 
making any alteration in the gas consumption. 
When the buyer goes out for his next mantle he 
tries another store, but unless he changes his 
methods and insists on having a branded article 
the probability is that he will get a brother of tte 
much-damaged mantle left at home. Trying to 
find dependable goods amongst nameless stocks 
is like searching for a collar stud in a half -lighted 
room. Whatever ai^uments the retailer brings 
forward, common sense reasoning proves that 
when a manufacturer omits his name from his 
product the main reason is that either the quality 
or the value is not there. 

Ingenuity of the Counterfeiters 

Does not the very fact that immediately a 
well-advertised line wins public favor, scores of 
imitations and substitutes follow on its heels and 
make frantic efforts to divert some of the trade 
from its proper channel, clearly prove the su- 
periority of advertised lines? There must be 
some big advantage in branded goods when com- 
petitors devote so much time, labor, and ingenu- 
ity to the task of copying the **leaderV labels, 
wrappers or packets — ^when so many hours are 
spent in the endeavour to dig up a combination of 
letters that will either look, or, when pronounced, 
sound like the name of the advertised artida 
Take the cases of "Odd" and "O. T." as two 

striking examples of the tide of imitation that 
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sets in when the public shows a decided prefer- 
ence for certain lines. Hundreds of counterfeits 
— some of them so ridiculously unlike the origi- 
nal as to cause only amusement, some of them 
so deliberately barefaced that their ejection was 
quite easy when the lawyers got to work, others 
planned with a cleverness worthy of a better 
cause— of these two lines have made their appear- 
ance in the space of a few years. And does not 
the fact that these substitutes have all claimed to 
be ^^just as good" as the originals demonstrate 
the leadership of the advertised lines? It is only 
on very rare occasions that the boldest of imita- 
tions (daims to be better than the original article, 
and yet you would think that anything short of 
that would be quite useless as an inducement for 
the public to change their allegiance. 

Summed up, then, the advantages to be gained 
by the consumer in buying advertised lines are : 

(1) Lower prices. 

(2) Better values. 

(3) Better qualities. 

(4) Uniform goodness. 

(5) Insurance against dissatisfaction. 

In the case of food supplies, I would include 
amongst the advantages the benefit to health by 
securing supplies in which the standard of pu- 
rity is invariably higher than demanded by Pure 
Food Laws. 

Indirect Inflaence 

The power of advertising works to the adi^^anr 
ti^ or^ffirronmrtdSity In many indirect ways. 
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magarines; and periodicals, their morea^edngftse, 
their rapidly impvQyhi^'Q^OLsSitf 
erary aud artiafcic pQint .olJriPW; ar^ raaiidr^ge 
to advertising. KevapapeM^JUa^^ roag«fflg)e^ Ib 
their present fom^wmtld not hare tera^Jieaf^^f 
but for the higJiaancial <aiiJdtrite14fflj&jr^!^ved 

from advertisers. But for the fact that millions 
. of money pour into the publicity depar^s^nta of 
\ all the big publishing houses, such magazines as 
\ "Everybody's," "Munsey'«," "The London," "The 
Strand," such newspapers as are published in 
America on week-days and Sundays, English 
dailies of the "Daily Mail" and "Daily Tele- 
graph" type, would never have existed in their 
present sizes. Take away the a4vieidifiingj:eve;;^ 
nue, and leave the newspapers and magarines to 
depend on their sales for their ^^penses tend proJt^ 
ifs, and you would find a big shrinJb^age in. tiieir 
size and quality. Editors and others engaged in 
journalistic capacities on the modern newspaper 
are apt to scoff at the progress made by adver- 
tising, forgetting that their salaries come from 
the revenue produced by advertisements, and 
that but for the fact that publicity methods have 
developed at a great pace in recent years, their 
positions would be filled by men drawing much 
lower salaries. 

The much boasted power of the Press would 
never have existed but for the great sums spent 
in the effort to secure publicity. Take the ad- 
vertising revenue away, and the Press would find 

it had little or no influence in public affairs — 
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its power would be so crippled fl^ not even a 
Municipal councillor would fiieek its su|^rt. 

In a recent issue of the ^Ijacties' Home Jour- 
nal/' the highest-prioed advertisiBg medium in 
America^ or in the world for that matter^ an in- 
teresting query was raised by one of the sub- 
scribers. The Curtis Publishing Co., in their re- 
ply did not hesitate to plainly state what caused 
their publication to exist and thrive. Here is the 
story in the Curtis Company's own words : 

- -''What kind of a magazine could you give us," is her 
Inquiry, "if you had no advertisements at all?" "We had 
/ never thought of this, so did some figniring. At the pres- 
' ent price of ten cents a copy or one dollar and a half 
I a year we could give the reader a magazine of thirty-two 
I pages without an advertisement. But that is figured on 
< the basis that the circulation would remain as it is. And 
\ may I ask any woman who reads this how long would 
\ she be content to pay us her ten cents or her dollar and 
'a half for a magazine that would feel as thin and be 
/'as inadequate in its contents as a thirty-two page maga- 
/ zine would necessarily be? Not one woman in a thou- 
, sand would be satisfied with it. And this dissatisfaction 
would naturally lead to a discontinuance of the subscrip- 
i tions and sales; and in just proportion, of course, as the 
\ circulation decreased the income would decrease, and the 
number of pages would decrease. Then the thirty-two 
page magazine without advertisements — as a return for 
what the reader pays for it — cleaves the owners of the 
magazine entirely out of the question. It would leave the 
Curtis* Publishing Company not a penny's profit for its 
investment or work. Then would come up the question: 
/ What would be a fair profit for the owners? And, again, 
of course, would the number of pages come down. As a 
matter of fact, in a short time there would be no maga- 
zine at all, and that is the final answer to our corre- 
. spondent's question: it isn't what kind of a magazine we 
\ could make without the advertising income as much as 
that, we couldn't make any kind at all. It is the adver- 
tiser who has made possible the American magazine of 
to-day; without him it could scarcely exist." 

There would be no such thing as "million circu* 
lations'^ if there was no such thing as advertising. 
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Jn the production of paper^ in t he deve lopmeiit 
of the printing business, in the eTolujkion of iStt 
printing press, in the provisinn otj^bour for 

great armies of men, advertising .exect9,^'P^' 
erful and rapidly increaflOAS influence for good. 
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THE POWER FOR EVIL 

Advertising has its abases as well as its uses. 
Its powerful influence works chiefly in the direc- 
tion of commercial progress on straightforward 
lines, but in many cases it is the vehicle in which 
"€tet rich quick^' and "gold brick" schemes are 
driven to their destination. 

A regrettable feature of the advertising col- 
umns of many daily newspapers, magazines, and 
other x>eriodicals is the presence tiberein of^p- 
to the p ublic purse that are, t o a lesser 



or greater degree, swindles of a particularly glar- 
ing type. 

The astounding fact about this class of adver- 
tising is that it must be quite apparent to news- 
paper proprietors that their columns are contin- 
ually being used by sharpers whose only object is 
to transfer as much money as possible from the 
pockets of the papers' readers to their own. In 
a great number of cases a single glance at the 
proposition placed before the public is enough to 
convince any man of ordinary intelligence that 
a gross fraud is being attempted. And yet the 
great majority of newspapers deliberately shut 
their eyes to the fact that disreputable traders 
of the worst class are using the advertising col- 
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nmns for the purpose of picking the pockets of 
subscribers. In very many instances I believe 
this unfortunate state of affairs is due to care- 
lessness or indifference, or both, but it is sin- 
cerely to be hoped that legislation will in the 
near future make this carelessness a punishable 
offence. You still ftnd zieirspaper proprietors 
and managers who make a terrible fuss over the 
number of square inches of block they wiU ad- 
mit into a certain space, who wiU argue at great 
length over the sise of diaplay type or the quan- 
tity of '^lack" in illustrated advertisements, but 
who will admit to their columns aay quantity of 
"nervous debility" filth or "catch-penny schexz^es" 
in which small type ib the one redeeming fea- 
ture. 

Only a few days ago I came across a quarter- 
I>age annomiGement with the heading, "Saved 
from the Knife," illustrated with a picture show- 
ing a young girl sitting up in bed, her face dis- 
torted with fear. Following the direction of her 
gaze, I saw in veiled outline the figures of two 
doctors standing by the operating table, with 
the worst features emphaaised as only the pecu- 
liar genius of patent medicine vendors can em- 
phasise th^n. The whole thing was horribly 
nauseating, and a serious offence against public 
decency. If by any chance such an advertise- 
ment fell into the hands of a «[ck person awaiting 
a medical operation, it might easily work incal- 
culable mischief. 

The following paragrafAi appeared in the Mel 
bourne "Age" of March 1st, 1911 : — 
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For sone time pftst the Cttetoms D<piM>tflMnt liaa been 
receiving letters of protest from the proprietors of patent 
medicines and hygienic articles of all descriptions. The 
Commerce Act, passed as far back as 1905, saya that 
the labels on bottles imported into the Commonwealth 
must be ''truthful." Extravagant terms are not allowed. 
A vendor may conseientiously believe that he possesses 
the most valuable medicinal article in the world. But the 
Commerce Act wil) not allow him to say so— at least, not 
on the outside of his bottle, if he wi^es it to be handled 
within the Commonwealth. The effect of the prohibition, 
which has been in force for some years, has been, on the 
whole, salutary. There hae been a distinct «lump in the 
"cure-air nostrums that were at one time allowed to go 
unchecked. If a proprietor wishes to score off suffering 
humanity by announcing that he has a ''certain cure" for 
consumption,^ for example, he must take his goods else- 
w^here. He Is not allowed to advertise anything as an 
"absolutely infallible speci&c" At least he is not allowed 
to put such a description on the outside of the bottle or 
package. For some time there were heart-burnings. It 
seems that latterly, however, the tide has turned. The 
Minister of Customs made available yesterday a letter 
from a very well-known firm engaged in the manufacture 
of a certain fluid, stating that the "u«e of strictly measured 
terms" would be adhered to in future, as far as it was con- 
cerned. The letter expressed the opinion that the effect 
of the present prohibition would be salutary as a check 
upon ilambuoyant and misleading labels, and that it would 
not in the least harm the genuine goods. The Minister 
said yesterday that tawny letters similar to this one had 
been received. The announcement of several that they 
intended in future to employ "strictly measured terms" in 
their labels and pamph£ets, even when tl^ goods were 
not intended for Australian consumption, is regarded as 
something like a triumph for the Commerce Act. 

WMlst recognising and calling attention to 
the evil influence of these quack medicine ^^cure- 
alls/' the ^^Age" continues to permit its columns 
to be used by quacks, whose aim is to ^^score off 
suffering humanity" hy advertising ^^absoluteiy 
infallible remedies" for diseases whicdi are incu- 
rable. 



The qualifying clause, ^^At least he is not al- 
lowed to put such a description on the outside of 
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the bottle or package/' following the statement, 
^*He is not allowed to advertise anything as an 
absolutely infallible specific/' is significant in 
Tiew of the fact that the advertising pages of 
the same issue contained several columns of 
quack medicine announcements, including '^a 
famous remedy for consumption/' cures for can- 
cer, "nervous weakness," ^^eakened vitality/' 
"difficult cases in both sexes/' deafness, alco- 
holic excess, and so on. 

By a curious coincidence a man who said that 
he was suffering from cancer, and whose face 
and lips were swathed in bandages, called on the 
Victorian Premier, at the Minister's private resi- 
dence, on the same morning as the "Age" para- 
graph made its appearance, and said that he had 
a complaint to make. Unfolding the bandages, 
he showed the Minister his lip, which presented a 
shocking appearance. 

A certain advertising quack had, the visitor 
said, been treating him. The sum of f 50, the 
sufferer further asserted, had been paid to the 
man, who now informed him that he could do no 
more for him, and that he had not a month to 
live. 

The Premier of this Australian state subse- 
quently remarked that he pitied the poor man 
very much. It was very distressing to see a f d- 
low human being so afflicted. He did not think 
that it was right for anyone to act in the way 
that the unfortunate man had stated. It made 
one indignant. He was considering what he 
would do. 
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In its issue of November 12th, 1913, the Chi- 
cago "Tribune" (a newspaper which is doing 
splendid and courageous work in opposing the 
many evils of quackery) turned the searchlight 
on the methods of a notorious cancer fakir — ^Dr. 
g. R. Chamlee, 36 West Randolph Street, Chi- 
cago. This man's specialty is scaring timid 
women, and although the United States Govern- 
ment has condemned his "remedy" as worthless 
he continues to make money and to keep life in 
his pernicious business because certain newspa- 
pers allow him to use their space for the pur- 
pose of reaching their readers. This Chamlee 
case is so important that I quote at length from 
the Chicago "Tribune" : 

"Chamlee advertises he can cure cancer. He uses what 
he calls a 'blood purifier.' 

"He advertises extensively that 'every lump in a wom- 
an's breast is a cancer.' He sends out a booklet written 
with the design of frightening healthy persons into the 
belief that they are afflicted with this terrible incurable 
disease. 

"The book is so phrased that an ignorant person pos- 
sessed of little imagination would have no difficulty in 
persuading himself or herself that a wart, a bruise, or a 
mole was incipient cancer. So much for Chamlee as a liar. 

"Chamlee's *cure' for cancer is a fake. The United 
States department of agriculture some time ago made an 
analysis of his remedy. 

" 'The results of this analysis/ stated the report on 
Chamlee to the postoffice authorities, 'show the treatment 
furnished by Dr. Chamlee cannot by any possibility accom- 
plish the results claimed for it in the cure of cancer.' 

"Dr. Chamlee had as a patient Mrs. Sarah J. St. Clair, 
an old and respected resident of Valparaiso, Ind. Mrs. 
$t. Clair lies beneath a headstone now. Chamlee is charged 
with having put her there. In support of that charge the 
following letter is offered as exhibit 'A': 

"'Valparaiso, Ind., Nov. 1.— (Editor of The Tribune.)— 
Another class of falars working in Chicago and elsewhere 
more cruel than the "men specialists," are the self-styled 
cancer specialists, and I wish to call attention to one in 
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your dty who deserves not only exposure but the most 
vigorous and summary punishment within the power of 
the law to administer. 

" *I refer to an institution located in room 30& J6 West 
Randolph street, known as Dr. Chamlee & Co. The proofs 
upon which I base my assertion that he is not only a quack 
but a cruel monster dealing out death to his victims while 
promising a cure, stealing their money with alluring prom- 
ises of recovery, and in almost every instance sending them 
away to die at home, rather than in his own "rooms," were 
obtained from a patient who submitted to his treatment on 
May 19, 1913. The particulars of that case were as fol- 
lows: 

" 'This lady, whose name appears in the contract issued 
bv the U. S. Cancer Cure, came to my office May 5 ccmi- 
plaining of a lump in her breast. Upon examination I told 
her the lump was a cancer and there was no cure for her, 
other than a complete excision of the breast» with all the 
neighboring infected glands. 

" 'At that time I warned her against any possible delay 
that would come from the use of the various exploited 
cancer "cures" of which we read in the various papers. 

'"This patient was evidently greatly depressed from 
what I told her, and that night read in a Chicago newspa- 
per the advertisement of a Dr. Chamlee offering a guaran- 
tee of cure. She went to Chicago and after some nego- 
tiations, during which time the price was reduced from 
$1,000 to $100, agreed to take the treatment. This patient 
entered the institution on May 19 and was discharged on 
June 2, believing herself cured. 

"'When she returned to Valparaiso I was aeain called 
to see her, and what I then saw made my blood run cold, 
to think that in a city like Chicago such hideous surgery- 
could be allowed to go unpunished. The entire right 
breast had been sloughed away by the use of arsenic com- 
pounds and a deep incision had been made in the axilla, 
evidently with some such instrument as a pair of shears. 

" 'Both wounds were packed full of cloths smeared with 
some dirty greenish ointment. Evidently no attempt had 
been made to observe the simplest rule of asepsis, and 
the patient was at that time sufifering from a general sep- 
ticemia. 

"'She died on June 13 of septicemia, not a victim of 
cancer but a victim of the Chamlee Cancer institute not 
less surely than if she had been struck down in cold blood 
for a price. 

"'With this letter I am sending you the original con- 
tract entered into by this patient and the "U. S. Cancer 
Cure," which you see is illusive and unfair. I inclose also 
another letter received by friends of the patient after her 
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death, showing that another victim of the Chamlee insti- 
tute went in the same way. 

" *I am also sending you a label from a large bottle of 
Dr. Chamlee's cancer blood purifier, which bottle was 
brought from the institute by the patient, the details of 
whose death I have related to you. 

"'This medicine kills cancer "germs" and prevents re- 
currences in other parts of the body if taken three months 
as directed. Incidentally it costs $5 a bottle. 

"'I inclose a series of letters addressed to a ladv who 
was at that time a member of my family whom I asked to 
write to Dr. Chamlee, leading him to suppose she had a 
cancer. You will observe that in these letters the final 
appeal is made to buy medicine after all hope has been 
abandoned of getting her to go to the institute for treat- 
ment. Another amusing statement made in the Chamlee 
literature to which I wish to call vour attention is his re- 
quest for the patient to bring plenty of old cloths for 
poulticing purposes. 

" 'The evident deception and fraud in all of Chamlee's 
advertising which he is sending to every one through the 
mails should bring this arch fiend into unpleasant relations 
with the government. I wish also to call your attention 
to the fact that Dr. Chamlee himself is not a resident of 
Chicago, but the business is run under his name and the 
documents are signed "Dr. S. R. Chamlee." Is not that 
a fraud in itself? ' 

" 'G. H. Stoner, M. D.' " 
"The contract reads as follows: 

" 'OUR GUARANTEE 

" 'Chicago, 111., May 19, 1913. 
" 'Mrs. Sarah J. St. Clair of Valparaiso, Ind., to U. S. Can- 
cer Cure, Dr.: 
"'For treatment of cancer, tumor, or sore on breast.. $100 
" 'Credit by cash 50 



tt 



" 'Balance due $50 

'To be paid within two weeks, or when the killed part 
of cancer comes out. 

"'We agree to remove by our treatment all external 
cancerous growths that we find upon first examination. 

" 'PERMANENT CURE GUARANTEED if no other 
deep or lymphatic glands are poisoned; ... if, how- 
ever, other deep or Tympathic glands are already poisoned 
and another cancer or growth ever should come, nothing 
refunded, but we agree to treat the same free of charge 
to the best of our ability and when advisable, provided, 
however, that the patient returns to us upon first appear- 
ance of cancer while it is small. 
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" 'After this bill and all other charges for room, board, 
and nursing are paid we agree to fttmish our Cancer 
Blood Purifier for three months fr«e. 

"'It is understood and agreed the doctor may change 
the method and treatment at any time and use blisters, 
injections, curette, scissors, or anything necessary. The 
use of all or anything shall be left entirely to the discre- 
tion of the doctor, regardless of any promise or under- 
standing. 

"'Accepted and agreed to by the undersigned: 

" '(Signed) U. S. CANCER CURE; 
" 'SARAH J. ST. CLAI R.* " 

In a leading article dealing witk tbia same 
case the "Tribune" said : 

"Quackery has no scruples to keep it from manslaughter. 
The story of the victim of the Chamlee cancer cure, re- 
lated in the letter of the Valparaiso physician published 
in 'The Tribune,' shoWs that the quack, to get the money, 
will trifle with life. 

"Government endeavors to protect the property of citi- 
zens from fraud, but when health and life itself are con- 
cerned there is a disposition to surrender the unfortunate 
to their own judgment and the mercies of the charlatan. 

"If a man gulled people in a mining swindle he'd have 
some government authority down on him in short order, 
but a fraudulent 'cure' seems to be protected by the 
theory that a person in ill health must have perfect 
freedom to seek recovery whether his search leads hkn 
to a quack or not. 

"It is the victim's misfortune to be incapacitated for 
good judgment. Fear drives out common sense. Desper- 
ation seeks any plausibly presented remedy. The swindler 
has his victim in a helpless condition and the false prom- 
ises of cure are clutched at. 

"As the revelations of malpractice continue, the Illinois 
legislature finds its position increasingly unenviable. It 
refused to pass a law which would have offered more 
protection to the unfortunate. In its next session it may 
show less regard for quacks and more for their victims. 



The Clairyoyant Swindle 

In most countries clairvoyancy is now called 
thievery and the men and women who practise it 
are law breakers. In the United States a flourish- 
ing business is still done in this particular 
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,1)ra2ich of roguery and here^ agaiiii the fakirs 
i €ywe their saccess almost entirely to the fact that 

many of the important newspapers are ready to 
rxent their advertising columns to '^get-rich- 

quick'' schemes. 

A very interesting case, illustrating the part 
played by certain newspapers as profit-sharers in 
the clairvoyancy fraud, came to light in the re- 
cent Chicago trial of James Byan, alias ^Trof . 
Charles T. Crane," clairvoyant, and Bamy 
Bertshe, saloonkeeper-politician. 

Here is part of the evidence taken in this case 
and quoted from the Chicago Tribune of Nov. 
11th, 1918 : 

''Mrs. Crane lives at 1912 South Park avenue and is 
an emi>love of the central postoffice. She testified she 
vras swindled out of $500. She said 'Prof. Crane' had told 
her she would live to be 84 years old. 

" 'I found an advertisement in the newspaper one day/ 
Mrs. Case testified, 'and went to see Prof. Milton for a 
reading. I was &sked to write two names on a piece of 
paper. I did so. One of the names was "Fred Hayes/' 
my first husband, who is dead. 

"'Prof. Crane* (indicating Ryan, the defendant), 'told 
me my dead husband was my strongest guide. He did 
not want me to worry and was preparing a place of 
happiness for me, he said. Then the clairvoyant asked 
me if I had any money. 1 told him I had $500, which I 
had saved up to buy a place in some home for the aged. 

" 'He ^ told me the spirit of my husband wanted that 
money invested so it would bring some big returns. He 
suggested mining stock, but that was too uncertain, so I 
refused. Then I told him I had my manuscript, "The In- 
habitants of Other Worlds." 

" 'He said it was just what he had been looking for, and 
he knew where he could have it published and put on 
the market. I left the manuscript with him, but he said 
I would have to leave $500 to cover the expense incidental 
to its publication. He said he would guarantee I wouldn't 
lose the money. He gave me a note for it. 

" 'I called several times after that, and he told me the 
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directors of the publishing house were busy readinethe 
manuscript and were more than pleased with it. Then 
I was told he was sick. Later I got a message he had 
gone to Mexico, and several days later "The Inhabitants 
of Other Worlds" came back in the mail. Then I knew 
I had been swindled.' 

"John M. Glendening, who said he was soliciting ad- 
vertising from clairvoyants for the Chicago Examiner, a 
newspaper, was the next witness. He testified that at 
some times James Ryan and at other times his brother, 
Frank Ryan, contracted for and paid him for advertise- 
ments in the Examiner heralding the wonderful abilities 
of 'Prof. Crane' and Trof. Milton.' 

"'I have known Jimmy Ryan for about a year and a 
half,' said Glendening. 'I have known his brother, Frank, 
for fifteen years. I took advertising from both of them, 
one under the name of 'Prof. Miltoir and the other under 
the name of 'Prof. Crane*' 

'"One day, at 1316 Michigan boulevard, where Frank 
was working, he told me he was going to put Jimmy in 
business. I told him that would mean more advertising. 
He said he would pay for Jimmv's advertising. He signed 
the contract. Sometimes I collected the money for both 
places from Jimmy and sometimes from Frank. On sev- 
eral occasions I saw both of them at the same place/" 

"Attorney Benjamin Short took up the cross examina- 
tion of the witness. 

" 'Did your paper, the Examiner, publish advertisements 
from both of these clairvoyants?' asked Attorney Short 

" 'Yes.' 
'Did they bring the advertisements to you?' 
'No. That was my business — to go down there and 
get their advertising and to get them to increase it and 
advertise more. I used to talk it over with them. If they 
said there weren't many people coming in and business 
was dull, I advised them to advertise more, that we'd 
bring 'em business.' 

" 'You say these Ryans advertised under the name of 
Prof. Milton and Prof. Crane?* 

" 'Yes.' 

"'And you knew those were not their right names, yet 
you took the advertisements from them and your paper 
published them?' 

"'That wasn't any of my business.' 

" 'Have you ever met the fellow who writes those hi^h 
moral editorials on the back page of your paper?' 

"Judge Walker sustained objections by Assistant State's 
Attorney Fleming. 
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" 'What rate doc$ your paper cb^krge the clairvoyants 
for advertising?' 

" *They have a regular rate.' 

'* '1 know, but is it more or {ess than what they charge 
other advertisers?' 

" 'We get more out of the clairvoyants.' 

" 'Why does the Examiner charge high rates for the 
clairvoyant advertisements?' 

" 'I can't say that. I guess that's for the man who 
snakes the rate card to say. I don't fix the rates. I just 
sell the advertising at the rate they fix.' 

" 'Did you always get your money from them?' 

" 'They paid us in advance.' " 

Here you will note is the clear admission by 
a representative of one of Chicago's important 
newspapers, firstly, that he knew that these 
Byan brothers were advertising in the colnnms 
of the Examiner nnder the false names of 'Tro- \ 
feasor'^ Milton and "Professor" Byan and sec- 
ondly that a higher adveiiising rate was charged I 
to "clairvoyants" than to other advertisers. Can / 
there be any other reason for higher rates in/ 
cases of this type other than the knowledge tha^ 
men who are in the "get-rich-qnick" business can 
afford to pay more— can be compelled to pay 
more? And in compelling them to pay more do 
not the newspaper proprietors who take advan- 
tage of snch opportunities share in the ill-gotten 
gains of these land-sharks? 

Electric Belt Frauds 

The Electric Belt swindle would have died lorig 
before it did if newfi^aper proprietors had exer- 
cised a proper censorship over thdr advertising 
columns. They knew the ^Tbelts'^ were useless — 
they had convincing evidence before them that 

the goods were bought at f5 a dozen and sold at 
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anything from f 25 to f 150 each. But tke men 
who ran these swindles put a big share of the 
proceeds into the pockets of certain newspaper 
owners^ and so the latter closed their eyes to the 
fact that subscribers to their publications were 
being robbed just as surely as they would have 
been had they trusted the word of a confidence 
trickster. They sheltered themselves under the 
excuse that if these advertisers were breaMng the 
law it was a matter for the police authorities to 
attend to ! 

I am quite aware of the newspaper manager's 
usual explanation : ^'We have no evidence that 
makes it advisable that we should take any steps 
in the matter^ and in any case our readers are 
able to take care of themselves !" The same ar- 
gument might be used by the man who gives a 
garden party and admits a few notorious mem- 
bers of the Ught-flngered fraternity to mix with 
the guests. 

In very many of the journals you pick up to- 
day you can point out quite a number of adver- 
tisements that are of a particularly suspicious 
character. Deaf cures, fat cures, cancer cures, 
medicines and treatments for nervous com- 
plaints, mesmerism courses, patent medicines of 
a loathsome type, and so on ad nauseam. 

In a great many cases the men who run these 

"lines" know quite well that they are "sailing 

close to the wind," but so long as the newspapers 

accept their "copy," and the police keep oflE their 

premises, they boast of their intention to run the 

swindle for all it is worth. Frequently they re- 
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gard the whole thing as an immense and profit- 
making joke, and laugh at the ease with which 
the public can he gulled. "People love to be 
duped," they say, and so they proceed to impose 
on them to the best of their ability. 

Deaf Cures 

Take Deaf cures as an example of one of many 
advertising swindles. I know a man who boasts 
that he has the names and addresses of several 
thousands of deaf people in his possession, and 
that he derives a big annual income from them. 
Deafness cannot be cured, but deaf people, he 
will tell you, never entirely lose faith in the pos- 
sibilities of a cure. No matter how often they 
are swindled, they come up smiling again when 
the next bait comes along. This man's modus 
operandi is to advertise a remedy, generally 
something that costs a few cents and sells for as 
many dollars, and in addition to his methods in 
the case of applications received through adver- 
tisements from people who are not already on his 
very valuable list, he employs a carefully devised 
follow-up system for the deaf folk whose names 
and addresses he knows so well. To these he 
sends a personal letter stating that "a mutual 
friend has asked him to write," and, having 
started the correspondence, he shows infinite pa- 
tience in the effort to secure an order. If the 
price quoted does not bring the looked-for re- 
sponse and a cheque in a reasonable time, the 
special concession stage is entered on — ^the "send 

flO now and flO when cured" sort of letter, and 
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80 by easy stages the price goes down until prob- 
ably not more than 200 or 300 per cent, profit is 
shown if a sale eventuates. When the entire list 
has been well worked, the business closes its 
doors, and a few weeks later a new one opens at 
another address with a new name, a new cure, 
a new set of literature and form letters, but the 
"remedy'^ is the same, the proprietor is the same, 
notwithstanding the change of name, and with 
the same list of names in his possession he goes 
over the well-known ground again. 

Exactly how many times this partieiilar swin- 
dle can be worked before it fails to show divi- 
dends has not been demonstrated, but since there 
are thousands of newspapers ready to take ad- 
vertisements that keep this kind of thing going, 
and the law shows little or no interest in the 
movements of these traders, it is a matter for 
considerable surprise that men run the risks in- 
separable from burglary and other "hard work'' 
crimes when money-making schemes of this sort 
place a "gentleman's" calling within reach of all. 

Even the "Electric Belt" scheme is not so 
dead as it is supposed to be. Many of the men 
who did so well in this business a decade ago are 
of an inventive turn of mind, and with the aid of 
a few alterations and a more modern name are 
selling some very good substitutes to-day. As 
I write I have an advertisement for one of these 
belt-successors in front of me. The Apparatus of- 
fered as a cure for all ills costs about one dollar, 

and is quite useless at that. It is sold at fSS if 
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tie inquirer is convinced quickly — ^if he is slow 
to make up Ms mind, the price shrinks. 

The ^^concession" plan is worked with nearly 
all these big profit propositions. The margin be- 
tween actual cost and the selling price usually 
leaves plenty of room for "generous" terms and 
a letter asking the inquirer to send "|10 now and 
the balance when cured" looks so very genuine 
to the man who does not grasp the fact that the 
smaller sum shows a very comfortable profit. 

Newspapers Realising Responsibility 

In recent years I am glad to say that several 
newspaper proprietors have recognised the grow- 
ing evil of "Get rich quick" advertising, and have 
taken energetic steps to cut it out of their par- 
ticular publications. Three years ago "Printer's 
Ink" sent a letter to 250 newspapers inquiring 
what measures were being taken to prevent the 
appearance in their columns of fraudulent and 
improper advertising. Thirty-five of the journals 
replied that they refused to accept private dis- 
ease advertisements under any circumstances 
and ten others accepted such copy, but reserved 
the right of revision (a right very rarely exer- 
cised). A number of others refused advertise- 
ments dealing with guessing competitions, pat- 
ent medicines, intoxicating liquors, bucket shops 
and reward certificates. The result of the in- 
quiry showed some signs of an awakening on 
the part of newspaper proprietors to a sense of 
their responsibility in the matter. I am not pre- 
pared to say that all the advertisements in pa- 
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pers retaining the services of a censor emanate 
from '^clean" business houses, because in certain 
cases where the boast is made that '^undesirable" 
advertising is refused it appears to me that 
a somewhat blunt-edged knife is used, but 
there is undoubtedly a growing tendency m 
the part of newspaper directors to keep their 
columns free from taint. The steps taken in this 
direction by the Chicago "Tribune," 'Every- 
body's," "Munsey's," "Collier's," the "London 
Magazine," and many others, are praiseworthy 
efforts in the right direction, and whilst the pro- 
prietors of these publications lose thousands of 
dollars by refusing tainted money, my opinion is 
that they get a bigger share of the better class of 
advertising than would otherwise be the case, 
and there is no doubt their readers appreciate 
the endeavours to safeguard their iM)cket8 from 
unscrupulous tricksters. 

Here is the advertising policy of the "London" 
magazine : — 

The existence of every advertiser depends upon the 
support he receives from the buyers of his commodity. 

The existence of ever^ publication depends upon the 
support it receives from its advertisers and readers alike. 

Neither advertiser nor magazine can hope to retain 
this support if they forfeit the confidence of the classes 
upon which their respective existences depend. 

Neither magazine nor advertiser can hope to long retain 
this confidence if they are jointly responsible for the 
publication of advertisements of an obviously untrust- 
worthy character. 

Naturally, readers object to be victimised-— advertisers 
of repute object to appear in print in the company of 
"the other kind" — readers cease to be readers, and ad- 
vertisers that are "worth while" cease to be advertisers 
— as far as the magazine in question is concerned. 

The only satisfactory policy is one of active co-opera- 
tion for the common good by magazine and advertiser 
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alike, and this is the policy adopted by the "London" and 
its advertisers. 

No advertisements of **get-rich-quick" schemes, catch 
competitions, mesmerism courses, and such like are ac- 
cepted for insertion in the "London." 

This policy begets confidence — the confidence of the 
reputable advertiser in the "London" as a medium, and 
of the reader in the "London" as a magazine. 

If a manufacturer takes the bold step of adopting a 
specific trade-mark, he does so with a definite object-^ 
to protect his goods from unfair competition, and his 
customers against goods of inferior quality. 

For he knows that if 3rou have bought his goods and 
are dissatisfied you will give them a wide berth in future, 
so he cannot afford to sell under his trade-mark goods 
of inferior quality. 

His trade-mark is his guarantee that his goods come 
up to a definite standard of quality — ^recognisable, in- 
stantly detectable, easily avoidable if they fail to give 
entire satisfaction. 

Trade-marked goods are to some extent hall-marked 
goods. 

There are many trade-marked commodities advertised 
in the "London. Their presence here and their dis- 
tinctive names are gn^^rantees that they are right. 

Here is a statement of the kind that should be 
general, taken from the columns of the Roches- 
ter (N. Y.),"Herald^^: 

"The Herald does not accept false or fraudulent 
advertising or medical advertising of objectionable nature. 
Every advertisement in its columns is printed with full 
confidence in the character and reliability of the adver- 
tiser and the truth of the representations made. Readers 
of The Herald will confer a favor upon the pub- 
lishers if they will promptly report any failure on the 
part of an advertiser to make good any ' representation 
contained in a Herald advertisement." 

Sooner or later every respectable newspaper 
will find it necessary to adopt similar rules. 



Legislative Action 

A BiQ was recently introduced into the Brit- 
ish Parliament with the object of strengthening 
the law against the putdication of improper ad- 
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vertiaements. The Indecent Advertisements Act 
of 1889 hasy I understand, had a beneficial effect 
in preventing the distribution of certain types of 
unsavoury advertisements, but it is evidently rec- 
ognised that that Act's definition of ^^indecent ad- 
vertisements" is not wide enough to cover some 
of the obviously unclean advertising issued to- 
day. The third section of the new bill applies 
to ^Whosoever shall (a) publish in any news- 
paper any indecent advertisement; (b) deliver 
to any other person any indecent advertisement 
for the purpose of procuring tilie publication 
thereof in any newspaper," and provides that the 
offender shall be liable on conviction, to a penalty 
not exceeding five pounds; or, in the discretion 
of the court, to imprisonment with or witJiout 
hard labour, for a term not exceeding three 
months. In the case of the conviction of a body 
corporate of an offence against this section, the 
court may impose a penalty not exceeding £25. 
The meaning to be attached to the word **inde- 
cent" is dealt with in a very comprehensive sub- 
section, specifying the subject-matter which is 
prohibited in advertisements. It ends with a 
reference to "drugs, medicines, appliances or 
treatment which might reasonably be construed 
as relating to any illegal surgical operation." 
The term "newspaper" includes any newspaper 
or supplement within the meaning of any act 
for the time being in force relating to the print 
ing, publication or registration of newspapers. 

The West Australian Government recently 
passed some drastic measures deaUnf with pal- 
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ent medicines "^tli the result that people en- 
gaged in this business are not allowed to adver- 
tise in this state at all. The result of this Gov- 
ernment interference was to close down a large 
number of patent medicine concerns operating in 
this state. Inasmuch as the West Australian Act 
failed to discriminate between businesses that 
were legitimate and the bogus variety, it went 
much further than was necessary. 

At the last Conference of the National Asso- 
ciation of Goldsmiths (Great Britain) the Coun- 
cil reported that* "A fraudulent advertisement 
skeleton Bill has been drafted, and our Parlia- 
mentary Committee have the matter in hand.'* 
"Trick advertising," the report continues, ^Tias 
become a fine art, and artfully framed adver- 
tisements are common. We feel it the duly of 
the National Association of Goldsmiths to de- 
fend the reputation of the legitimate trade, and 
to this end we wage continuous warfare against 
advertising swindlers." 

The Dividing Line 

There are obvious difficulties in the way of leg- 
islating against fraudulent advertising, and it 
will not be easy to indicate the exact point at 
which the copy-writer's "enthusiasm" oversteps 
the mark and becomes misrepresentation. Whilst 
one grows very tired of the frequent use of that 
word "best," its abuse is not serious enough to 
miA:e it a punishable c^tence. Still Utete is no 
doubt that well-directed legislation would wipe 
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out many of the worst examples of fraudulent 
publicity. 

It is to be sincerely hoped that the newspaper 
proprietors will recognise the serious side of this 
matter before the Governments of the different 
countries find it necessary to force their attention 
to the evils they are now abetting. 

Long before the Pure Food Laws were passed 
the better type of traders dealing in food sup- 
plies raised the standard of quality to a point 
that made legislation unnecessary in their cases. 
Business men interested in newspapers have not 
too much time to spare if they intend to do 
voluntarily what Parliament will before long 
make compulsory. 

Professor Dill Scott, in his work on the Psy- 
chology of Advertising, says : 

"The time is coming, and indeed has come, when the 
advertising pages of our publications must be edited as 
carefully as the pages of the literary department. The 
advertising manager should not only refuse objectionable 
advertisers, but he should refuse all objectionable advert- 
isements. It is quite possible that an advertisement which 
might be good for .the individual advertiser would be 
injurious to the many who are occupying space in the 
same publication." 

Publication Evils 

There are other advertising evils besides those 
which seek to make riches out of newspaper sub- 
scribers. Advertisers themselves, and shrewd 
advertisers too, are often the victims of delib- 
erately planned schemes to make money easily. 
"Fake" publications of many different types are 
continually making hurried visits to the world 
in which advertisers live, only to make a speedy 
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departure again immediately the money has 
been gathered in. During the last few yearg 1 
have seen many barefaced schemes to swindle ad- 
Tertisers, and the unfortunate part of the busi- 
ness is that in the hands of unscrupulous but 
smiling-f aced canvassers, who can talk well these 
plans often produce surprisingly successful re- 
sults. 

I recall one particularly glaring case. A few 
weeks prior to a Boyal Agricultural Show in Mel- 
bourne (Australia) a well-dressed "canvasser^* 
called on advertisers with a more than usually 
attractive "dummy." The paper was all that 
could be desired, the few illustrations dotted 
here and there amongst the pages gave the "dum- 
my" a good tone, and a circulation of 10,000 cop- 
ies was guaranteed. The publication was sup- 
posed to be a review of the Royal Show, and the 
verbal promise was held out that it would be 
beautifully illustrated with photographs spe- 
cially taken on the Show grounds for this "sou- 
venir" number, and that a series of well-written 
articles would be contributed by experts. The 
advertisement rates looked reasonable when com- 
pared with the publishers' promises, and the ad- 
ditional inducement of a lengthy "notice" helped 
the canvasser considerably. Experienced adver- 
tisers fell like so many ninepins before the on- 
slaught of the silk-hatted and frock-coated adver- 
tising representative, and the texal result must 
have been more than ordinarily satisfactory to 
the originators of the scheme. When the publica- 
,tion did make its appearance, it was found to 
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contain less than tiiiree inches of matter relating 
to the Agricnltural Show, and not an illustration 
of any kind even remotely connected with that 
event. Pictures there were in plenty — ^local 
views, cuts of which are easily and inexpensively 
obtained. From forty to fifty copies were sent 
gratuitously to each advertiser, and so the cir- 
culation was quickly accounted for. 

Studying Advertisers^ Weak Points 

/ 1 could give many similar instances of bogus 
{Publications, souvenir issues of unimportant 
^vents, etc., in which advertisers have been too 
/easily persuaded to sign the cont»*a6t forms. As 
; a general rule, the people who set these schemes 
going are excellent judges of human nature, and 
they know the weak points in the majority of ad- 
vertisers. Free paragraphs or interviews con- 
taining more or less fulsome references to the ad- 
vertiser's personality or highly coloured accounts 
of his business, portraits of the store or its owner, 
printing on imitation art paper, are the baits 
usually held out by canvassers seeking business 
for mushroom papers of this type, and experience 
has proved them remarkably attractive baits, too* 
There is a decided strain of vanity in a big 
percentage of modem advertisers — ^a desire to 
see their portraits in illustrated papers, their 
names in big type, their progress written up in 
laudatory terms. From a purely advertising 
point of view the ^^ntP^ business has little or no 
value, particularly when it is remembered that 
^^rite-ups'' are not often given by first-rank pub- 
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lications. A weakness for this kind of thing 
5 merely makes the advertiser an easy prey for rep- 
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resentatives of the ^Tiere to-day and gone to-mor- 
row*' papers, and when allowed to develop often 
proves a very expensive luxury. 
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OhaptbbVII 
THE POWER TO CREATE NEW BUSINESS 

The man who just looks upon advertising as a 
means of fighting his competitors, as a weapon 
to use for the purpose of diverting trade from the 
man ^'across the street" has not grasped tiiie full 
measure of the power placed at his disposal by 
modem publicity methods. 

A properly conducted publicity scheme is no 
doubt a necessary part of every firm's plan to 
cope with the fierce competition of tibe present 
day, but if taken full advantage of, advertising 
means very much more than that. 

The creative power of advertising has been 
tested many times during the last few years, and 
in the work of increasing the needs of people in 
every clime and class it has been phenomenally 
successful. 

A new kind of razor, a new beverage, a patent 
heel for footwear, or some other article which 
we have not previously felt the need of is intro- 
duced, and the necessary demand is speedily 
created by advertising. 

Influencing the Mind 

By the mere act of persistently reminding a 
man that he needs a certain thing, his mind can 
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be so influenced that by-and-bye he becomes con- 
vinced that the need is a very real one. It is not 
part of my business to convince men that they 
can be swayed, and I know VI^P^ ^ell that ninety- 
nine out of every hundred refuse to believe that 
advertising is the guiding iMW^ that directs their 
purchases. Yet sober fact compels a man to rec- 
ognise that by some extraordiuary coincidence he 
is a generous patron of advertised products. . 
liook through his ppssgssiPli^y and you find the 
names of well-knoTni advertisers in his hats, on 
the inside of his coat, on the straps of his boots, 
on the labels of his whisky bottles, on the little 
gold bands of his eigfors, on the soap he uses, the 
razors he shaves with, and so on, ad infinitum. 
One of the things that give^. a4ve]rtising such im- 
mense power is the fact that the hu man mind is 
much more easily influenced than the average 
man recognises or will admit. The opinions ex- 
pressed in the leading columns of the daUy news- 
papers are voiced by thousand^ of people during 
the day as their own view9 on current events. 
Quite unconsciously they absorb the leader-writ- 
ter^s viewpoint, i and on very rare occasions do 
they realise or adiAit thai the opipipns they voice 
so readily were^ planted there by some newspaper. 
The following example of the power of reitera- 
tion wiU perhaps convey a better idea of the point 
I am aiming to make. Half a dozen friends of 
Mr. "A,'* who was known to enjoy good health, 
had an argument, the outcome of which was a de- 
cision to test the effect of repetition on tiiie hu- 
man mind. On the following d^j the first of the 
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six to meet Mr. "A" assumed a serious and sur- 
prised look, and remarked on the fact that his 
friend was not looking at all well. In ignorance 
of the test that had now commenced, Mr. "A" 
laughed at what he regarded as the stupidity of 
the suggestion, and assuring his questioner that 
he was in the best of health, attached no impor- 
tance to the remark. A little later he met the 
second of the party of six, and, in a varied form, 
the opinion was again expressed that friend "A** 
was looking anything but well. By the time the 
fourth friend had played his part in this little 
comedy, the victim of the joke was not too sure 
that he was in his usual good health, and after 
the fifth and sixth doses of the repetition course 
had been administered, Mr. "A," being fully con- 
vinced that he was out of sorts, left the city hur- 
riedly for his suburban home, where he consulted 
a doctor. Impartial investigation of your own 
actions will, I am sure, prove that reiteration has 
had its influence on your mind, too. 

And so, by directing public attention to goods 
not previously included in the list of daily neces- 
sities, a demand can be created that will keep 
thousands of hands continually engaged in th€ 
effort to meet it. 

Breakfast Foods 

Take the extraordinary demand for cereal 
foods that has set in in recent years as an exam- 
ple of the power of advertising to change the hab- 
its of whole nations. A very few years ago 

Scotch oatmeal porridge was regarded as a most 
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wholesome form of breakfast food. As cliildren, 
we were taught that it would make us strong, 
healthy and active, and give us the power to tri- 
umph over the other boys in the field of sport. I 
do not suppose oatmeal porridge is any worse 
to-day than it was a score of years ago, but the 
revolutionary force of advertising has been at 
nvork, and the old-fashioned breakfast food has 
^'passed out." A new need has been created, and 
instead of praising the health-giving qualities of 
the Scotch meal, we talk of the brain, muscle and 
nerve-building power of a score of carefully pre- 
pared and much advertised breakfast cereals. 
Since our old friend "Sunny Jim" first came to 
us with his irreffl^ble good humour and persua- 
sive eloquence, millions of people have become 
converts to the cereal habit. My own opinion is 
that the breakfast foods of to-day are not much 
better than the Scotch oatmeal of the last cen- 
tury, but scientific methods and modern machin- 
ery have produced foodstuffs that look so much 
more appetising, and the result is that for every 
one person who used to eat oatmeal porridge, a 
hundred people now eat the modem cereals. 
Looked at from that point of view alone, the na- 
tions of the world must have benefited by the de- 
velopment of a habit that places a really whole- 
some diet on the breakfast tables of millions of 
people of all nationalities. 

The development of this need has caused im- 
mense factories to be erected, in which thousands 
of workmen are engaged in preparing these food 

supplies, and, since the creation of new indus- 
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tries, to provide employment for our inoreaaiiig 
population, is one of the pressing needs of the 
age, the work done by advertising in f oetering 
the breakfast cereal habit has been of imTnensft 
advantage in more ways than one. 

Teetotal Beverages 

At one time very little beverage advertisiiv 
was done except on behalf of alcoholic drink*-- 
beer, whisky, and other intoxicating liquids. Jn 
recent years, however, there has been a tendency 
to create a demand for new beverages, the major- 
ity of which have been of the non-alcoholic va- 
riety. 

If the proprietors of ^^O. T." had been cxmteaoi 
to advertise along lines that safeguarded their 
aerated water business, and prevented their trada 
from straying into the hands of competitors, the 
probabili^ is that they would still have had a 
very snug little business; but recognising the 
creative power of twentieth century pufolicitj 
methods, they decided to apply it to the drink 
problem, with results well known to the people 
of both hemispheres to-day. When "O. T" first 
made its appearance, the world was very well 
provided with drinks, and there was variety 
enough to satisfy the most fastidious or trou\de- 
some thirst. If the trade erred at all, it was in 
the direction of providing the pubUc with too 
many thirst-slakers, and yet, as has been proved 
since, there was room for at least one more cor- 
dial to get a grip of the puUic's palate, and es^ 
tablish new records in the matter of sales. Bj 
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force of connstent and persistent adrertisingy the 
annual sales of ^^O. T." reached a total of one mil- 
lion bottles (each bottle containing thirty 
drinks) in less than five years, and this in a coun- 
try where the total population is less than five 
millions. From $2,000 per annum the sales grew 
to $250,000 per annum. Then India, South Af- 
rica and Japan asked for the beverage, and called 
for it in increasing quantities. To-day Great 
Britain, Canada and the United States are show- 
mg their appreciation of "O. T.," and all the evi- 
dence i>oints to sales in those countries that will 
eclipse all previous records. Closely identified 
as I was and responsible for the advertising cam- 
paign during the years that took the sales from 
a few thousand bottles annually to the million 
mark, I had unique opportunities for watching 
the progress and development of a campaign de- 
tsdgned to create a new want. The sale of a mil- 
lion bottles of a non-alcoholic beverage in a coun- 
try with so small a population did something 
more than give impetus to human desire — ^it de- 
creased the sale of alcoholic beverages and had a 
direct influence in making people more temperate 
in the use of thirst-quenchers. The wave of tem- 
perance now spreading throughout the United 
Kingdom, the United States, Australia and other 
countries is being helped by the fact that recent 
years have brought useful and palatable addi- 
tions to the list of non-intoxicating beverages. If 
temi>erance reformers desire to push the move- 
ment along at a greater speed they will discover 

the secret of manufacturing harmless drinks with 
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the pretty colouring and fascinating flavour of 
the beverages made by the Monks of St. Benedic- 
tine and Chartreuse, and with advertising at 
their service to force the sales, it may be as easy 
to cultivate a taste for healthier liquids as it was 
to implant a desire in the public mind for health- 
giving breakfast foods. 

Clothing 

In the United States and in Canada men's 
ready-made clothing is much more popular than 
it is in England. Sceptical-minded individuals 
may regard it as a mere coincidence, but never- 
theless it is a fact that ready-made suits are 
much more extensively advertised in America 
than anyivhere else. Ldl England the great bulk 
of men's clothing advertising is of the ^^made-to- 
order" type. Again, it may be coincidence, but 
it is also fact, that the majority of Englishmen 
who pay any attention to dress have their suits 
made to order. I hold the opinion that a care- 
fully prepared campaign of ready-to-wear suit 
advertising, backed up by manufacturing facili- 
ties that would ensure satisfaction in fit, mate- 
rials and style, is one of the big advertising op- 
portunities waiting to be picked up in England 
to-day. 

Safety Razors 

When the first safety razor was placed upon 
the market millions of men were using razors, 
and very few saw the need for any improvement 
in the old-style weapon. A number of men found 
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stropping difficulty but that scarcely suggested 
the need for a new kind of razor. The high price 
of the new device as compared with the older 
style did not seem to favour the chances of big 
sales^ and yet, by means of skilful advertising, 
enormous business is being done in "safetys" to- 
day. A dozen or more different types are exten- 
sively advertised, and people who did not ask for 
anything better than the hollow-ground article 
a few years ago will tell you to-day that they 
could not shave with anything but a Gillette. 
When I hear, as I have done, men who less than 
a year ago declared that they would not waste 
money on those new-fangled shaving outfits, 
swearing that they are indispensable, I smile at 
the oft-expressed opinion that it is only Women 
who are influenced by advertisements. Publicity 
has just as much power to direct the expenditure 
of the male members of the household as it has to 
open the purse of the most confirmed bargain- 
hunter of the opposite sex. 

The Rubber Heel 

A few years ago some inventive manu- 
facturer hit ujpon an idea for a new kind 
of heel made of rubber, which could easily 
be attached to the leatter heel. It was 
inexpensive, made walking less tiring, and 
raised the height of the wearer by a quarter of 
an inch or so. It was not what, in hackneyed 
phraseology, is usually styled "a long felt want," 
but after reading the first few advertisements 
people commenced to wonder how they had man- 
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aged to get alon^ witbont raVber httAn. Tkt 
"want" grew, and millions of those heels axe now 
used every year. 

Boot Fc^hes 

A couple of decades ago boot polishes Irere tm- 
known, the shoe-shine of that day being obtained 
with the aid of a "cake" of blacMng tod plenty 
of elbow-grease. A few years ago, however, the 
manufacturer and the advertiser got to work on 
that shoe shining problem with the result that 
blacking became boot polish, and in place of the 
wax paper wrapper the more attractive form of 
tin covering came into general use. That the 
shoe paste of to-day is less harmful than the 
"mixture" retailed to the public ten years ago 
there can be no doubt, and it certainly gives a 
better shine without the heed for so much exer- 
tion. Under the persuasive influence and tender 
care of ^Dr." Advertising, the boot polish want 
has grown to tremendous proportions, dnd mil- 
lions of tins of paste sold each year make sach an 
amazing total that one is inclined to b^eve that 
housewives must have fouhd some other tise for 
boot polish besides that of shinihg sbbes. 

Fountain Pens 

I am writing this book with a fountain pen. 
Ten years ago iny only requiremeiits iirere a "J" 
and a supply of blue-black ink, btrt iny studies 
in advertising told me many "reasons why" I 
ought to use a fountain pen, and many of th^se 
reasons gripped. Stejp tfj step I grew ^issatialtod 
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ip^th the old style of pen, and by degreeis the de- 
sire to possess the more modem article became 
more insistent. Having made myself familiar 
^with the undoubted advantages of my "self- 
filler/^ I am no longer able to use the "J," loved 
so much in the old days, mth any feeling of sat- 
isfaction. Human desire is undoubtedly very 
fickle, and the shrewd advertiser, seeking to in- 
crease the public's wants, makes the most of that 
fact. 

Luxuries 

Under the beneficent influence of advertising 
such luxuries as motor cars, piano-players, gram- 
ophones, &c., are regarded more in the light of 
necessities to-day. Motoring is no longer the ex- 
clusive pastime of the millionaire; classical 
music, as interpreted by the geniuses of the day, 
is heard in the homes of the people nowadays 
quite as often as in the fashionable drawing- 
rooms of the upper ten. It is no longer neces- 
sary to pay fabulous prices to hear Caruso, 
Melba, Tetrasini, Kubelik, and other stars of the 
musical firmament. The guiding finger of adver- 
tising shows us a way in which Grand Opera, 
with a star cast, can be reproduced in our own 
homes. Advertising has popularised many forms 
of amusement that were at one time the exclus- 
ive property of "Mr. and Mrs. Very Eich," and 
those who cannot afford motor cars of their own, 
can, at any rate, indulge in the luxuries offered 
by a taxi-cab. The millionaire of to-day, in his 
desire to possess some exduiive pleasure, is com- 
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pelled to give "freak*^ dinners, in which **fonr- 
and-twenty ballet girls are baked in a pie,^' or 
some other original novelly to attract the notice 
of his friends. Instead of looking ahead for 
smart ideas, he has been compelled to go back a 
hundred years and revive the old forms of amuse- 
ment, such as driving a coach and four from 
London to Briig;hto n. There are more luxuries 
to-day than at any time in the world^s history, 
but the educational propaganda of the advertiser 
has taught us to call them necessities. In a year 
or two's time the business man will be told that 
a fleet of passenger aeroplanes is necessary to 
carry his salesmen from town to town, and 
freight airships to convey goods more quickly to 
their destinations. A year or two later the big 
business houses will be wondering how they man- 
aged to get along in the old days without the 
vehicles that fly through the air. 
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Chapter Vin 
THE IMPORTANCE OF "COPy^ 

In the work of dissecting modern publicity and 
placing each part in order of importance first 
place must be given to the ^^copy" — ^the heart of 
advertising. Striking illustrations, effective bor- 
ders, white space, attractive type faces, skilful 
typographical arrangement, position — all these 
things are important links in the line of require- 
ments demanded by twentieth century advertis- 
ing, and, admitting that the chain is no stronger 
than its weakest point, my advice is to test the 
"copy" link more frequently than the others, to 
see that there is no flaw, no sign of weakness, no 
possibility of a break in that part of the chain. 

The pretty pictures, the "next reading matter" 
positions, the type effects, all play their parts — 
and important parts, too — ^in bringing the people 
along to hear what your ad.-salesmen have to 
say, but it is the "copy" which has to drive the 
arguments home, convince the reader, win his 
confidence, and open his purse. 

With the aid of the artist's pen, the printer's 
assortments of types, etc., the "copy" can be 
placed in an atmosphere that gives it strength, 
that lends weight to the arguments, that makes 
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it easier to read and understandy but when all is 
said and done, the "copy's the thing," When the 
advertisement leaves the ad-writer's hands on 
slips marked "A," '^/' "0," "D," and so on, ac- 
companied by a "dummy,'' on which positions, 
illustrations, captions and "copy" are clearly 
shown, and tiie type and border instructions indi- 
cated, the ad is unattractive to the eye. The ob- 
ject of the illustrator's art and the printer's sMII 
is to remedy that defect, so that when the adver- 
tisement is presented to the newspaper or maga- 
xine readers it is dressed in a garb that secures 
prompt attention. 

If the "copy" is weak, the arguments uncon- 
vincing, the story laboured and difficult to fol- 
low, or if the claims put forward do not ring 
true, the money spent on embellishments is so 
much waste. The smart dressing may serve to 
emphasise the weakness of the claims, but it 
will not help the sales. You may employ a chef 
of world-wide r^ute to prepare a dinner for 
your guests, but if you serve the meal in a dirty 
tavern, amidst unclean surroundings, and use 
soiled table linen, cheap dinner ware, and grease- 
stained cutlery the appetite will not respond to 
the call of the cuisine. 

Dress the Admiral of the Fleet in the rags of 
a tramp and he will pass through the streets un- 
recognised. On the other hand, if you dress the 
tramp in the uniform of the Field-Marshal, he 
will attract much attention and a great share of 
admiration, but a closer scrutiny will reveal the 
real man behind the smart clothes, and then the 
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elaborate uniform will merely serve to make tLe 
wearer a ridiculous figure in the eyes of the peo^ 
pie. 

Buying so many inches of advertising space at 
so much per inch does not make a man an ad- 
vertiser. Were it otherwise, the best advertisers 
would be the business houses with the largest 
purses or the men endowed with the keenest de- 
sire to establish new records in space buying. 
When a man has finished with the managers, can- 
vassers or agents, and has contracted for so many 
thousands of dollars' worth of newspaper space — 
not advertising— he is in possession of the neces- 
sary frames in which to place his announcements, 
but at that stage he has not entered the ranks of 
advertisers. 

In my experience I have met many extraordi- 
nary cases of waste in connection with advertis- 
ing. Not just once, but many scores of times, I 
have known men to buy quarter, half and full 
pages in newspapers at the usual high rates 
charged for spaces of those sizes, and then to 
spend less time on the preparation of "copy" than 
they would devote to the writing of a telegram. 
I have s6en men who have contracted for big 
spaces, put off the preparation of the "copy" over 
and over again, untU^ the paper's patience was 
well-nigh exhausted, and then, when further de- 
lay was imi>os6ible, and broken promises could 
no longer be tolerated, they have seized the han- 
diest scrap of paper, and, with less consideration 
than they would give to an important letter, 

scribbled a few words in pencil, in which the con* 
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spicaous features were the name and address, two 
or three stock phrases aboat '^the best goods in 
the city/' ^iJie lowest prices/' and ^^oor inspec- 
tion inyited" to finish np with. At other times 
I have known the reminder that ''copy must be 
sent in this afternoon'' to be met with the order 
to ''look np the advertisement we had in this time 
last year and repeat that." Gall this deliberate 
extraragance, wanton waste of mon^^ reckless 
carelessness, or anything that may occur to you 
as a suitable description of the worst l^pe of 
"money-burning/' but please do not caU it adyer- 
Using. 

Advertising Space is Costly 

One of the most important points that call for 
the recognition of the man who takes advertising 
quite seriously is that "space" is very costly. A 
square foot of it in a New York or London news- 
paper rented every day for a year costs anything 
from I2O9OOO to f 100,000 per annuuL Even that 
is a low rental compared with the rate of f4^000 
paid by advertisers for one insertion of a full 
page in one of the American monthlies. The 
high rent commanded by really good adver- 
tising positions is so important that the reader 
will find it worth while pausing to let the full 
significance of it soak well into his mind. You 
may not be spending more than a few thousand 
dollars per annum, but that does not alter the 
fact that if you are using leadii^ daily papers 
you are paying a rate equal to thousands of dol- 
lars per annum per square foot — ^maybe a little 
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more/ or maybe a little less^ but quite high 
enough to maJke you think well before throwing 
a bunch of threadbare generalities^ the badly con- 
structed arguments of some inexperienced ad.- 
■writer, or the idle vapourings of the "funny*' 
man, into such costly frames. If you were pay- 
ing f IOO9OOO per square foot per annum ground 
rent for a piece of city land, you would not erect 
jerry-built workmen's cottages on it, would you? 
Advertising rentals are invariably higher than 
city ground rents. 

The first requirement in the successful ad- 
writer's equipment is therefore the ability to pre- 
sent the most important arguments in the fewest 
possible words. The ability to condense is far 
more important in the ad. -writer than it is in the 
sub-editor, and y^ the weak point in a great num- 
ber of ad.-men is their failure to condense sufft- 
ciently. In place of the usual "Do it now" and 
"There's a reason" mottoes that so often adorn 
the copy-writer's sanctum I would substitute a 
series of cards all bearing the same advice, "Boil 
it down." Learn the value of short sentences, 
the advantage of dealing with one point at a time, 
the knack of serving "talking i>oint8" up in tab* 
loid doses that the reader can swallow quite eas- 
ily. One of the best ways to prepare advertise- 
ment "copy" is to restrict the effort to a certain 
number of words, and to make the limit well on 
the economical side. By the time you get to the 
end of your story you will probably find that you 
have gone much too far. Then comes your oppor- 
tunity for condensation. Be-write your "copy," 
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and keep on re-writing it until you get beloir t]i« 
limit. You will save a lot of valuable space this 
way, and your last effort will be considerably 
more usef tQ than the first. 

Do not make the common mistake of trying to 
tell the reader everything in the first advertise- 
ment. If the campsdgn is to be successful it will 
have to last many years, and to-morrow's **copy" 
has to be thought of as well as to-day's. The ef- 
fort to crowd too many arguments into one adver- 
tisement usually results in a mass of type matter 
that scares the reader away before he has read a 
single line. Take one ^'talking point" at a time, 
drive it home in the fewest i>ossible words, but 
see that every word has some claim to be included 
in your "copy." When the selection committee 
picks the players to take part in a big baseball, 
cricket or football match, they know that from a 
list containing many names a certain number and 
that number only can be chosen. When the task 
is finished, the list comprises only names that 
mean something in the world of sport. The ad.- 
writer should employ much the same method 
when selecting the "string of words" to be used 
in his arguments. It is not the quantity of talk 
you dish up to your readers, but the dose that is 
swallowed and the efftet it has on the human 
mind that counts. 

litwary Rivals 

A very important fact for the copy-writer to ^ 
remember is that newspap^ and magazine read- 
ers buy those publicatioBs for the news or tibe 
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literary contributioM tb^ OQataU and not for 
the advertisements. This means that the men 
and women you are aiming to reach are looking 
for one thing whilst you are trying to divert their 
interest with another. You have to remove the 
attention of the man who goes forth to read the 
news of the day or the latest story and get him 
interested in a purely business proposition. It is 
by no means as easy for the ad.-writer to gain 
the public eye and ear as it is for tiie literary con- 
tributors. The journalist is on his own ground, 
amongst his own people, so to speak, whilst the 
ad.-man is, in a sense, an interloper who would 
not be allowed on the ground at all but for the 
fact that he is prepared to pay big entrance fees. 
Having secured admittance, the advertiser is rel- 
egated to the back seats, and although that posi- 
tion can be improved by paying higher fees, the 
front seats are usually unobtainable at any fig- 
ure. If these facts convey their full significance 
to you, you will recognise that your "copy" must 
possess some ^live" interest, that your advertis- 
ing must have power to attract and hold the inter- 
est, that it must be served up in a more attrac- 
tive form than the literary sections. In this con- 
nection it is well to remember that, assisted by 
the big amounts paid by advertisers, the literary 
department is continually improving its section 
of the paper, and that in the place x>f contribu- 
tions from down-at-heel penny-a-liners, the read- 
ing coluiaQs are now bright^aed and made atl^ac- 
tractive by the Tvork of the brainiest writers of 
the day. 
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Steer Clear of Generalities 

In looking over the advertisement columns of 
the periodicals of to-day the frequency with 
which such as words as "cheapest,'^ *T)est," "old- 
est/' *T}iggest," etc., meet the eye remind one 
that, notwithstanding the increase in recent 
years in the number of advertising schools, a 
great deal of educational work remains to be 
done before hackneyed stock phrases and gener- 
alities are finally relegated to the ad.-man's dust 
heap. To use the bald statement that "Sniith's 
jams are the best in the world" in conjunction 
with the manufacturer's name and address and 
expect to make any sort of impression on the 
public mind is one of the very worst of the many 
types of advertising folly. If this sort of gim- 
crackery could be made to sell goods, advertising 
would degenerate into a mere competition of 
bombastic exaggeration, in which the individual 
with the greatest imagination or the most colos- 
sal impudence would walk off with the biggest 
prizes. 

The Whisky Advertisements 

Quite the worst offenders in the use of boast- 
ful yet meaningless advertising phrases are the 
whisky advertisers. Scores of "Scotch" whiskies 
are being advertised to-day, and between them 
they contribute a record series of inane superla- 
tives to the advertising columns. I have a most 
interesting collection of these "publicity experi- 
ments," and if you want a particularly instruc- 
tive set of "How not to advertise" specimens I 
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cannot do better than advise you to take a pair 
of scissors into Newspaperdom and cut out all 
the whisky announcements you can find. There 
ate quite a number of "best" whiskies, then there 
are "choicest," "grandest," "finest," "oldest," 
'^purest," and other varieties, in which the "rea- 
son why" ends with "est. You know how the 
big steamship companies usually adopt a series 
of names ending with the same two or three let- 
ters for their liners, such as the "Campania," the 
"Lusitan-ia," the "Mauretan-ia" of the Cunard 
line ; the "Majest-ic," the Olymp-ic," and the Teu- 
ton-ic" of the White Star line. A perusal of a 
few whisky advertisements leaves one with the 
impression that these worthy gentlemen are try- 
ing to comer all the words ending with "est." 
Then we have the whisky that "the King drinks." 
A semi-official statement issued quite recently 
declared that King George does not drink whisky 
at all« but if one believes the advertisements 
dealing with this beverage it would appear that 
his majesty does very little else, and, what is 
worse, that he is guilty of the offence of 
'^mixing" his drinks. Then, again, we are 
told that a certain whisky is distUled in 
the neighbourhood of a Boyal Castle in Scotland. 
I do not profess to be a whisky connoisseur, and 
therefore am not prepared to dispute the sug- 
gestion that the close proximity of a whisky dis- 
tillery to Boyal bricks and mortar may improve 
the flavour of the e^irit, but, for my part, if the 
goodness of the beverage begins and ends with 

the fact recorded, I would just as soon have my 
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wM«ky from a distillety on the bankB of tbA 
Thames^ the Hudson, or the Seina 

The "reaaon why" in the latest imported whifr 
kj advertisement is given in four lines of dog- 
gerel as follows : 

Choice and rare. 

You can get it everywhere: — 

In the country, in the town» 

'Tis a whisky of renown* 
Quite recently some ^^novelty'' has been put 
into this advertising by the introductioii 
of a few new ^^reasons why" — ^the whisky in the 
bottle with the green stripe; the whisky in the 
square bottle, the whisky in the non-ri°»fillabte 
bottle and other brilliant ai^uiiients ei that 
type. If you are blessed with a particularly 
vivid imagination maybe you can picture a maisi 
jilting the whisky he has favoured for years, and 
the flavour of which he has grown to like, to flirt 
with the liquid in the bottle with the pt^t^ 
stripe ! By-and-bye we shall have ^^the whiriry in 
the bottle with the big cork." In the wlu^ series 
of imported spirit advertisements you will And 
very few facts to assist you in the effort to flind 
which of these drinks is first and which is fiftieth 
on the list« The nearest approach to a clue ih 
this pyrotechnic display of generalities is tht 
statement that ^^after all, so-and-so's whisky is 
the best," which may be taken to mean that after 
all the others, this particular brand deservw a 
place. When these advertisers do give their pitih- 
rot^srying superlatives a rest, they ^^advertifle'' 
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by making free gifts of very cheap pocket knives, 
ash trays, match boxes, cigarette cases and other 
tinware suitably inscribed with the name of the 
donor. 

For seventy years or more the prc^rietors of 
Walker^s Whisky issued advertisements which 
failed to give a single "reason why" this particu- 
lar beverage should be ordered in preference to 
any other. Beyond the claim that the whisky 
was "seventy not out" and "still going strong" 
fhe distillers steadily refused to place any talk- 
ing points before consumers. ISTo attempt wa^i 
made to show that the Walker spirit possessed 
merit of any kind. The men who controlled t^he 
advertising held the view that advertisements 
were not read. Then an extraordinary thing 
happened. A non-reflllable bottle Was discovered 
and so elated were they with this stroke of good 
fortune that tibeir old-time silence, gave place 
to childish garrulity. For seventy years this 
Scotch distillery house would not 6v could not 
tell us one good point about their drink — ^for 
seven decades they refused tp budge from the be* 
lief that newspaper and magajdne advertisements 
were never read. Then they went into business 
as bottle merchants, and lo, what a transforma- 
tion ! ' In this new role they changed their ideas 
with a rapidity worthy of a protean artist. They 
gave i)s yards and yards of talk about that won- 
derful vessel — in a burst of eloquence which 
could not be suppressed they loosened their 
tongue like some new-bom Demosthenes and 

poured forth such a string of words on the mer- 
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itSy real or imaginary, of that whisky carrier as 
made us gasp for breath. Had there only heeo' 
as good a market for bottles as for whisky the 
campaign employed on behalf of that non-refill- 
able piece of glassware must have produced 
splendid results. 

And so Messrs. Walker and Sons made it pain- 
fully clear to us that in their expert opinion it 
was the bottle and not the whisky that was the 
thing, that the merit was in the carrier and not 
in the beverage. The public had grown tired of 
those very commonplace looking bottles with 
green stripes, blue labels and gold neckbands, 
and so they gave us something genuinely original 
— a non-reflllable bottle. Unfortunately for the 
success of this brilliantly devised advertising 
scheme another genius put his inquisitive mind 
to work on that bottle, made a series of tests, 
found a perfectly easy way of refilling it in al- 
most as quick time as any of the old-style vessels 
and so pricked the bubble. The non-refiUable 
bottle is still advertised, but the flow of words 
has stopped. Maybe the Walker Coy have revert- 
ed to the opinion that people do not read adver- 
tisements. 

From a large number of particularly 
weak and dollar-wasting illustrated exam- 
ples of British Whisky advertisements I 
have selected one of the "Royal Blend" 
specimens for reproduction on next page. 
Comment in this instance is not neces- 
sary. 
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WMlst the British whisky distillers can find no 
better arguments to place hefore the public than 
the stereotyped phrases quoted, one of the Aus- 
tralian whisky distillers has been much wiser. 

In the first place, we are told that the Govern- 
ment seal on every bottle means that the purity, 
the age, and the quality of the contents within 
the bottle are guaranteed by the Commonwealth 
Government. Extracts from the Spirits Act 
1906 fully corroborate the statements. 

Then we learn that in order to secure that Gov- 
ernment guarantee the whisky must be distilled 
wholly from barley ma]t by a pot stUl or similar 
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proceBS at a strengtlL not exceMiBg 3S ovw 
proof. 

Again, it must be matured irhile subject to 
the control of the Cortoms by storage in wood for 
a period of not less than two years; and it must 
hare been certifled by an eflLeer to be a pure malt 
whisky. 

Not until it fulfills all these and other strin- 
gent conditions will the Gk>Ternment officials per- 
mit those valuable ^^Q. B.'' labels to be attached 
to the bottles. 

On top of all these conyincing facts one reads 
that in the Tariff Commission's r^ort (1906) 
the statement was made that ^It is destrable in 
the interest of public health to have spirits pro- 
duced in Australia where the strictest control 
can be exercised over every process rather than 
to depend upon importations frmn other coun- 
tries where the Commonwealth has no such con- 
trol over the manufacture. When propwly ma- 
tured in the wood, Australian whisky is equal to 
that produced in any part of the woiid.^' 

The clinching argument is furnished in tiie 
price quotation, whidbi is bdow that charged for 
the imported whiskies. 

It is not part of my business to deal with the 
respective merits of British and Australian whis- 
kies, but to compare the dilBEerent styles of 
^^copy'' issued by these advertisers. Having 
quoted samples of two distinct iTpes, I leave it 
for the reader to decide which of these i^peals 
would be most likdty to open his purae^-^the ad- 
vertisement teHing of the Oovemment guarantee 
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and giving proofs of age, qaality, poritj, 
strengtli, and supplementing those facts irith 
supporting extracts from a Boyal Commission 
report, the advertisement telling of the whisky 
in a bottle made distinctive by a pretty coloured 
stripe or the announcements in which the space 
is filled with uncorroborated statements. 

**Reason-why*' Copy 

A few years ago a well-known Chicago Adver* 
tising Agency decided to boom "Eeason-why" 
copy. They did this in a way calculated to lead 
the uninitiated to bdieve that they were the orig- 
inators of this style. "Reason-why" copy had 
been successfully employed by advertisers long 
before the Chicago firm tried to boom it on new 
lines, the conspicuous features of which were 
spaces filled with six-point iTpe, underlined 
words at frequent intervals, and a decided tend- 
ency towards garrulity. I swallowed large doses 
of the special Chicago brand of "Beason-why" 
copy with the idea of judging its effect (m my own 
mind, but whilst there is not sufflcieint evidence 
at my command to make it possible to express 
an opinion as to whether or not it pulled results, 
I know that from the average man's standpoint 
the bulk of this talk left a nasty taste behind. 
The arguments did not ring true, and they cer- 
tainly failed to convince. From an advertising 
point of view they were interesting, but in the 
rare instances in which such lengthy "talkative- 
ness" would secure a ^%earing" it would be con- 
demned as "sUte^ or ^^luif." Let us have "rea- 
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8on« why'' bj all meansy but flftj to a hnndred 
word doses in whicli some important point is 
driven home and kept quite clear from the small- 
est suggestion of exaggeration are of infinitely 
more Vfdue than five hundred words of exaggera- 
tion-tinted argument crowded into an 8 in. x 5 in. 
space. 

Study Your Public 

The copy-writer should make a special study 
of the people he is aiming to reach^ and, as far 
as is possible, obliterate his own viewpoint and 
scrutinise the proposition he is handling from 
the buyer's point of view. 

If you are advertising food products try and 
instil an appetising influence into your talk. 
Tell your story in a way that will stimulate 
the reader's appetite and create a genuine 
desire to be a guest at your "table." If it 
is a breakfast diet you are advertising, you wiU 
probably find arguments at your command that 
will convince your public that here is food for 
the brain and the nerves as well as the body — ^a 
sustaining power that will help the busy man 
through a strenuous day, a food that will please 
the palate, satisfy the appetite and safeguard 
the health. Maybe there will be muscle or stam- 
ina-building arguments to aid you, and in sum- 
mer time the fact that cereal food does not heat 
the body to anything like the same extent as a 
meat diet will furnish you with scope to exer- 
cise your persuasive eloquence. Always keep 

food products in a clean atmoi^here, emphasise 
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every healtli argument within your irea^^ drive 
Ixome your proofs of purity at frequent intervals 
and give a relish to your "copy." The new^^a- 
pers and magazines contain many good examples 
of the right kind of breakfast food advertising 
to pull business. 

If you are advertising motor cars, do not waste 
space with long-winded arguments of a technical 
character. The would-be motorist does not want 
to be taken under the car before he owns it, and 
hie will not appreciate details that smell of grease, 
oil or petrol. Take him for a long run into tiie 
country lanes, let him breathe the mountain air 
and sample the joys of outdoor life. Create a 
desire to get away from the crowded city at week- 
ends. Sandwiched between talk on these lines 
you will keep the advantages your car offers well 
to the front, and maintain a close connection be- 
tween the pleasures of motoring and the machine 
you are advertising. 

If it is a beverage you are advertising, do not 
run away with the idea that people only drink 
when they thirsty. Drinking is a social habit 
more than anything else to-day, a means of giv- 
ing zest to friendly gatherings, and wherever the 
spirit of good fellowship and conviviality reigns 
you will find moderate drinking indulged in. 

Pere Sermond said: "If I remember right, 
there are five excuses for drinking — ^the visit of 
a guest, present thirst, thirst to come, the good- 
ness of the wine, or any other cixcuse you choose." 
There is scope enough there for the ad.-writer to 
work up good "copy." 
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Maybe it is a cider you have to advertisey in 
which case you will find ample opportunity to 
build up telling advertisements on such facts as : 
(1) Made from the pure juice of apples, without 
any admixtures of any kind. (2) Served up in 
sparkling form. (3) Marked similarity to cham- 
pagne in appearance, colouring and taste, the 
main difference being that the wine is made from 
the juice of grapes and cider from the juice of ap- 
ples. (4) Health-giving properties and the nu- 
merous medical opinions that recommend cider 
as a preventive or cure for certain forms of dis- 
ease. (5) Small percentage of alcohol justifying 
the claim that it is a non-intoxicant, with the 
stimulating and invigorating influence that 
makes some intoxicating beverages popular. ( 6 ) 
Its advantages as a home beverage. ( 7 ) The fact 
that for hundreds of years — dating back to the 
Conquest, in fact— cider has been the principal 
beverage in those English counties famous for 
healthy-looking, clear-complexioned lasses and 
strong-limbed and broad-shouldered men. 

It is impossible to deal separately with all the 
products that call for the advertiser's skill from 
time to time, but whatever the article may be the 
ad.-writer ought to make a careful and detailed 
study of it, to saturate his mind with its talking 
points before attempting to prepare convincing 
^^copy." He must make himself familiar with the 
whole process of manufacture, must spend some 
time in the atmosphere in which the article is 
made, must talk with the men who manufacture 
the goods, listen to the exi>eriences of the sales* 
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xaen, and maybe stand at the sales counter and 
note the questions put by the buyers. The prob- 
lem in hand must be analysed and studied from 
every point of view. Once he is thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the proposition the rest will be easy, 
and the talking points will present themselves 
in their proper order. 

The headline requires careful consideration 
and, with few exceptions, should bear some close 
relationship to the article advertised. It should 
also contain some selling argument. In a shoe 
advertisement, for ex:ample, the caption, "it grips 
tightly round the ankle," contains the promise of 
convincing information^ and will arrest the at- 
tention of the thousands of people who object to 
low shoes because they usually fit so badly in the 
quarter indicated. 

Do not b»<iighL ened to quote prices. Many an 
advertiser succeeds in rousing the interest of the 
reader and making an exceUent impression, only 
to fail utterly in the end because the price is 
omitted. I know scores of advertisers who will 
not quote figures ; but the point to bear in mind 
is that the public want them, and will not take a 
keen interest in your merchandise imtil you give 
your quotations. For my part, I am suspicious 
of advertisements in which the price is omit- 
ted. I can see no reason — save that of fear of its 
effect on the reader's mind — for keeping back the 
price, and that kind of timidity usually springs 
from the knowledge that the figure is exorbitant. 
Keep your "copy'^ free from funny stories and 

jokes, and stick closely to legitimate business 
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talk. Mo8t papers employ the services of a down, 
wlio famishes all the amusement required. You 
cannot afford to waste valuable space in enter- 
taining newspaper readers, and there is no 
greater mistake than that of supposing that side- 
splitting yams will make sales. They might sell 
someone's joke album, but that's about the limit 
of their usefulness in advertising. 
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ChaptbeIX. 

THE ILLUSTRATED SIDE OP 
ADVEETISmO 

When questioned as to whether the criticisms 
of the leader-writer in a certain newspaper irri- 
tated him, a well-known member of the United 
States Senate replied, "No, I guess not Lots of 
folk cannot read, and most of those who can do 
not understand what the man's driving at, any- 
way — ^but darn those pictures !'' 

That simple story tells you a whole lot of use- 
ful things worth knowing about advertising, but, 
whilst it emphasises the value of the picture as a 
story-teller, do not let it convince you that the 
design is the whole business in present-day pub 
licity. Do not make the mistake of supposing 
that ^lots of the folk" you want to do business 
with cannot read or understand. There are pit- 
falls for the unwary in advertising as in other 
things, and some of them lie in that direction. 

We are all familiar with the widely published 
advertisement series with the headlines, "Every 
picture tells a story." The trouble with the ma- 
jority of the pictures used by advertisers is that 
they do not tell you anything, or, if they do, the 
tale unfolded has no connection with the adver- 
tiser's wares. 

ITSf 
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Pictores are the uniyersal language of tlw 
twentieth century, and, properly used, are of im- 
mense value to the advertiser. The growing pop- 
ularity of the illustrated papers and magazines 
is evidence of the puUing power of pictures. The 
usual method of the magazine reader is to look 
through the illustrations first, and very often he 
will start his reading where the pictures interest 
him most. 

Even the daily newspapers are paying aiore 
attenti<m to the illustrated method of recording 
the day's news, and there is no doubt that the 
next few years will see ifurther big developments 
in this direction. 

If further evidence is required to eonvisice you 
of tiie power of illustrations, visit a few of the 
Picture Theatres that have Bpmag up in ««ch 
numbers during the last few years and note the 
crowded attendances. 

Biix Braitu with tiie Pictures 

Before tiie advertiser can hope to achieve suc- 
cess witii illustrated advertisii^ however, it is 
necessary for him to mix brains with his picto- 
rial methods. Mere surface reasoning will cause 
him to make all sorts of costiy mistakes. Illus- 
trating mi^ajdne stories is one this^g — illustrat- 
ing advertisements is quite a different matter. 
In the one case, both the pictures and the stoiy 
aim to entertain or amuse the reader, and, having 
done that, are satisfied. In the other case, the 
object of the picture is merely to attract the 
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ireader to tlie starting point of a business proposi- 
tion in which you desire to get him seriously in- 
terested. Suppose you have a line of lawn mow- 
ers to sell; and your advertising manager illus- 
trates the "copy^' with a picture of a very 
small boy successfully resisting a very big 
policeman. The humOur of the thing will 
attract attention all right, but the audience 
will be drawn to the advertisement by a 
mere subterfuge, and when they find that in- 
stead of telling a funny story about that street 
urchin and the limb of the law your ^^copy*' 
merely talks about lawn mowers, they will turn 
away with the idea that you have wasted their 
time. As a rule, investigation would reveal the 
fact that the majority of the people attracted by 
so antiquated a method are tiot even remotely in- 
terested in lawn mowers, and, therefore, any ef- 
fort to awaken their curiosity would be barren 
of results. Supi>ose you illustrate the advertise- 
ment with something hating a closer connection 
with the business in hand — a lawn mower, for 
example, and, if space permits, you might put the 
machine to work in the garden. The illustration 
of a grass-cutting machine is not calculated to 
draw such a crowd as that hig policeman and the 
mannikin, and it will only catch the eyes of peo- 
ple who are interested in lawn mowers, but since 
these are the machines the advertisement is de- 
signed to sell, is it not just possible that you will 
get more business o u t of o dmcB peo ple who want 
grass cutters than out of a hundred people who 

merely want to hear a funny story? Don't you 
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think that an illustration in which a lawn mower 
flgares will be better calculated to fall under the 
notice of the men who know they want these ma- 
chinesy but have been putting their purchases off 
from day to day, partly through carelessness, and 
party through forgetf ulness, than the burlesque 
creation of a fun-making artist? 

In another chapter I have i>ointed out how easy 
it is to attract a crowd and how simple it is for 
the advertiser to delude himself into the belief 
that, because by some freak method he has drawn 
an audience, the people are interested in the 
goods he has to selL 

Pictures of very pretty women, pictorial mat- 
ter of a more or less ^^risky" character, burlesque 
studies, etc.y all have a pulling power that it is 
quite unnecessary to deny, but since the pictures 
depicting feminine beauty only draw a crowd 
of people interested in that special grade of ^^art," 
and the funny illustrations attract folk who like 
to laugh, what is the good of efforts of that type 
in cases where the artist's creations are not even 
remotely related to the goods you are trying to 
seU? 

Only the other day a full-page advertisement 
appeared in a dally paper, in which 90 per cent* 
of the space was occupied by a picture in which 
Clowns, Pierrettes, Pierrots, Harlequins, and 
other similar figures gave that section of the pa- 
per a carnival air. The remaining ten per cent 
of the space was filled with talk about tailoring. 
I mentioned this advertisement to several people 
of my acquaintance, and, whilst they all remem- 
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bered the downs, the Harlequins and the Pier- 
rots, I only found one man who had read the 
"copy," and the majority of people questioned 
could not tell me the name of the advertiser. 
Quite as often as the right firm's name was given, 
one or other of the many big advertisers who 
had no connection with it> received credit for it. 
The overwhelming interest of the picture cap- 
tured the eye, but only by a more than ordinarily 
wide stretch of imagination could one link this 
advertisement to a tailoring proposition. True, 
there was the inference that these tailors were 
suggesting a change of men's fashions that would 
successfully compete with the hobble skirt craze, 
and when this idea did present itself to the jour- 
nal's readers, the imagination was fired with de- 
lightful visions of picturesque masculine human- 
ity, attired in the more or less becoming cos- 
tumes of Clowns and Harlequins. It would 
be interesting to learn by what special brand of 
thought the man who was responsible for this 
page of advertising arrived at the conclusion that 
it had any power to attract tailoring orders. My 
own opinion is that no thought was given to the 
selling value of the advertisement at alL It was 
obviously the creation of an artist — ^most likely 
a very young artist, too — ^in whose hands the 
question of whether the page would sell suits or 
not would receive but scanty consideration. 
Business men who hand over valuable space for 
very young men of promising artistic ability but 
little knowledge of business conditions, and no 
knowledge of advertising requirements, to ez- 
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periment with, will find the lu>bb7 imAnictiiw 
enough but somewhat costly. 

masitrate the Goods 

With verj rare exceptions^ the right course to 
pursue in selecting illustrations for advertise- 
ments is undoubtedly to i>ortra7 the goods joa 
are selling. Gtet the very best illustratioiis ob- 
tainable, and, whenever possible, put the prod- 
acts in liie atmosphere in which they are usually 
found. If your aim is to sell motor cars, do not 
use the stiff catalogue style of illustration tkat 
shows the car as you see it in the showrooms. 
Take the machine right away from the garage, 
put the passengers in their seats, and make a 
tour of the country lanes. Introduce some life 
into the illustration, make the car look as if it 
had the power to move. Let the picture start the 
story that is to attract and hold the attention of 
tiie man who is moving in the direction of motor , 
buying. Before the average man makes his ded* 
fiion he passes through a more or less lengtiiy 
^^consideration" period. Before that tiny seed 
that suggests the possibility or desirability of 
owning a car enters his brain motor illustrations 
have no more interest for him than pictu^ of 
steam yachts, flying machines, and other things 
of general interest. But once that seed Itakes 
root, his mind undergoes a rapid transformation 
As the desire to possess tilie machine grows, so 
does his interest in everything appertaining to 
automobiles increase. Follow him as he walks 
through the streets, and you will note that nearly 
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every "car*' that passes attracts Ms attrition— 
he will even turn round and follow with Ms eyes 
the movemaits of certain cars until they are out 
of sight. Quite unconsciously tMs sort of thing 
grows into a haMt. Watch Mm turn over the 
leaves of a magazine ; he is not tMnking of motor- 
ing just then^ but is searcMng for literary en- 
Jc^nient ; but if the picture of a motor meets Ms 
eye, as he passes through the pages, you will no- 
tice that that particular illustration will hold 
Ms attention much longer than the types of femi- 
nine beauty that are scattered so freely through 
the pages. Follow tMs process of reasoning, and 
you will see that tMs man has motoring very 
much on Ms mind, and that the nearer he gets to 
that day when he will definitely decide to buy, the 
more easy will it be to attract Ms attention with 
pictures of automobiles and the less easy to catch 
Ms eye with other forms of illustration. Having 
travelled with me thus far, you will recogmse 
that men in tMs frame of mind are quite easily 
attracted to advertisements in wMch a motor 
' ear is clearly shown — ^the more life yoy. ca n give 

to the adverya e m ft P ^y *h< i^stw « eeF*tiio «ig^ 
of the pleasures and aijoyments of motoring 
thrown out by thff artist/s work, the greater are 
! the chances of getting these men into the imme- 

' diate vicinity of the advertisement, rousing their 

I enthusiasm, and getting them interested in the 

car you are talking about. My contention is that 
by using automobile pictures in automobile ad- 
I vertisements you must attract the attention of 

i nearly all the paper's readers who are at all inter- 
im 
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ested in the pnrchaiie of a car. Yon will miss hf 
far the biggest portion of that section of the pub- 
lic who are not thinking of joining tiie ranks of 
motorists, but what does that matter? The con- 
clusion I am leading you to is tiiat if you want 
to get the attention of prospective automobile 
buyers you must use automobile illustrations — 
if you prefer a miscellaneous collection of all 
sorts of people, almost any kind of illustration 
will serre your purpose. A dozen or two bought 
from a '^stock cut" catalogue, put into a sack 
and drawn out as required, will save a lot of time 
for the man who thinks pictures are very much 
alike. 

What if the paper devotes much of its space 
to motoring, and contains a crowd of advertise- 
ments dealing with these machines? Then it be- 
comes a case of the survival of the fittest, and 
the skill of the copy-writer and the artist will be 
put to a severe test. 

The woman who has made up her mind to buy 
a new hat — ^the boy who has been promised a bi- 
cycle — the man who has decided to buy an auto- 
mobile — ^take any case of this kind, and you will 
find that pictures of the particular ariicle to be 
purchased will act like magnets on the minds of 
the people interested. 

Shoe Advertising 

One other example of the way in which the 
picture works on the human mind, and I will 
leave you to form your own opinions on the sub- 
ject. 

The shoe manufacturer or retailer knows quite 
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well that on the day on wMch Ms advertisement 
appears a certain number of i>eople will go out 
to buy footwear. It is reasonable to assume that 
the thoughts of those people will not be very far 
removed from the subject of shoes — ^in any event, 
they will not be so far away that they cannot be 
called back again quite easily. Where you have 
a paper with a circulation running into tens or 
hxmdreds of thousands daily, it is safe to say that 
hundreds, perhaps thousands of the readers will 
buy shoes to-day. Do you not think that the 
well-drawn illustration of a stylish and service- 
able shoe would have a very good chance of at- 
tracting those readers whose thoughts are closely 
linked with footwear? — that a picture of a smart- 
looking shoe would be more likely to catch the 
eye of to-day's shoe buyers than, say, the portrait 
of a popula;r actress? A convincing argument, a 
price that looks reasonable and is prominently 
displayed, added to that shoe picture, and what 
is more likely than that a good percentage of the 
day's buyers will direct tiieir footsteps to your 
store? 

Since every reader of the journals you adver- 
tise in wears shoes, you want to bring your ad- 
vertisement under the eyes of as many people as 
possible, but, sooner or later, they will all reach 
their shoe-buying days, and it is better to make 
sure of getting into close communication with 
to-day's buyers, and to take a few chances about 
next month's purchasers, than to flounder about 
with "catchy" advertisements aimed at every- 
body in general and nobody in particular. 
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* 

If joa gare a liafc 4rf tve thooHaiWl names to a 
dealar ia dioM, and marked fl^e kundred of tliem 
aa immediate pardKaaem of footwear, it is safe 
to aasome that he irould centre his first efforts in 
salesmanship <m the marked names. 

The argoment I hare applied to shoes can be 
nsed with equal force in connecticm with, almost 
any other line of merchandise. 

My own opinion is that the only advertise- 
ments that leare an^ useful impression on the 
minds of the readers or attract the class of peo- 
ple the advertiser is aiming to reach are those 
that illustrate the goods by placing them in eye- 
pleasing sumnindings and tell a convincing 
story in tiie fewest possible words. 

There are exceptions to this, as to every other 
rule, of course, but they are few in number, and 
embrace only those products that cannot be il- 
lustrated to advantage. It will be readily under- 
stood that pictures render far more assistance in 
some cases than in others, but very few lines that 
are worth advertising fail to present scope for 
the artist's pen or brush. 

Do not let pretty pictures, bearing no relation 
to the product, lure you away from the correct 
method of iUustratiug publicity work. Weave 
the package, the bottle, the trade mark and other 
identification marks into your pictures as often 
as possible. Do not over-illustrate, but endeav- 
our to strike a happy medium between illustra- 
tion and text. You will find artists, and plenty 
of them, who insist tiliat the picture is the whole 

thing in advertising, and who will show their 
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belief in ftat Tiew by endeavoxtrtng to monopo- 
lise all ihe space. It is a -^aste of time to argne 
at length witb men who bold ideas of that type. 
Give your Instractlons, and see that they are car- 
ried out. 

Just as I believe in engaging the best assist- 
ance get-at-able in all other things^ so do I beUere 
in employing the best commercial illustrating tal- 
ent ayailable. In adyertising, the only thing that 
matters is the result. Do not sacrifice or handi- 
cap the campaign for the sake of a little extra 
expense in illustrations. 

IHie place oi Art in Advertisiiig 

/ Art was introduced into advertising with the 
^dea of making a salesman of it. Its presence in 
the advertising sections of the newspapers and 
magazines is for the purpose of selling goods. 
That fact escapes the attention of artists very 
ofteUy but you cannot afford to lose sight of so 
important a point. The philanthropic desire to 
present the public with a series of more or less 
pretty or humorous pictures has no legitimate \ 
claim to be included in the successful advertiser's 
plans, and for this reason he has to be on his 
guard against the "Art-for-Art^s-sate'' type of de- 
signer. Whilst there are plenty of really clever 
ai^sts who regard their talent as a comniercial 
asset, and who suffer no pangs of conscience on 
the subject of "the d^radation of their art," 
truth compels the admission that many of them 
accept commissions for advertising designs 

merely because it pays better, knowing all the 
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while that their heart is not in the work. Whm 
the services of such men are engaged, you will 
And it necessary to be continually keeping the 
fact that the work is required for commercial 
purposes before them. 

You will find a keen desire, too, amongst ar- 
tists to get away from what are called coiiYen- 
tional ideas. That is all right, provided you do 
not permit the effort to remove your advertising 
from conventional lines to carry you into the dan- 
ger zone. Advertisements are not intended for 
circulation amongst art critics, and both the pic- 
tures and the talk must be easy JxtJmderstand by 
the. mail in the street. In particular, you wiH 
find a tendency amongst advertisement designers 
to adopt grotesque forms of lettering. This is a 
very daagerous practice, and directly opposed to 
the advertiser's best interests. So long as the 
artist does not interfere with the "readability" 
of the words introduced into the picture, give him 
iall the latitude he asks for, but when he takes 
liberties that make it impossible to tell what a 
particular letter is, except through the assistance 
given by its fellows, it is time to bring him back 
from the realms of art into the world of com- 
merce again. The reader must be able to tell at 
a glance what a word is. If he has to pick the 
letters out or engage in a word-building contest, 
he will pass the puzzle over to some other fellow. 

Just in the same way as it is a mistake to 

crowd advertisements with too much wording, so 

is it a mistake to put too much pictorial matter 

into the space. Ability to condense is just as 
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yaluable in the studio as it is in the copy section. 
The artist who can^ with a dozen strokes of the 
pen^ finish a drawing that will tell a story, and 
the writer who can put a convincing argument 
into six lines of twelve-point type will get as near 
to success in advertising as any one has yet 
reached. 
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OhaftdX 

SELECTING SUITABLE ADVEETIfiING 

MEDIUMS 

I am afraid the majority of advertisers, partic- 
ularly small advertisers, have no special q^stem 
by which they select the newspapers, magasinai) 
etc,, to be employed for publicity purposes. Ber 
cause of this fact, small advertisers often reinaiii 
small advertisers all their days. 

My own experiences have brought me into 
touch with a great many haphazard, lucky-bag, 
go-as-you-please methods of spending advertisiiig 
money, but few — ^f ar too few — carefully devised 
schemes for keeping the annual expenditure 
down or up to a proper level, eliminating waste 
and using only those mediums that are calculated 
to produce the best results. 

In touring through the world of publicity you 
find advertisers leaning towards a variety of ever- 
changing methods. You will find one man leav- 
ing the big daily papers severely alone because 
their rates are too 'Tiigh,'^ and using only coun- 
try or suburban newspapers because their rates 
are '^ow." To this man a newspaper is usually 
just a newspaper, and questions of circulation 
very rarely enter into his calculations. He thinks 
space at twenty cents per inch in a medium wit))i 
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a circulation of 2,000 copies per issue cheap^ and 
condemns space at five dollars per inch in a paper 
with a circulation of 200,000 as ridiculously ex- 
orbitant ! In any other businesB but advertising 
this same man would not hesitate to designate 
as hopelessly insane the trader who went round 
paying twenty cents each for articles that could 
be bought at |5 per hundred, and yet it is pre- 
cisely what he is doing in the purchase of adver- 
tising space. 

I know quite well that the class of people 
amongst whom a paper circulates is quite as im- 
portant to the advertiser as the number of copies 
Bold, and that there are cases in which a circula- 
tion of 30,000 copies offer better value than 
a distribution of 100,000. Only a few days ago 
a well-known New York advertiser gave as his 
reason for displaying a preference in favour of a 
certain morning journal that 

"Observation for many years has convinced me that 
it is read by at least three members of every family that 
takes it. It is such home circles that have kept my 
store open and profitable all these years. Other New 
York papers are thrown away almost as soon as they 
are bought. Some boast of large circulations, but they 
base their claims largely on thousands of copies that are 
distributed daily to dealers who have not ordered them, 
do not waat them and who often don't take the trouble 
to open the bundles^ A newspaper that is not in the 
homes is nowhere. In influence or worth as an advertis- 
ing medium, the papers that are piled high on news- 
stands, diat go fluttering through the subway or litter 
up the streets might as well not have been printed." 

Unquestionably the waste element enters very 
largely into certain cireulations^ calling for the 
exercise of shrewd judgment when dealing with 
publishers' figures. 
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During the last few years I have seen manj 
heart-breaJdng cases of money-wasting in adver- 
tising. Many men^ who in most respects are 
shrewd enough and who possess that special fac- 
ulty that brings success in bargain-driving^ are 
spending thousands of dollars per annum in the 
purchase of advertising space in a miscellaneous 
collection of trashy mediums that are not worth 
a dime per inch per hundred* These firms com- 
menced their advertising campaign by using fifth- 
rate publications that offered cheap rates, and, 
having once got into that rut, they seem quite un- 
able to get out of it again. As time goes on, other 
cheap mediums are added to the list, and if a 
canvasser comes along to-day with a proposition 
that is only ten cents per inch they will sign yet 
another contract. The representatives of the big 
dailies and weeklies, quoting anything from a 
dollar to ten dollars per inch, are turned away 
without a moment's hesitation by men who do 
their business in this careless way. The result 
of such methods is to add a long list of worth- 
less advertising mediums to the monthly pay 
day. Take the list individually, and the signing 
of these contracts does not look a very serious 
matter, but take them collectively, and the cost 
is apt to reach a staggering total. I could name 
men who are using between eighty and a hundred 
publications, the total circulations of which do 
not total 50,000 copies per issue, and the cost of 
which works out approximately at |12 per inch, 
carrying the annual expense well into four fig- 
ures. The use of only one of the big dailies would 
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give them far better rsults at about a quarter the 
cost. 

Buty you fiajy there must be some merit about 
advertising in the cheap mediums^ or these men 
would not continue it. I wish I could take you 
into a few business houses and show you how 
some of the advertising campaigns are conducted, 
so that you would understand how much merit 
there is behind the plans. If I tell you that I 
know not one, but scores of business houses in 
which no separate record is kept of the amount 
spent in publicity and in which a request to be 
supplied with a complete list of the papers used 
could not be complied with until a lengthy search 
of the various records had been completed, you 
will probably think I am exaggerating, and yet 
it would be stating their cases quite mildly if I 
said no more than this about some of the cam- 
paigns I am closely acquainted with. As a rule, 
these men have businesses unharmed as yet 
by the severe cut-throat competition of a competi- 
tive age. Their factories or stores show big prof- 
its, and the fact that a proportion of them are 
eaten up by wasteful advertising does not worry 
them overmuch. Many of them have an inkling 
that they are not on the right publicity track, 
but, so long as business is good, they shdve that 
decision to ^^put things right." So long ajsr com- 
petition makes things easy and the happy se- 
quence of good seasons continues, the knife is 
kept covered,, but the first sign of a change sees 
a much-needed cut into the advertising waste. 

. One reason that explains much of tids type of 
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extravagance is the inabilil^ of oertain IwiiiinMi 
men to say ^^No" to canvasaers. Instead of set- 
tling a nselesB proposition 1^ tandi^ it down on 
the spot, they play with the prsblem hy '^tfaxnk- 
ing it over/' asking the traveller to eall again 
^i»-morrow/' "next week." "n«rt monlli/' or any 
time that will serve the purpose ot getting rid 
of him to-day, or by referring the matter to tk&x 
advertising manager. In the latter case, the 
necessity fdr giving finality to tiie ^No'' is often 
rendered difficult because the adfertiser gives 
the canvasser to understand I3iat he is favour- 
ably inclined towards the proposal, but is en* 
tirely in the hands of his puMicity nuaMger. 
Space-sellers, like otiier business n^n, have to 
make the most of their opportunities, and whiM 
many of them would prefer a straight-out ^^Ifo" 
to a time-wasting postponement of the matter, 
they are compelled to follow a man up until he 
does reply definitely one way or the other. The 
persistent canvasser often has the luek to oaeet 
his man in a weak moment, and it is on those 
occasions, when the advertiser wants to say **lIo" 
but is persuaded to say "Yes,'' that a great deal 
of the extravagance referred to is bom. 

For my part, I cannot understand why bwri- 
ness men should hesitate to say ^^o" in a way 
that creates an impression of finality on the mind 
of space sellers. Even without the aid of such 
excuses as ^^This season's appropriation is ex- 
hausted," it is possible to give a negative reply 
quite courteously, and, in cases where there is 

no possibility of business resulting, it is sorely 
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more honeit to settle tke matter once and for all^ 
and thus save the other man's time. 

There is another kind of advertiser who keeps 
certain nevrqwipers out of his advertising plans 
1)ecanse their political^ religious or other views 
do not coincide with his own. He will use a 
high-priced mftdium in which the leader writers 
take what he terms a ^^sane view" of affairs of 
^^national importance/' but tiie ^^rag" that bumps 
up against his ^^convictions/' even though it of- 
fers exceptional value in its advertising columns, 
is turned down. I j^aoe thU man in the same 
category as the newspaper proprietor one meets 
occaokmally who because^ forsooth, he is a tee- 
totaller refuses aU advertisements dealing with 
alcoholic liquors^ or because he is a non-smoker 
will not. permit ^^tobacco copy" to ^Haint" his 
precious columns. Narrow-mindedness of this 
type is costly when applied to the advertising de- 
partment of any business. It is the sort of thing 
we look toit from Bussian Qovemment officials, 
but certainly not from long-headed American or 
British business men. 

I remember on one occasion being invited to 
a meeting of Directors to discuss the advisability 
of spending money on advertising. The attend- 
ance on that occasion numbered four, and when 
the respective merits of the various publications 
came up for discussion, I was faced with four 
varying c^nions. Three of the Directors 
favoured three different papers (in the course of 
the discussion it was shown that each Director's 
chi4ce was th^ papw he was in the habit of read- 
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ing daily), and the fourth thought that news- 
papers were not any good at alL Now and again 
I succeeded in getting two of these worthy gentle- 
men to my way of thinking, but whilst I was 
attacking the views of the other two the first 
pair got back to the old track again. Eventually 
I left the quartette to settle the differences 
amongst themselves and to accept my advice or 
not, as they chose. So far as is known, they have 
not settled the argument yet, and they certainly 
did not follow my advice. 

There is far too much guess work in the selec- 
tion of useful advertising media-^far too much 
consideration given to private opinions, likes and 
dislikes — ^f ar too much '^because my grandfather 
did it" influence at work — ^far too much bias that 
springs from petty ideas and narrow prejudice 
linked to that task of selecting papers to adver- 
tise in. 

In the purchase of advertising space the only 
points worth consideration are the circulation, 
the class of people the paper is read by, the life 
of the publication, the rates charged, and the 
conditions under which advertisers are permitted 
to use the paper's columns. 

Circulation 

Circulation is, of course, a matter of the high- 
est importance. Until the actual sale figures are 
disclosed, space buying is more or less unsatis- 
factory, and savours of pig-in-a-poke transac* 
tions. In certain cases it is, I know, possible to 
form fairly accurate estimates of a periodical's 
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sales, but, no matter how near you get to the 
actual figures, guess-work is not satisfactory. 
Much progress has been made in recent years in 
securing a recognition of the importance of ac- 
curate circulation statements, but even now the 
majority of advertisers do not pay nearly as 
much attention to this question as their own in- 
terests demand, with the result that it is by no 
means easy to get reliable statements. Fre- 
quently there is a tacit understanding amongst 
papers not to reveal figures — a sort of plot to 
keep the advertiser in eternal ignorance of what 
he is getting for his money. I have always ad- 
mired the smartness of the newspaper proprietor 
who, knowing that his paper has the smallest 
sale, succeeds in persuading his competitors to 
agree to a pretty little scheme of this kind, but 
the agreement of the paper with the largest cir- 
culation to keep the strongest weapon at its com- 
mand out of sight is the nearest approach to 
mad folly you will meet with in Newspaperdom. 
One meets with many peculiar cases of gross ex- 
aggeration in circulation statements. Many can- 
vassers who do not hesitate to claim twenty 
thousand or thirty thousand sales for papers 
which have never touched the five thousand mark. 
It is this fear of exaggeration and inflated figures 
in their competitors' guarantees that causes some 
of the papers with everything to gain and noth- 
ing to lose by the publication of genuine figures 
to mthhold their sale records. Not very long 
ago I was discussing this circulation question 

with the manager of a leading daily journal, audi 
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in reply to my question as to why the particular 
medium he represented did not cut loose from 
ancient tradition and break up the ^^mutual un- 
derstanding arrangement'' by bringing the 
paper's sales prominently in front of advertisers, 
he gave as his reason fear of the opposition 
paper's ^^fake" methods. ^^The other paper/' he 
said, ^^has a free list of Government officials and 
other deadheads that runs into several thou- 
sands, and their returns reach enormous figures." 
Then he gave me an example of the work done 
by the circulation department of the morning 
contemporary. ^^It is discovered that a certain 
news agent sells twenty-four copies of our i^per 
and only three of the other. The order is im- 
mediately given to increase the supply^ so that 
it corresponds with ours, the question of actual 
sales being considered of minor importance." I 
was not altogether convinced by the arguments 
placed before me, and took many of the state- 
ments cum grano salis, but I heard enougih to 
strengthen the opinion already held, that bald 
circulation statements are not worth very mm^ 
What is required, and what advertisers will in- 
sist on getting when they wake to the neceso;]^ 
of a co-operative eflfort to protect their own in- 
terests, is a statement of actual sales after all 
tetums, free copies and other waste avenues of 
distribution have been fully allowed for. 

Here is a circulation statement of the Mud 
needed but very rarely given, taken from the col- 
umns of the ^^D^nver Po9t/^ 

"The circulation of The Denver Post on SandiQ^ Hot. 
9, 1913, was 96«893. Every man employed in every de- 
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partment of The Denver Post is hereby authorized to 
give to all inquirers the fullest information he possesses 
about the circulation of this newspaper. The men em- 
ployed in the press room know die number of copies 
printed each day, and they can tell it to anybody. The 
Post docs not want them to regard it as 'confidential 
information.' It is information for all the people. The 
men in the circulation department know the number of 
papers sent out every day, and that number they can tell 
about when they are asked. The bookkeepers have in- 
formation concerning circulation, so have the men in the 
cashier's department; and they are each and all of them 
authorized to give out all they know concerning circula- 
tion all the time. More than that. The Post will thank 
any advertiser or any subscriber who asks for such in- 
formation, and does not get it readily, if he will advise 
Mr. Tammen or Mr. Bonfils about that refusal forthwith. 
Details of the above circulation will be furnished on re- 
quest." 

Whilst on tliifi subject, let me issue a note of 
warning as to the utter worthlessness of free cir- 
culations. Every now and again some brainy 
genius hits upon the happy idea of publishing a 
periodical of some kind in which merit in the 
Uterary columns is rendered unnecessary as a 
means of circulation building because the pub- 
lication will be distributed free. He will print 
AyBj ten, fifty, a hundred thousand, or just as 
many as he deems necessary to make the proposi- 
tion appeal to the advertiser's purse. Admitted 
that the number guaranteed will be dis- 
tributed, the fact remains that, from an adver- 
tising point of view, these publications have very 
little value. The only papers of any use to ad- 
vertisers are those that are actually sold. When 
a man parts with a coin of the realm, no matter 
what the size of it is, in exchange for a news- 
paper or magazine, you can be quite sure that 
he will read it, and that he will be interested in 
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its contents. Maybe he will take it home wiiik 
him, where his wife and family will read it, too. 
Papers sent uninvited to addresses picked out of 
directories or electoral rolls are not wanted by 
the people who receive them, and the fact that 
they cost nothing does not add to their attractive- 
ness. In thousands of cases the wrappers are 
not even taken off them, and, in the majority of 
instances in which they are opened, they attract 
very little attention, and are quickly thrown on 
one side. I have had many opportunities of gath- 
ering accurate information concerning the re- 
sult-pulling powers of free circulations, and. but 
for the damning evidence at my disposal, would 
have placed the value of such distributions at 
a higher level than the actual proofs disclose. I 
could name cases in which lai^e quantities of 
these papers were certainly posted, and in which 
the advertisements were of that type calculated 
to produce excellent results, and yet the returns 
were surprisingly small. The fact that no "free 
circulation" paper of any importance is pub- 
lished in any part of the world to-day is, x>erhaps, 
the best evidence of the worthlessness of such 
ventures from a publicity point of view. 

In a series of interviews with leading adver- 
tisers, carried out by the Advertisers' Protection 
Society, Ltd. (London), a few years ago, some 
interesting opinions were secured on this subject 
I quote two of them : — 

Mr. Gordon Self ridge expressed his views in 
this fashion : 

•*Do not suppose for a moment that the advertiser al- 
ways accepts the verbal statements of sales made to him 
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by the advertising managers. Then what does he do? He 
usually works out his own estimate and buys space on 
that basis. A man preparing for a battle does not make 
the fatal mistake of over-estimating the strength of his 
powder. On the contrary, he under-estimates it and lays 
up for himself the pleasant surprise of finding that his 
shells accomplish much more than he reckoned. If the 
daily newspapers came out to-morrow with a printed 
statement of their net sales, I should probably be aston- 
ished not at the smallness of the figures, but at the large- 
ness of them." 

Mr. W. B. Warren, Chairman of the Adver- 
tisers' Protection Society, said: 

"There is far too much loose talk about circulation," 
he^ said <}uietly, ''and it is becoming a little wearisome, 
this contmual adjustment of values to the standard of 
one's opinion of the advertising manager's honesty. Mind 
you, I do not for a moment accuse them of wilful in- 
tention to deceive. They are the best fellows in the world, 
and have in many cases a real desire to further one's 
interests. But, unfortunately, they are the victims of the 
bad system which obtains, of concealing the sales of the 
newspapers. What happens? Why, A's paper has 
achieved, on some special occasion, a sale of 20,Q00. Pos- 
sibly it is an artificial circulation, engendered by some 
ingenious competition. A, who is only human, gets into 
the habit of referring to 20,000 as the normal sale of 
his paper. B, who knows more or less the state of affairs, 
says to himself — ^'well, if A sticks it on a bit, I don't 
see why I shouldn't, otherwise it will be jolly unfair on 
me.' And so it comes about," continued Mr. Warren, "that 
the least scrupulous manager sets a pace which the most 
honest is compelled to follow or else be left behind in 
the race. We have here the sad spectacle of a rogue 
settling the standard of morality." 



The Class of Circulation 

In selecting suitable advertising mediums^ con- 
siderable attention should be paid to the class 
of people the papers circulate amongst. It is 
just as useless to advertise automobiles, steam 
yachts and gold. watches in a paper circulating 
mainly in working-class districts as it is to ad- 
vertise ten-dollar ready-made suits, dollar 
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watches, or cheap lines of furs in a twentj4tn 
cent magazine, or wliiaky in a temperance pub- 
lication. 'T^oes the paper circulate amongst the 
class of people I am aiming to readi?^' is the 
question every advertiser should find a satisfae- 
tory answer for before finally selecting or reject- 
ing it. The standing of the journal is one worth 
consideration, too. My opinion is that the char- 
acter of the paper is reflected to some extent in 
the advertisements and helps or mars them ac- 
cording to the position the journal holds in pub- 
lic opinion. For example, if you advertise in 
a paper devoted exclusively to tiie publication of 
cheap society gossip^ divorce intelligence^ and 
racy literature, I hold the view that, copy for 
copy, such a circulation is worth considerably 
less than that of a well-established daily ^per 
with a reputation for accuracy and clean ^ read- 
ing. In this connection it is also necessary to 
pay particular attention to tiie class of ^^copy" 
used in different papers. The kind of story that 
will appeal to the readers of 'Tunny Bits'' will 
need revising when placed before the readers of 
the New York Herald or the London Times. 

The life of the Pfeper 

Taken on a copy for copy basis circulations of 
monthly publications are the most valuable for 
the simple reason that they reign for a month 
before a successor is appointed, and even then 
they are often kept and referred to at future 
dates or passed on to friends. Sooner or later, I 
suppose magazines are thrown away or de- 
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stroyed, but one is never in quite such a hurry 
to get rid of the monthly as the daily paper. By 
the same rule the circulation of the weekly paper 
is worth more per copy than the daily, the life 
of the one covering a week and the other only a 
day. You must also note the fact that news- 
papersy particularly morning newspapers, are 
read mainly by busy men, who need to be ap- 
pealed to by flashlight arguments. Magazines are 
reserved for the leisure moments, and are read 
rather more carefully than the dailies. 

Advertising Conditions 

The facilities given for the use of display ef- 
fects, line, half-tone and color illustrations, 
borders and attractive type, the positions in 
which the advertisements are placed, and their 
proximity to good reading matter, and even the 
sizes of the papers, need careful thought. More\ 
particularly in the case of dadly newspapers, I 
hold the view that the larger the paper is the less 
valuable is its space to the advertiser. A full- 
page announcement in a four-page paper means 
that the advertiser occupies one-quarter of the 
entire space area, but place it in an ^ght-page 
pai>er, and his proportion is reduced to one- 
eighth. In twelve, sixteen and twenty-four pages, 
which we frequently see in these days, the value 
grows smaller still. The advertiser must have 
a better opportunity' of getting his announce- 
ment before the reader when he occupies a 
quarter of all the space than when he merely oc- 

ccupies an eiglith, and by the same process of 
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reasonliig any advertisement^ large or small, 
must be worth less in a twenty-four page paper 
than it is in a twelve-page issue. ^ 

Stick to the Tried Mediums 

The opinion I offer to new advertisers is to use 
the leaiUng daily, weekly, Sunday and monthly 
pai>ers only, and resolutely to hold off when the 
Wayback Gazette representative and the canvas- 
sers for mushroom publications call. If this 
counsel is not palatable, you have the experience 
of all the world's most successful advertisers 
pointing in the same direction. 

I know this sounds very much like a spe- 
cial plea on behalf of the big papers, but, since 
I have no axe to grind in this matter and hold 
no brief for one form of advertising more than 
another, the recommendation is quite free from 
bias. In other parts of this book you will find 
that I have not hesitated to apply criticisms, too, 
to the leading journals where their methods need 
modernising. 

A year or two ago Printer^s Ink got out an 
estimate of the annual advertising outlay in the 
United States. The total ran to |616,000,000— 
in my opinion a very conservative estimate. Of 
this sum no less than f310,000,000, or more than 
half of the total estimated expenditure, went into 
the leading newspapers and magazines — striking 
testimony of the fact that the men who control 
big expenditures agree with the view that the 
backbone of every important campaign must be 
the leading newspapers and magazines. / 
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Sir Joseph Beecham, the Englishman who has 
made a fortune out of Pills, told an interviewer 
in Chicago as recently as NoTember 15th^ 1913, 
that he had spent (5,000,000 in newspaper adver- 
tising in the last ten years. ^'It has paid us well 
and we are likely to spend more in the next ten 
years," said this well-known advertiser. ^Ttfy 
father who organised this business told me when 
a youth that there was only one advertising me- 
dium — ^the newspapers." 
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Chaptbb XI 
OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 

In all parts of the world you will find adv^* 
tisers who attach far too much importance t» 
poster advertising. There are too many Ml- 
boards^ too many posters, and there is altogether 
too much money spent on mural publicity. Be- 
cause of the frequency with which I have given 
utterance to this opinion, it is said that I do not 
believe in poster advertising. The fact is that 
I am a staunch advocate of hoarding publicity--^ 
in its proper place. 

I know of one city only where it can be truly 
said there are not too many billboards — SaA 
Francisco. In that wonderful city of the West 
the billboards do more than provide advertising 
space for manufacturers — ^they hide many of the 
ruinjs left over from the 1906 disaster. 

Posters are merely a supplementary form of 
advertising, and should occupy no more than a 
subordinate place, even in the biggest campaigns. 
In small advertising schemes they should hold 
no place at all. 

The poster is the big drum of the band, but 
whilst that particular limtmunent is indispens- 
able in an orchestra of any importance, it makes 
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a pretty poor sort of noise when left to the in- 
dividual efforts of the drummer. 

To start a small publicity campaign, as so 
many advertisers do, with a few posters only, is 
quite the worst kind of folly, and can only lead 
to disappointment or worse. Even in connection 
■with an expenditure running into big figures, it 
is a mistake to start with mural publicity. The 
newspapers or magazines or both must form the 
foundation of every well-organised campaign, 
large or smalL Later on, when the press adver- 
tising is doing its work well, and the advertiser 
feels that the time is ripe for further develop- 
m^it, posters can be brought into use^ and will 
do effective work. 

Frequently when I have advised firms using 
publicity in small quantities to leave outdoor ad- 
vertising alone for a while, they have repUed 
that Pears, the National Biscuit Company, Bov- 
ril and other successful advertisers are extensive 
users of post^s, and therefore it must foe the cor- 
rect thing to do. Here you see a striking example 
of that type of reas(ming that leads advertisers 
into so many fatal errors. Beiason the thing out 
thoroughly, and you will recognise that there is 
no comparison between the new-born plans of the 
man with a few thousand dollars to spelid and 
the well-zoatured schemes of firms who are spend- 
ing hundreds of thousands of dollars annually, 
and have been doing so for very many years. 

The fact that well known and successful ad- 
vartiysers are using the hoardings must not be 

taken as a ^^cue" for beginners. Long before ttie 
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expenditure reaches the dimenfidons of the flrnis 
named; but, at the same time, long after that can- 
tious entry is made into the adverturing arena, 
the time will come when posters can be used to 
good purpose. 

The value of billboard advertising varies r&j 
considerably. In the case of soaps, beverages, 
breakfast foods, cigarettes, etc., the hoardings 
render much more assistance than they give to 
the retailers. In many territories you will see 
tailoring and other retail houses using iM>ster8 
very liberally, but I doubt very much if th^ 
get as good a return from the divided exjiendi- 
ture as they would by putting the total amount 
into the Press. Departmental stores, drapers, 
men's wear houses, and other retail establish- 
ments can and do get splendid results from the 
newspaper columns, and until it is made quite 
clear that the expenditure has reached a point 
when it would be useless to take bigger spaces, 
it is better for traders in these businesses to leave 
posters out of their calculations altogether. 

Speaking in London I'ecently, Sir Thomas De- 
war, of whisky fame, said: "Some advertisers 
believe in ^Black and White,' others in elaborate 
displays on walls, but the man who has been at 
it long enough sticks to the newspapers; the 
newspaper is a legitimate form of advertudng.'^ 
In speaking thus, I do not suppose Sir Thomas 
Dewar meant that posters should not be used at 
all (as a matter of fact he uses posters 
fairly extensively), but that they should be kept 
in a subsidiary position. 
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I am a great beUever in conceutratioii in ad- 
vertising — in converging the expenditure on as 
few mediums as possible. When I see an adver- 
tiser trying to use newspapers, hoardings, street 
cars, booklets, mailing cards, show cards, etc., 
^with an appropriation that does not reach f 5,000 
I>er annum it is clear that he is a beginner. To 
try and cover every kind of advertising with the 
small sum usually voted at the beginning of a 
campaign means that the effort will be spread so 
thinly over the wide area aimed at that it will 
scarcely be noticeable. It is far better to use one 
or two newspapers only at the start and to spread 
the advertising on thickly than to divide the bus- 
iness into a hundred infinitesimal fragments. It 
is easy enough to find daily journals with cir- 
culations running into five or six figures, and 
even one of these will provide an audience large 
enough to keep any small advertiser busy. 

With beverages, tobacco, cigarettes, soap, tea, 
cocoa, breakfast foods, shoes, and many other 
lines of a similar class, there is no doubt that 
posters render valuable assistance to any press 
campaign that has had a fair start. 

There comes a stage in newspaper advertising 

when the arguments placed before the readers 

begin to grip, when those short stories telling 

of quality, value, economy, and so on, rouse the 

interest of the great buying public. At this stage 

the poster will lend valuable supplementary aid 

in making the name more familiar. As, day by 

day, the poster drives the name into the public 

mind, the newspaper advertisements win more 
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and more attention, and so tlie two kinds of pub- 
licity, working together on co-operative lines, 
make a formidable combination. A man sees the 
name of a soap on a billboard, and a little later 
it meets his eye in the newspaper. His interest 
is considerably strengthened by the fact of hav- 
ing met the same advertisement twice within a 
short tim^ and he reads the arguments supplied 
by the ^^copy." It is this kind of thing that pulls 
results in advertising — working the public inter- 
est up to a point that creates a desire to know 
more, and so inducing people to read the facts 
dished up for their education. 

Posters used by themselves can do little more 
than make the brand known, but we live in an 
age when the name in itself, no matter how well 
known, is not sufficient to sell goods. The public 
must be told the spedal reasons why a particular 
brand should be asked for, and, so long as the 
name only is dinned into th^r ears, they know 
absolutely nothing about the value or the quality 
of the product. Two or three convincing argu- 
ments of the kind that make men and women do 
some real hard thinking do more good than drum- 
ming a mere word into a man's ear a thousand 
times. A few months ago I saw an advertise- 
ment dealing with low shoes, in which the illus- 
tration and headline indicated that they were so 
carefully made that they would fit quite snu^y 
round the ankle. Before that time my main ob* 
jection to low shoes had been the fact that the 
footwear of my acquaintance had a loose feeling 

and a ^^sloppy" looking appearance round the 
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ankles, and, therefore, my interest was easily 
awakened. I learned a whole lot about those 
shoes that was missing from my store of knowl- 
edge before, and the arguments being good ones, 
"gripped.'^ To-day I prefer low shoes — ^the shoes 
that were advertised, be it noted — ^to the kind 
previously favoured. 

And here another fact must be noted. If a 
man or woman for some good reason discontinues 
the use of a particular commodity, a fortune 
spent in giving publicity to the name will not 
make the smallest impression on his or her mind. 
Nothing short of convincing proof of merit will 
win back people who have once "quitted.'' 

By the power of a tremendous expenditure 
there is no doubt that constant and frequent re- 
iteration will cause many people to ask for a 
product, but H is a slew, laborious and costly 
method. You have to make the name so f amilr 
iar to a man's mind that it readily slips down 
to his tongue when be is buying goods of the 
kind advertised. 

A certain percentage of people can be per- 
suaded that way to ask for brands advertised if 
you, spend lots of money and keep at it long 
enough, but suppose a woman does go into a 
store and asks for "Brown's Boot Polish," aud 
the retailer responds something after this style : 
^'Tes, madam, we have Brown's, but have you 
tried this line — Black's Boot Polish not only 
gives the shoes a beautiful gloss, but helps to 
preserve the leather and the experience of my 
customers is tiiat in actual use it is more eco- 
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nomical than Brown's Polish." Suppose he em- 
phasises this argument by producing a shoe on 
which Black's FoUsh has been used in a Tiray that 
amply corroborates this statement — ^what sort of 
chance has a mere name-knowledge when it comes 
to a fight against this kind of argument? What 
sort of power will that "avoid substitutes^Mjalk 
have when brought into contact with formid- 
able "reason-why-it-is-better" evidence? Maybe 
Brown's Polish has all the advantages possessed 
by Black's, and other merits, too. If the advert- 
isements drove that information home with con- 
vincing talk, no amount of salesman's loquacity 
would upset a firmly planted determination to 
get the advertised brand. You must give the 
buyer some knowledge, some facts, something 
that will resist the persuasive power of salesmen 
with other axes to grind Build that name-struc- 
ture on a strong foundation of sale-compelling 
facts, so that it will remain standing, no matter 
how hard the competitive winds may blow. Put 
the name up, with no supports to keep it firmly 
in position, and no matter how many dogs you 
place round it to bark "Befuse imitations." 
"Avoid substitutes," etc., the first strong breeze 
from a live competitive quarter will prove de- 
structive. 

Because you can do littje more than reiterate 
the liame on a poster, hoarding advertising can 
merely play the part of a supporter to the main 
campaign. 

Even in poster advertising, however, reason- 
why methods can be made use of — ^not so thor- 
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oughly or convincingly as in Press advertising, 
of course, but still effectively enougli to lend im- 
portant support to the Press advertisements. 
**Chateau Tanunda Brandy — ^guaranteed by tbe 
iQovemment" is not too much "talk" to put on 
a poster, and yet those four words "Guaranteed 
by the Government," furnish a very powerful 
reason-why argument. It should be the aim of 
every advertiser to introduce some evidence of 
this kind into his posters — ^just enough to set a 
train of thought moving in the public mind and 
to make the way easier for the more elaborate 
proofs provided by the newspaper's advertise- 
ments. 

One of the great disadvantages of poster ad- 
vertising is the difllculty of introducing frequent 
changes. In big cities the great majority of 
people travel over much the same ground every 
day. They go to and from business by street car, 
tube, train, or ferry boat, and pass the same 
hoardings morning and evening. A new poster 
of striking design or colouring will catch the eye 
quickly enough, but in a few days it loses by 
far the greater part of its power to attract. For 
this reason, if for no other, posters alone are not 
good mediums for the small advertiser. The big 
firms can afford to carry stocks comprising a 
whole series of posters, and, by changing them 
frequently, add to their attractiveness and value. 
In this connection I must refer to the extreme 
importance of using only high grade pictorial 
effects. It is surprising how many advertisers 

expect to build up big and successful poster cam- 
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paign0 by the use of cheap dengns. The produo- 
tion of a poster and the hoarding charges are not 
small matters, and yet^ over and over af^ain, yoo 
see big spaces filled with reprodoctienB of idesi 
for which a few dollars have been paid^ ]b 
IK>8ter advertising, everything depends on the de- 
sign, and flOO to $500 is not too nradi to pay 
for something that will stand oat so stroi^^ on 
the billboard as to force its attenti<»i on the pas- 
ser-by. It is tiie most foolish kind of eoaDsay 
that causes business men to pay f260 to fBOO per 
thousand for posters, and thousands oi doilus 
for space for the purpose of giving piondaeaoe 
to twenty dollar pictures. And yet the wwetmgb 
price paid for poster designs is less than |50 
each. The Mazawattee Tea Go. paid Mr. May- 
nard Brown |2,000 for one design and several 
of the Pears Soap posters, designed hj the saioe 
artist, commanded very similar prices. Shqperi- 
enced poster advertisers recognise the fact that 
a few hundred dollars more or less spent oa tbe 
original drawing is a mere detail, provided the 
right effect is obtained. 

It is not necessary for every advertiser to pay 
{2,000 each for i>oster sketches, nor is it always 
necessary to use such elaborate colour sehenefl 
as those favoured by Messrs. Pears, but if poster 
advertising is worth anything^at all, it is worth 
doing well. Any idea that justifies the Isrouble 
and expense of reproduction for biUboard woii 
should command, at the lowest estimate, flOO, or 
it is not worth using at all. 

You cannot judge the value of a poster design 
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"by the number of colours, the quantity of detail 
Ifc contains, or the time occupied by the artiBt 
in oompleting it The idea's the thing, and if, 
Ysy a few simple strokes of brush or pen, the ar- 
tist can create a. poster that contains one strong 
selling i>oint, it is worth far more than the dab- 
orate conception of the artist working on ^'Art 
. for art's sake" Unes. That Nugget Shoe Polish 
idea of Hassell's, in which the boy with beaming 
countenance and promise of good work ahead is 
looking at a shoe which already possesses a gloss 
80 bright that you can see your face in it, and 
t3aying, '^Ajad I haven't started to polish it yet !" 
10 a sfcriMng example of that happy comUnation 
of simplicity and effectiveness so necessary in 
|K>ster work. One swift glance at that picture 
reveals the whole story, and leaves a decidedly 
favourable impression on the mind. The high 
prices commanded by Hassell's poster work are 
the richly deserved rewards for bright selling 
ideas rather than a recognition of high artistic 
merit. 

The quality of the posters on many billboards 
has been lowered by the system of hawking cheap 
designs practised by so many printers, litho- 
graphers, and free lance artists. With the idea 
of securing printing orders, "spec" sketches are 
prepared and hawked around from house to 
house with little or no r^ard to the particular 
product calling for publicity. If a tea firm turns 
a design down, it is submitted to a shoe manu- 
facturer, a soap maker or a whisky distiller, the 

idea being that any sort of picture that provides 
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space for the name is good enough for billboard 
advertising. As a general rule, no charge is made 
for the sketch where an order for lithographing 
f oUowSy and if ever there was dear proof of fhe 
utter worthlessness of goods that ^'cost nothing/' 
we find it here. 

Sometimes the advertiser will suggest that the 
sketch is not all it might be, and the invariable 
reply is : ^^This is only a rough design, but the 
finished poster will be much better." The trutii 
is that it is quite imi>ossible to produce a good 
poster from a poor design, and on very rare oc- 
casions does the finished work show any improve- 
ment on the first sketch. More often than not 
it is rather worse, if anything, for it must be 
remembered that the lithographer's task is to 
copy the work, not to make improvements in it, 
and it is very seldom that a copy is quite as good 
as the original. 

If a poster is to do really useful work, care 
must be taken to closeijljr link the goods with the 
main idea of the design, and, moreover, to see 
that the principal feature has some close con- 
nection with the name. As in advertising the 
work of attracting attention by a poster is use- 
less in itself — ^the mere fact of persuading the 
public to give parrot-like utterance to a catch 
phrase, bearing no relationship to the goods, is 
just a waste of time and opportunity. The most 
talked- of poster in a certain city last year was 
one in which the figures of two tramps, one hav- 
ing his hand firmly planted on the other's mouth, 
occupied the central position. The words, ^Uon't 
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argue," caught the eye at ouce^ and rapidly de- 
veloped into the catch phrase of the hour. Some- 
-where in the background of that poster was the 
name of somebody or another's hams, but the 
connection was altogether too remote to secure 
even passing attention. The particular brand of 
reasoning that persuaded these advertisers that 
frequent reiteration of the words, *TDpn't argue," 
was calculated to increase the sales or the repu- 
tation of hams remains unexplained. Kot ten 
per cent, of the i)eople who caught the "Don't 
argue" craze had the faintest idea that the poster 
was intended to advertise anybody's hams, and 
the few who did know certainly did not gain any 
useful knowledge on the subject. In view of 
these facts, it is difficult to understand how the 
advertisers arrived at the conclusion that they 
were doing their business any good by the use 
of this grotesque idea. 

I have the highest admiration for any man who 
contributes his "mite" to the gaiety of the world, 
and, because the men who issued this poster were 
responsible for much genuine merriment, they de- 
serve the thanks of the community. As a philan- 
thropic movement the "Don't Argue" poster had 
much to commend it, but as a mere business prop- 
osition, it was not worth five per cent, of the 
money expended on it. 

Vulgarity in advertising is more likely to harm 
a product than to improve its sales, and whilst 
burlesque pictorial matter wins the smiles of the 
crowd, it does not enhance reputations. The 
overwhelming interest of the side issue eflfectu- 
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ally Idlk all pMaUllty of obtaiaiiog tbe deni^ 
puMidty f<Nr the article. 

It ihust be femembered that poaters are vmi- 
ally se^L ttom railway oaniagea, atraet eaira, or 
other yehiclea, and e^en if pei^rie ane 4>n foot thi^ 
are moTing. Thmefore it is a mere fiaidmight 
glance tiiat ia obtained — anfflcient to take in one 
good idea, bat no more. For ob^iona leaaons then 
the moat valnaUe factor in poster adviertiang ia 
simplicity. 

Street Car Adytrtising 

One other form of ontdoor advertismg, vis., 
street car pubUdty, calls for brief mention. To 
a limited extent it provides an opportonity for 
the big advertiser to supplement the general pub- 
licity side of his plans with a farther effort to 
make his product known^ but not until both pree» 
and poster advertising approadi that point when 
further expenditure on them looks unnecessary, 
would I recommend street cars. Experience goes 
to prove that for the small advertiser this kind 
of outdoor publicity is a sheer waste of money, 
and that, whilst it may offer some advantages to 
the big fellow, the money, even in his case, could 
be spent more usefully elsewhere. 

Street car advertising is employed to a much 
greater extent in the United States than in any 
other country I know, but I doubt if it produces 
anything like such good results as its patrons 
fondly imagine. 

In the street cars of San Francisco and other 

American cities you will find a card which says : 
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^^efore a wise woman bakes she reads her cook 
l>ook. Before she shops she reads the car cards.'' 
TTntil the representatives of street car adyertis* 
ing can put forward some argument that shows 
more intelligence than IMs I shall hold the view 
that this form of publicity has little or no value. 
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Ghapteb XII 

MAILING CARDS AND BOOKLETS 

I am a firm believer in the judicious use of 
mailing cards. As a means of keeping in toucli 
with existing customers or approaching new 
ones, the mailing card provides an easy and in- 
expensive method for putting in some very eflfec^ 
tive work. A series of well iQustrated cards, 
with a crisp and convincing argument on each, 
I>osted at brief intervals before the salesman 
starts out for his territory, will pave the way and 
save a great deal of that hard preliminary work 
so necessary in cases where the proposition is 
entirely unknown. Carefully sandwiched be- 
tween the visits of tiie salesmen, the mailing card 
keeps the interest alive, and makes the compet- 
ing traveller's eflfort to find an opening more difll- 
cult to accomplish — ^it forms a connecting link 
between the buyer and the seller, a memory re- 
viver, a light railway for the conveyance of new 
selling arguments from the factory to the store. 
Excellent yet inexpensive pictorial effects can be 
obtained with the aid of two-colour designs in 
wash or line. The illustrations used for this class 
of work should be particularly bold, and bear a 
close connection to the talking points. There 
should be a "reason why^' for both the design 
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and story, and, since the only people worth send- 
ing mailing cards to are those who i>ossess a fair 
share of intelligence, the appeal should be based 
on the assumption that the customers or pros- 
pective customers possess a reasonable propor- 
tion of common sense. In advertising it is far 
better to over-rate a man's intelligence and judg- 
ment than to belittle it. You run small risk of 
offending a man by using that type of 
argument that credits him with sound bus- 
iness sense, buti talk to him in a way that has 
a kind of "I-am-taking-it-for-granted-that-you- 
are-in-Carlyle's-^mostly-fools'-class" ring about 
it and you spoil your chance of doing business. 
Only a few days ago the morning mail brought 
me some advertising matter from one of the larg- 
est and best known firms of typewriter manu- 
facturers. The text chosen for this particular 
sermonette was the "value of the personal letter 
as an advertising medium.'' The argument con- 
demned newspaper and other much favoured pub- 
licity methods as money-wasting and ineffective, 
and proceeded to tell of the powerful effects of 
the personal typewritten letter, its wonderful re- 
sult-pulling powers, its inexpensiveness, and 
other Kindergarten talk that would have failed 
to convince a six-year-old school urchin. In pe- 
rusing the arguments laid before me, the first 
thing that attracted my attention was the fact 
that this "personal typewritten letter" sugges- 
tion was sent to me not in a typewritten letter, 
as you might conjecture, but on a printed mail- 
ing card. The next thing that occurred to me 
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WM that wMlst I kad receLved much printed matr 
ter from this particalar firm, I had not at ai^ 
time been the recipient of any typewritten salet- 
mandiip talks. Add to all this the wgniflewt 
fact that the hoaineM firm from which the mail- 
ing card emanated qpends anything fr<»tn f 150,- 
000 to f250|00 per annum in various forms of 
legitimate advertising, aud you will recognise 
that the only possible reason that could hare dic- 
tated a lectarette on these lines was a belief ki 
the weahness of the other man's brain power. 
Ctolyle may or may not have Seen right when 
he said that Ei^land contained forty mlUicms 
at people, mostly fools, but what typewriter and 
other manufacturers have to remember is that 
this great writer did not have to make his living 
by selling goods, and, secondly, that whilst v^y 
many of us may be fools we object to being re- 
minded of it in pointrblank style by other people- 
On the contrary most of us who plead guilty to 
a certain weakness in this direction use our best 
endeavours to keep it dark. Therefore, when ad- 
dressing the public through any form of pub&c- 
ity, and more particularly when using maiUiig 
cards, booklets and similar direct'api>eal 
methods, use arguments, both illustrated and 
worded, that impress the reader with the idea 
that you believe him to be capable of forming 
conmion-sense judgment on matters closely ccm- 
nected with his own interests. Few of us are 
entirely fl^attery proof, the man who thinks he is 
least of all, and therefore recognition of our com- 
mercial sagacity is more likely to put us in a 
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buying mood than an appeal obviously founded 
im the idea that we are bereft of reason. 

Booklets 

The booMet has been a big favourite amongst 
leading advertisers for very many years, and^ if 
anything, is more firmly established in the ranks 
of publicity users to-day than at any previous 
period* 

In recent years a recognition of the fact that 
one booklet in the hands of a prospective buyer 
is worth more than a thousand in the waste- 
paper basket has resulted in a combined effort on 
the part of the designer, the copy-writer and the 
printer to produce brochures that by reason of a 
genuine attractiveness will live. 

Many of th,e books issued to-day reach a par- 
ticularly high level of excellence, but notwith- 
standing the rapid progress made in recent years, 
thousands of weak productions, iM>orly clad, ugly 
in design, l^pographically repulsive to the man 
with an eye for pleasing effects, and badly edited, 
are turned out of printing shops every day. 
Sooner or later, a big percentage of these pass 
unread into the ever-willing embrace of the 
waste-paper basket. 

The successful booklet must be dressed in a 
garb that, by reason of its artistic appearance, 
distinctive design, and harmonious colouring, 
will satisfy the critical eye. The outside cover 
— like the entrance hall to a home — should re- 
ceive special care and attention, for it is here 

that the first impres»on is formed. If the cover 
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pleases, the inside will certainly be inispected, 
too. Do not make the mistake, howeTer, of 
spending extra money on the outside, and then 
trying to get it back from the interior of the 
booklet. Over and over again, a train of favour- 
able thought has been started by a beautiful 
outer design, only to be destroyed by the first 
glance at the inside pages. It is just as much a 
waste of time and money to put esLpensive and 
artistic covers on shoddy pamphlets as it is to 
put a high-grade pictorial accompaniment to a 
badly-written argument in press advertisements. 

Make the inside pages worthy of the cover. 

Bo not spare the number of pages in the ^i- 
deavour to crowd too much matter into the space 
or, as is so often the case, to save postage. 
Short paragraphs in a l^pe that is distinctive 
and easily readable, deep white space margins, 
and not too much matter on a page are success- 
bringing assistants that lend valuable support 
to the contributions of artists and writers. I 
know nothing better calculated to drive away 
the eye than a page of closely set six or eight- 
point type matter; and it must be remembered 
that when the eye takes its departure the ear 
leaves too. You know the effect a long, straight 
road has when- you are walking, cycling 
or driving. Ton look ahead, and see no signs 
of the end, or even a turning, and the task be- 
fore you looks prodigious. Take a winding path, 
with turnings at frequent intervals, and you find 
the road easy to travel. So it is witii the booklet 

At one swift glance the eye sees a short or long 
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journey through the page. If the road is long 
the reader will grow weary, and in the case of 
advertising literature, he will most probably 
abandon or postpone the trip, but if the eye can 
see a quick passage through the page it will not 
worry about the number of turnings ahead, but 
go steadily on. To break the monotony of the 
type matter, illustrate the booklet freely. If 
properly prepared, the pictorial matter will con- 
tain persuasive arguments, too, and will not only 
make the reading of the brochure easier, but will 
lend additional weight of no mean importance to 
the argument. 

There are s6me businesses in which the use of 
booklets is of far greater value than others. In 
the sale of pianos, motor cars, artistic furniture, 
jewellery, art-ware of all descriptions, in holiday 
resort publicity and other appeals to the imag- 
ination, the well-edited booklet is of immense 
value to the advertiser. 

It must be remembered that prior to the ar- 
rival of the advertising brochure in the office or 
the home, the Press and other advertisements 
have usually "gripped" the interest, and the 
booklet that is to continue the story and carry 
the transaction to a triumphant issue has been 
specially written for, and therefore, to a greater 
or lesser degree, eagerly awaited. In these cir- 
cumstances, it is of supreme importance that the 
interest already roused should be developed, but 
this can only be done by using pamphlets em- 
bodying the very best work of the artist, the 

writer, and the printer. If the booklet is of that 
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unconvincing type, so frequently naed, it irill 
have a retrogressiye ratlier than a prc^^resaiTe 
effect on the aim in view. 

It is far better not to me booklets at all if 
you cannot make up your mind to predaoe some- 
thing that will more than hold its own witii the 
carefully prepared creations ot your competitdis 
— something that wOl add force to the otber pub- 
licity methods already in um. 

The mail bags contain such enormouB quanti- 
ties of advertising literature nowadays tbat your 
work must be very much out of the ordf&«py if 
it is to serve any good purpose. 

When a brochure reaches its destinatMrn^ the 
recipient knows that you have not placed a lit- 
erary feast in front of him, but have sent a bus- 
iness representative to taU: to him in his own 
home. Nevertheless, if the salesman is well 
dressed and able to talk interestingly, he will be 
well received, and the prospective customer will 
listen patiently to all he has to say. 
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Ohaftibr Xin 
ABBAKaiKO THE PBELIMINABIES 

It is right at the beginning of the campaign 
that the adrertifler is apt to make so many costly 
errors^ mistakes that not only result in a loss 
of money^ but also a great deal of valuable tLme, 
and very frequently mean a return to the start- 
ing-post after several monthSi and sometimes 
years have been wasted in the effort to strike the 
right track. 

If the beginner would only realise the neces- 
sity for thoroughly maturing his plans before 
setting the advertising machinery in motion^ a 
great deal of waste would be avoided. Instead 
of going up into the watch tower, taking a long 
look ahead, and making the necessary prepara- 
tions for a big joumeyi a start is too often made 
with little or no thought for to-morrow. Matters 
of the highest importance are frequently decided 
with a mere surface consideration, and the main 
requirements of the campaign are left more to 
chance or guess-work than to the carefully 
worked out conclusions of mature deliberation. 

Long before the advertising appropriation is 
finally fixed decisions have to be made that will 
have an important effect on the publicity cam- 
paign when it is set in motion. The name of the 
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article, the packet, the wrapper, the label, Hub 
trade mark, the price, and many other things all 
present pitfalls, and a mistake in any one of 
these things will act as a drag on the adTertising 
wheel just so long as it remains uncorrected. It 
is surprising how an apparently insignificant 
matter will to a lesser or greater degree play tiie 
role of an obstacle in the path of the advertis- 
ing until it is finally removed. 

The Name 

What's in a name was the question put by 
Juliet from her balcony in Capulet's garden. The 
experienced advertiser of to-day recognises that 
there is a great deal more than meets the eye 
in the appellation with which a product is 
branded, but unfortunately recognition of this 
important fact does not usually make its ap- 
pearance until it is too late to benefit by it. 
Many costly mistakes are made in the prepara- 
tion and conduct of advertising schemes which 
can sooner or later be corrected, but a mistake 
in the title usually means that the burden of the 
error with its ever-increasing compound interest 
must be shouldered for all time. The manager 
of the Bon Ami Coy has declared the willingness 
of his directors to pay thousands of dollars for 
some workable scheme by which that name can 
be changed to something more simple without 
sacrificing the enormous outlay in time, money 
and energy already expended in making that cog- 
nomen known. 

The National Biscuit Coy have placed a value 
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of 16,000,000 on their trade mark ^^needa"- 
million dollars for each of the six letters in that 
coined word — ^a big enough value surely to in- 
dicate the need for lengthy and expert consid- 
eration in the choice of a name. 

Once the baptismal ceremony is over the work 
of making the name familiar to the buying public 
must go forward with increasing energy and if, 
later on, it is found necessary to introduce a 
change there is only one course ayailable — ^go 
back to the starting point, sacrifice the dollars 
spent in the effort to make the wrong name 
kno^^ni and dp the work all over again. 

If manufacturers would only recognise what 
this really means, if they would only look for- 
ward and anticipate the possibility of a big de- 
mand for their product they would devote more 
time to the selection of a suitable, easy and dis- 
tinctive name than to any other problem con- 
nected with their business. "A rose," as Juliet 
(to quote that charming lady once again) as- 
serted, "by any other name will smell as sweet," 
but if by some grave error of judgment Pears^ 
Soap had been christened Bon Jour Soap it cer- 
tainly would not be enjoying such world-wide 
fame as it unquestionably does to-day and, what 
is more to the point, the volume of business 
would not be so pleasing to the manufacturers. 

Considering the far-reaching importance that 
attaches to the wise selection of the trade mark, 
it is surprising how little thought the average 
manufacturer gives to the question. If he were 
naming a mongrel dog he could hardly do it in 
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a more letsorely or careless maimer. I have 
known names to be borrowed from the iHrass 
plates which adorn the front gates of suburban 
villa residences^ from characters in plays and 
other equally extraordinary quarters. On one 
occasion^ many years ago, I was asked to prepare 
some advertising for a line which had been, bap- 
tised ^^Glory Soap/' I was curious to know the 
reason that prompted the manufacturer to make 
that particular selection and was informed by 
the worthy gentleman that he was a great ad- 
mirer of Hall Caine's novels and having just read 
^^The Christian/' in which the heroine's name was 
^'Glory Quayle/' he hit upon the idea of calling 
his soap ''Glory." As the business made a sud- 
den exit shortly afterwards I am afraid the name 
proved the only glory the manufacturer ever got 
out of that campaign. 

When such commonplace methods as this are 
broi^ht into use it is small wonder that the 
number of really good names is comparatively 
small. Here are a few of the best: '^Uneeda," 
''Zog," "Kodak," "O. T.," "Velma," "Jason," 
"Presto," "Cobs," "Bexine," "Bovril," "Tatcho," 
"Omega," "Onoto," "Zam-Buk," "Jello," 
"Lemco," "Nabisco," "Vinox," "Calox," 
"Cremo," "Odd," "SapoUo," "Tarvia," "Jap-a- 
lac," "Pianola," "Pebesco," "Ozonia," "Dunlop," 
"Bobur." All these names are easy to pronounce, 
easy to memorize, and so distinctive that Ihey 
cannot be easily confused with other names and, 
last but not least, they possess the special virtae 
of brevity. 
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"EuthymoV 'Tifontaerrat/' "Phonolisrt/' 
^Tarquetine/' "Katchakyd," "Mazawattee," 
^^Telekathoras/' ^'Mississippi Diarrhoea Cordial," 
l)elong to the type that handicap the publici^ 
campaign. Whatever the reason waa that in- 
fluenced the manufacturers of handkerchiefs to 
christen their goods with the word "Katchakyd," 
it certainly was not the intention to help the 
advertising. Shoppers like to be able to pro- 
nounce the name of goods they are ordering with- 
out difficulty or hesitation, but the majority of 
men and women would need considerable prac- 
tice with a word like "Katchakyd" before attain- 
ing any degree of perfection. In these days 
when tuition by correspondence is so popular 
perhaps some enterprising individual will organ- 
ise a series of lessons to aid the public in the 
correct pronunciation of freak advertising 
names. 

The value of words like "Star," "Eoyal," 
'TPhcBuix," "Globe," is heavily discounted by the 
fact that they are in common use by advertisers 
of all sorts of articles all over the world, and 
do not possess that distinctiveness necessary to 
link just the one product to the name. 

The length of a name calls foi^ the exercise of 
keen judgment and extreme brevity. Every letter 
after the sixth in the word by which the product 
is to be known will pull at the results from the 
rear. Quite the best of the weU-known appella- 
tions in the advertising world to-day is "Odol." 
It is euphonious — and euphony is a tremendously 
valuable factor in the name of an advertised ar^ 
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ticle— quite easy to remember, distinctive look- 
ing in type, and can be easily pronounced in al- 
most any tongue. It is quite certain tjiat the 
man who built tUs word recognised to the foil 
the value of a title that is not over-burdened with 
too much of the alphabet^ that is easily pro- 
nounceable, yet unusual in character, and one, 
moreover, that will cling to the memory. It was 
not a fluke or a sporadic effort that hit on the 
'^OdoF' combination of letters, but careful de- 
liberation backed l^ a knowledge of one of the 
fundamental elements of success in the art of 
publicity. Apart from the memory value given 
to a word by brevity and euphony, the question 
of the space it occupies has to be considered. A 
short name like ^^Odol" gives the advertisement 
designer splendid opportunities to secure effec- 
tive prominence, both in small and large spaces, 
but give him a word of ten or a dozen letters 
to juggle with, such, for example, as Vapo- 
Gresolene, and the effort to make it stand out 
as it ought to do will give him many moments 
of real anxiety. 

The Trade Mark 

The trade mark, too, calls for lengthy consid- 
eration. Far too many of the trade marks used 
to-day bear little or no relationship to the pro- 
duct, but my own view is that, just as the 
illustrations and the '^copy'' used in the advert- 
isements must be linked very closely to the ar- 
ticle offered for sale, so must the trade mark be 
intimately identifled with the goods. In the one 
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case it is always a real help to the campaign, 
rendering valuable assistance in the work of im- 
pressing the name on the public mind, whilst in 
the other it does its utmost to side-track the mem- 
ory aids furnished by the advertisements. Take 
the Continental Tyre Oo/s design — a prancing 
horse in a circle — as an example of the disad- 
vantages Time has in store for the type of selec- 
tion that does not look far enough ahead. By no 
stretch of imagination is it possible to be re- 
minded of motor tyres, cycle tyres or airship ma- 
terial by even the closest acquaintance with a 
trade mark in which the predominant feature is 
a white horse. It is a striking exaniple of the 
unfortunate results that may follow on a wrong 
selection that the owners of this design are com- 
pelled, by their own rapid development, to take 
a prominent part in making motoring, cycling, 
and aviation perfect enough to render the ser- 
vices of the horse unnecessary. 

It will therefore be seen that it is necessary to 
have some regard for the future when selecting 
the trade mark, and the advertiser who desires 
to steer a straight course along a track quite 
free from dangerous obstacles will choose some 
design that will do the work expected of it to-day, 
to-morrow, and for all tima 

The Packet^ the Label, etc 

Whilst the packets, the wrappers, the labels, 
etc., do not present very serious difftculties, they 
give plenty of scope for the display of original- 
ity. The manufacturer with a creative mind will 
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deviie some deBign, or pattern, or shape that inll 
give hiB packets^ ttna or bottles a distiiictive ap- 
pearance — ^he will get right out of the rat where 
hnm^dnim ideas flourish so freely, and will 
work on that narrow patch which, produces 
wrapper styles of the class that win attention by 
reason of pleasing yet unusual features. The 
case of ^'Odol'^ can again be quoted here as dem- 
onstrating the advantage to be gained by the 
application of plenty of brains to one of the 
important preliminary stages of the wor^ of 
marketing merchandise. The ^^Odol" bottle is so 
distinctively diilerent from the coverings used 
for other dentifrices on the market that it must 
help the work of the advertising department 
The name and the trade mark should be carefully 
worked into the label in a way that will give a 
full share of prominence to both, and, whilst the 
colour scheme and design call for attention com- 
pelling features, simplicity should be aimed at, 
too. Do not overburden the design with too much 
detail or flowery ornamentation, and do not kill 
it with outrageous colour combinations. 
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Ohawbb XIV 

THE NECESSITY FOB EXPEBT 

ASSISTANCE 

When the multitude of preliminary details con- 
nected with the marketing of a product have been 
satisfactorily determined^ the advertising cam- 
paign is approached, and it is here that the path 
is beset with the greatest variety of formidable 
obstacles. So many and so varied are the i>er- 
plexing problems calling for shrewd and accur- 
ate judgment, and so confusing are the finger- 
post directions, that nothing short of a long 
experience, coupled with a close knowledge 
of the main reasons that have caused success or 
failure in other campaigns, will give you the 
much-desired right start so vitally essential to 
success. Such questions as, ^'How much money 
shall I spend during the first year or two?" 
*^What mediums shall I use?" ^'What kind of 
'copy* shall I prepare?" 'What time should 
elapse before the advertising produces a profit?" 
"How shall I judge whether or not the advert- 
isements are doing the work expected of them?" 
and a hundred and one other important queries 
will present themselves at frequent intervals, and 
will have to be answered. Unless you have had 
a lengthy experience in dealing with big adver- 
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problemSi you will find it necessarjy sooner 
or later, to get expert advice. 

If your expenditure is likely to run into big 
figuresi you will find it wise to employ the ex- 
clusive services of a thoroi^hly good advertis- 
ing man with as little delay as possible. Do not 
band the work over to a "fifteen-dollar-.a-week" 
specialist, or give it to a man who offers to fill 
a dual role such as that of accountant and ad- 
vertising manager. Any man who has a suffi- 
cient knowledge of modern publicity conditions 
and requirements to be of real service to manu- 
facturer, wholesaler or retailer, can command a 
good salary. The man who places a low value 
on the services he is able to render in an ad- 
vertising capacity is giving you convincing proof 
of his incompetency, and incompetency, where 
publicity work is concerned, means mistakes, 
leaks, hesitancy, failure, and loss of good money. 
The low salaried specialist is an experimenter, 
and experiments with advertising appropriations 
are apt to prove very expensive. The man who 
divides his time between two occupations rarely 
shows exceptional talent in any direction. 

B. W. Emerson's advice is worth noting in this 
connection : — 

"Cheapest, say the prudent, is dearest labour. It is 
best to pay in your land a skilful gardener, or to buy good 
sense applied to gardening; in your sailor, good sense 
applied to navigation; in the house, good sense applied 
to cooking, sewing, serving; in your agent, good sense 
applied to accounts and affairs." 

As a further addition to this truism, Emerson 
might have added : — ^^In your advertising mana- 
ger, good sense applied to modem publicity.'' 
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If your annual advertising expenditure is not 
large enough to employ the exclusive services 
of a thoroughly efficient ad.-many your hest plan 
will be to hand the work over to a reputable 
agency — ^to hand it over before the first impor- 
tant decision has been arrived at. But here, 
again^ it will be necessary to make quite sure 
that the advertising agency has that quality of 
''good sense applied to publicity." 

Do not employ the first man who tells you he 
is an advertising expert; do not take it for 
granted that every man whose business card 
bears the words, "Advertising Specialist/' or 
some other sonorous description of his calling, 
has the requisite abUily to give you the right kind 
of assistance; do not attach too much value to 
the fact that a man is a "graduate'' of a corre- 
spondence school. Exercise the same care in the 
selection of your advertising adviser as you do 
when choosing a doctor, or a lawyer, and remem- 
ber that there are quack advertising experts as 
well as quack doctors. 

On the fringe of the advertising arena are hun- 
dreds of men with absolutely no ability or knowl- 
edge of the work required, who have migrated to 
the publicity field merely because they believe 
expert skill to be quite unnecessary, and because 
it looks like a nice easy way of earning money 
without working for it. Gtet at the facts of the 
case, and you will find that the majority of these 
men have failed at everything they have at- 
tempted, and, in the belief that a pair of scissors 
and a pot of paste are the only things necessary 
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to start up in btudness as ad.-ezpert8y thej jem 
the ranks of a profession, the ^itranoe gates ^ 
which are already overburdened with finririlled 
workers. 

It has been truthfolly said that in advertirang 
nothing is cheap that does not make money for 
yoUi and nothing is dear that does. Therefore, 
yon will be wise if you employ the best help 
available — ^it may cost a little more, but it will 
be worth more. Make careful and definite in- 
quiries as to the result-pulling powers of the 
methods used by the experts operating in your 
territory, and engage the services of the firm with 
the best record of results — ^the men who can place 
before you a list of campaigns successfully 
handled, and who can give you tangible proof 
of their skill, knowledge and experience. 

Perhaps the briefest way of putting this advice 
is to warn you not to place the control of your 
advertising into the hands of any man who can- 
not give evidence that he possesses sufficient abil- 
ity to go out into the open market and comniand 
a big salary as an advertising expert. Make no 
exceptions to that rule either in favour of your- 
self, your partners, your friends, or your em- 
ployees, and do not let the earning capacity of 
a man engaged in some other business or profes- 
sion influence you to make a wrong choice. 

Lord Palmerston, the great English statesman, 

was on one occasion asked to define the difference 

between the two big political parties in England. 

He replied: "The Conservatives mix a bit of 

yesterday with a bit of to-day, while the Liberals 
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mix a bit of to-day with a bit of to-morrow/' 
See that your ad-man is of the latter type. 

Once you have selected an expert with the 
required qualifications, ask his advice, and act 
on it. There are advertisers who place their 
work in the hands of incompetent managers, and 
give them a free hand, and others who hand their 
advertising over to competent men and then will 
not let them do it. Like doctors and lawyers, 
advertising men make mistakes sometimes, and 
they have their failures as well as their triumphs, 
but they are less likely to make errors in public- 
ity than the men who employ their services. Give 
the advertising manager a free hand, and make 
him responsible for results. So long as the 
methods employed are of his own choosing, he 
must ^^make good,'' but if his ideas are mixed 
with other men's ideas and his plans over-ruled 
by their decisions, it will be impossible to appor- 
tion the credit for success or the blame for fail- 
ure at the end of the year. The genuine expert 
must of necessity give a good deal of advice that 
is unpalatable, and, like the doctor, will prescribe 
medicine that is not always pleasant to the taste. 
You meet plenty of men engaged in the business 
of a4vertising who make it a rule to play up to 
their employer's views. This kind of thing flat- 
ters a man's vanity, saves a lot of argument, and, 
unfortunately, helps many men to hold positions 
they are incapable of filling properly. If you 
merely want an "expert" who will get beMnd 
your brain and carry out your own ideas — 
whether they are right or wrong — a junior clerk 
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will do the work as well as most people. It loohi 
like a deliberate waste of money, but there are 
advertisers who engage the services of experts 
for no other purpose than to carry out cut and 
dried plans already decided on. They gag and 
handcujff the ^^manager/' so that free movemeit 
is impossible, and then invite him to give proofs 
of his skill. 

No man knows all there is to know about ad- 
vertising, but some men know a great deal more 
than others. It is the services of the man who 
can give proofs of being endowed witb the most 
skill and knowledge that you require. 

The Way of the Amateur 

There always have been, and I suppose there 
always will be men who have so much confidence 
in their own ability to handle almost any diffi- 
cult problem that they do not regard experience 
as valuable or advice as necessary. Advertis- 
ing, so they think, is quite easy, and all this talk 
about knowledge and specialised skill so much 
humbug. They know that hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars are wasted and irretrievably lost 
in advertising ; they know that the history of pub- 
licity contains many more failures than suc- 
cesses, but the mistakes of the past were not of 
their making, and so the confidence in their own 
ability to get through all right is imshaken. 

You may prove to them that the methods they 
have decided to employ have been tried a thou- 
sand times before and failed, but the only reply 
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you will get will be the satisfied smile that sajs, 
*'A11 right, you just wait and see." 

The exercise of a little reasoning power might 
prore tiiat if success in advertising could be 
achieved with the ease imagined there would be 
fewer failures and more triumphs and yet I 
doubt if it would weaken the faith possessed by 
these people in their power to make good. 
Truth, however, compels the statement that it is 
these very men who are responsible for by far 
the biggest number of blunders, and that the ad- 
vertising path is strewn witii the mangled re- 
mains of their prematurely bom schemes and 
Kindergarten plans. 

I could quote hundreds of instances in which 
disaster has travelled quickly on the heels of this 
kind of confidence. 

It is not so very long since a well-known firm 
of tea merchants operating in Australia, decided 
on an expenditure that ran into big figures. The 
plan decided on looked quite simple. In a nut- 
shell, it provided for "a short life and a merry 
one." The well tried and thoroughly seasoned 
advertising methods were left severely alone. 
Brass band performances, street exhibitions, free 
entertainments, free gifts of a miscellaneous as- 
sortment of more or less useless gifts, window 
exhibitions of the most expensive and grotesque 
character, and a hundred and one other wild-cat 
schemes made short work of the expenditure. If 
the plan had worked out as it was intended to, 
every man, woman and child would have been 
drinking this firm's tea at the end of the cam- 
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paign, and the trade so securely held as to make 
farther expenditure unnecessary. What really 
happened was that the people enjoyed the variouB 
entertainments provided for their amusement^ 
but they refused to take the business proposition 
seriously, and after less than a year's bout of 
reckless extravagance the money ran out, and 
the sales dropped to zero. 

The whole campaign was inexpressibly stupid, 
and the result a foregone conclusion before the 
first false step was made. In no important par- 
ticular did the failure described differ from hun- 
dreds of similar failures that had travelled the 
cul-Hie-sac road before. Lack of reason, inexper- 
ience, ignorance of the worst possible descrip- 
tion marched side by side with this advertiser 
from the beginning to the end of the journey, and 
so, step by step, he followed the path of so many 
other failures down the blind alley until the wall 
of Disaster was reached. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the pages of ad- 
vertising's history contain so many records of 
failures, there are, nevertheless, quite enough ex- 
amples of success to make it a comparatively easy 
matter for any advertiser who will take a little 
trouble in the matter to avoid most of the serious 
blunders so frequently made. Enquire into the 
methods employed by advertisers whose success 
is known and recognised, and you will find a 
singular unanimity in regard to the fundamental 
principles of advertising. Surely it is better for 
the inexperienced man to sink his own petty opin- 
ions and ideas and to follow successful men than 
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to deliberately ignore the metliods tlut have 
proved good^ and to follow the trail of failure 
merely because it looks so much easier, atid is 
apparently much more economicaL 

I have never been able to underM^and why a 
man allows his own private opinions in matters 
in which he has had no experience to rule where 
the weight of evidence points clearly in a very 
different direction. Obstinacy is responsible for 
ouj* allegiance to many views that we know to be 
incorrect, but if you allow this sort of thing to 
get into your advertising department, you will 
find it a very expensive luxury. 

You cannot afford to nurse opinions that work 
against your pocket interests, and the fact that 
surface reasoning points in one direction is a 
pretty poor excuse for not heeding the finger of 
fact pointing another way. 

Experience has proved that the manufacturers 
and those associated with them in the process of 
production make particularly bad advertisement 
writers for their own goods, mainly because of 
their inability to grasp the buyer^s viewpoint. 
The fact is tiiat the minds of the men engaged in 
manufacturing the goods are so saturated with 
knowledge that they caimot see eye to eye with 
the ^^man in the street." To the men who know 
all there is to know, technicalities become mere 
commonplaces, abbreviations and trade expres- 
sions the every day language of the factory, and 
advertisements prepared by people who have 

lived in the manufacturing atmosphere all their 
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lives show a decided tendency to talk over tiie 
heads of the people. 

A few years ago a representative of Lanson's 
champagne handed me a piece of ^'copy/' with in- 
structions to use it without alterations or addi- 
tions. I read it through, and suggested that at 
least one addition would be necessary. He was 
on the point of protesting, when I suggested that 
it might be advisable to give the public some 
idea of what 'Sanson" was. Every line sang 
the praises of ^^anson'' in dulcet tones, bat from 
end to end of that piece of ^^copy" no clue was 
given as to what the article was. For all you 
could tell to the contrary, the advertisement 
might have been dealing with a boot polish, a 
tonic wine, or a toilet soap. The man who wrote 
this advertisement had been in the business so 
many years that the use of the word ^^cham- 
pagne" was quite unnecessary so far as he was 
personally concerned. To him the word ^'Lan- 
sen" meant champagne, and no more was 
required. 

On one occasion a Bhoderic Dhu Whisky ad- 
vertisement, in which the words "Bhoderic 
Dhu'* appeared very often, but the word 
^Vhisky'' not at all, appeared in a daily paper. 

In the cases mentioned the omissions were due 
to an oversight, but in a poster campaign now 
being conducted the name is being deliberately 
omitted. The proprietors of Walker's Whisky 
are using a series of posters in which thera is 
a great deal of Johnny Walker but no sign of a 
beverage. The word '^whisky*' does not appear 
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anywlierey and there is no bottle or glass to act 
as a key to the problem. Tom Browne's figure is 
a most excellent piece of work^ but it contains no 
suggestion of usquebaugh.^ It is a pretty piece 
of conceit that takes it for granted that everyone 
knows that "Johnny Walker'' is tiie name of a 
whisky, but, as advertisements, these posters 
belong to the "freak" class. The man who is 
not aware of the fact that "Johnny Walker is 
whisky learns nothing from these posters, and 
the man who does happen to know what the name 
means adds little to his store of information. 
The man who knows that the whisky list con- 
tains a brand bearing the name advertised, and 
yet in the face of that knowledge drinks Dewar's 
or Buchanan's brand, is not likely to change his 
habits merely because a very charming picture of 
"J. W." in the cricketing costume of the early 
Victorian period is placed before himu From a 
purely artistic point of view those Walker post- 
ers are excellent, but from an advertising point 
of view they are pointless and decidedly 
amateurish. 

The experienced advertising man will not know 
as much of the technical details of the business 
as the men who produce the goods, but by train- 
ing and intuition he will have the skill required 
to collect the best talking points, and to dish 
them up to the public in appetising and easily 
digestible form. He will make the advertise- 
ments distinctive, and add those touches of orig- 
inality, so necessary to profitable publicity with- 
out attempting flights in the clouds or grotesque 
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feats. He will have reasons for everything he 
does, and those reasons will rest on the solid 
foundation of experience. 

Becognise the fact that there is nothing quite 
so expensive as a cheap advertising man or so 
cheap as a highly trained and Ihoroughly skilled 
expert, and you will not get very far astray in 
the development of your plan of campaign. 
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Chapter XV 

THE NEED FOE CO-OPEEATION 

Even when the preliminary details and the 
advertising arangements have been satisfactorily 
disposed of , much remains to be done. 

Many business men seem to possess the idea 
that the advertising manager can get all the re- 
sults it is possible to secure without any special 
assistance or co-operation from the men engaged 
in other departments. Many an advertising 
campaign that was right in every other partic- 
ular has failed because it has not been properly 
backed up by a well organised sales department, 
because the demand created by the publicity 
methods was not supplied, because the managers 
of the departments took no interest in the adver- 
tising. 

I could name many really good lines that are 
being well advertised to-day, but the results are 
unsatisfactory because tiie selling arrangements 
are so incomplete that not more than ten per 
cent, of the retailers are stocking the articles. 
This means that in ninety per cent, of the stores 
the demand is not supplied, and the obvious con- 
clusion is that ninety per cent, of the sales that 
could be made are lost. 
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What kind of resiQts can be expected when 
advertising convinces the public that the line is 
worth buying, sends the buyers to the stores, only 
to see the good work destroyed by some such an- 
swer as : "Sorry, sir, but we do not stock it"? 

It is not merely the loss of that one sale that 
is important, but, as the storekeeper very fre- 
quently adds some remark about there being no 
demand for the article, a bad impression is made 
on the buyer's mind. Then, again, it has to be 
noted that if the advertised line is not obtain- 
able, some other product will most likely be ta- 
ken in its place, which means that the manufac- 
turer who has been wise enough to get his goods 
behind the counter gains direct benefit from 
some other firm's advertising expenditure. Add 
to this the facts that if the buyer gets the line 
he asks for he will probably go on using it for 
years, that if he does not obtain it he may not 
ask again, and you will recognise the necessity 
for putting the goods into the stores before the 
advertising starts. 

I have very little patience with the firms who 
fill their advertising space with screeching par- 
rot cries of the "Beware of substitutes,*' "Refuse 
all imitations," "Get what you ask for" type, 
when they know all the time that the buyer will 
be lucky if he gets the product before he has vis- 
ited half a dozen stores or more. Men who .expect 
the advertising not only to make sales, but to 
get the goods into the stores by creating such a 
big demand that the retailer will be forced to 
put in a supply are putting too big a responsi- 
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tility on the one department. Sach a method 
means that the publicity department has to do 
all its work twice over ; in the first place it has 
to send the public to the store for the mere pur- 
pose of inducing the retailer to put in supplies, 
and then it has to set to work .again and persuade 
people to make second visits to buy the article. 

By hook or by crook, the retailer must be per- 
suaded to put in at least a small supply of ad- 
vertised goods. It is quite true that he is not 
an easy proposition to tackle, that he is usually 
strongly opposed to new lines, and that more fre- 
quently than not he has what appear to him to 
be most excellent reasons for not meeting the 
demand. Wherever possible, the storekeeper 
prefers to sell his own "specials," on which the 
profits are invariably very much more remu- 
nerative than on advertised lines. Nevertheless, 
I repeat that these obstacles must be overcome, 
and the fact that hundreds of successful adver- 
tisers have got through, over, or round these ap- 
parently insuperable difficulties, proves that 
they are not quite so formidable as they appear 
to be at first sight. 

Frequently it is very expensive business, call- 
ing for much skill and hard work, to get the re- 
tailers into line, but the task accomplished is so 
immensely valuable that it is well worth the ef- 
fort. 

The argument that the enormous expenditure 

in advertising must have for its primary object 

the creation of a demand amongst the retailers 

is not as effective as it might be, because the re- 
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is not often mzioiui to see branded Imes 
selling well. He sees in the development of tbh 
demand for packet goods and trade-marked 
items the destruction of that profitable business 
on his own special ^^jost-as-good'' lines, and the 
snggestion is more likely to irritate thasi to in- 
terest him. 

A recent number of ^^System/' that excellent 
American business magazine, tells of a particu- 
larly elaborate scheme recently devised by the 
proprietors of a toilet soap. 

Before finally passing a selling plan, inTolving 
many thousands of dollars, the Chairman of the 
Company devoted a full week to considering the 
campaign from every standpoint; he looked for 
flaws, for faulty reasoning. 

"The success of the plan depends upon the support 
given to us by the retailer," he reasoned. "We may dis- 
tribute hundreds of thousands of samples, use costly ad- 
vertising space, and flood the country with booklets and 
folders, but all this will be wasted if the dealer does not 
push our goods. 

"Our goods are right, our prices right, and our rela- 
tions with dealers friendly. That's our side of the ques- 
tion; but why should the dealer stock our goods?" he 
continued. 

"He is in business to make money, and his profits 
depend upon the number of customers he has. His sale 
possibilities are in direct ratio to the number of people 
that enter his shop. If we can send people — prospective 
customers — to his shop, he will be indebted to us, because 
we will have helped him to make more money. The 
greater the service we render to the dealer the greater 
will be his support. Yes, we must base the campaign 
upon the idea ^f service to the dealer." 

The idea at first conceived was to send free samples 
by post direct to all who answered the firm's advertise- 
ments. A letter was to inform them that the article could 
be purchased at their chemists. 

The plan was changed to conform to the new idea of 
service to the dealer, to send crowds oi potential cus- 
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tomers through his doors — each one a possible source of 
profit to him. 

Two months preceding the date when the campaign was 
to be launched, large double-page advertisements appeared 
in the journals read by the chemists. Hundreds of form 
letters were also sent to chemists. They told a story of 
profit for the chemist — showed him how the manufac- 
turers were working for his benefit in the hope that he 
-would reciprocate when he had the opportunity. "We 
are spending thousands of dollars for the purpose of tell- 
ing the people in your neighbourhood to go to your shop. 
They will flock to you in crowds, because by so doing 
they will get 'something for nothing,'" was the message. 

This was the plan: — Full-page advertisements were to 
be used in the principal newspapers and magazines to 
popularise the new article. The public was to be given 
the opportunity to test it without spending a single penny; 
it was free for the asking. 

But here is where the campaign differed from the every- 
day "free sample" plan that distributed samples through 
the post to all who applied for them. 

A coupon was embodied with each advertisement. It 
read: "Sign your name and address to this coupon, and 
take it to your chemist. In return for it he will give you 

a regular 25-cent-size bottle of free of charge. In 

accepting this offer, you are under no obligation what- 
ever. It is a free gift from us to you, to acquaint you 
with the merits of our preparation. This offer remains 
in force for one week only from this date." 

Supplies of samples were sent to chemists throughout 
the country. To obviate the possibility of their selling 
these samples, the label on each bottle was plainly marked, 
"Free sample." To stimulate the dealers' interest in the 
campaign, they were paid in proportion to the number of 
samples they distributed. Each sample was considered as 
a sale, and the dealer was paid the profit he would have 
made on such sale. All left-over samples, together with 
coupons received in exchange for samples, were to be 
returned to headquarters at the end of the specified week. 

Dealers the country over responded to the campaign with 
alacrity. They co-operated in distributing samples, gave 
each applicant a short but good selling talk on the merits 
of the new article, and added that they would be pleased 
to supply it in future. 

During "sample week" the travellers were kept busy 
calling on dealers throughout the country for the purpose 
of taking orders for regular supplies. The rush of pros- 
pective customers to dealers' shops made them favour- 
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ably indined towards the mannfactorers, and, as a 
consequence, liberal orders were secured. 

The example quoted shows a recognition of the 
necessity for getting the retailer to co-operate 
with the advertising manager, and, whilst it 
called for a big initial expenditure and a great 
deal of labour, I have no doubt that both trouble 
and expense were amply justified by the results. 

There are many firms who do not recognise the 
necessity for covering their territory with spe- 
cial representatives for the advertised line. 
They think it quite sufficient to send out men who 
represent the ^^ouse," and not just the one prod- 
uct. In calling on druggists and grocers, maybe 
they have a list of thirty or forty lines, and some- 
where in the list you will find the advertised ar- 
ticle. The traveller, however, is not interested 
in any specialty, but merely in the bulk order, 
and so long as the total works out all right he 
has neither time nor inclination to worry about 
individual items. This tyi>e of representation 
does not help the advertising a bit. The right 
kind of outside co-operation must make the trav- 
eller dependent on the one line for his returns, 
and in that way make it absolutely necessary for 
him to get it on to the storekeeper's shelves. 

In the case of mail order goods, the advertiser 
does not depend on the storekeeper, and the co- 
operative help required by the advertising is 
provided more easily. 

Retail Advertising 

With the departmental stores and other re- 
tailers operating on a big scale and spending 
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money in publicity, mucli more co-operation is 
required between the various departmental heads 
and the advertising man than is usually given* 

You find scores of instances in which the sales- 
men in departmental stores do not even see the 
advertisements, and have no knowledge of the 
goods that are advertised from time to time. I 
frequently come across cases in which the sales- 
men, being unaware of the fact that a line is be- 
ing advertised, quote entirely different prices to 
those named in the newspaper announcements. 

In many retail stores little or no effort is made 
to get the salesmen to take a real live interest in 
the advertising campaign. In comparatively few 
instances do they recognise the fact that the pub- 
licity work can and should make a big difference 
to the returns of their departments. When asked 
for items to advertise, they take only an indiffer- 
ent interest in the matter, and, instead of look- 
ing around carefully for leading lines, make a 
few hurried selections of very ordinary goods, 
with which the barest possible description is 
given. 

The advertising department of a big retail 
store should be conducted in much the same way 
as the editorial department of a newsjiaper. The 
advertisement manager should be the editor, and 
the departmental heads his correspondents, who 
are to supply all the important news of the store 
each day. From the various sections of the estab- 
lishment a constant supply of live news should 
flow to the advertisement manager's department 
daily, there to be edited, sub-edited, and dished 
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Up in the most attractiye way for the newspa- 
pers. Proofs of the complete advertiLsemeDt 
should be sent round to all the salesmen in the 
different sections, so that they will know what 
lines are being advertised and what prices are 
being quoted. 

A very small percentage of the leading retail- 
ers make it a rule to dress their windows with 
the goods they advertise, or to advertise the spe- 
cial lines included in their window displays, and 
yet it is of extreme importance that the publicity 
manager and window dresser should work on a 
co-operative basis. Window trims help the ad- 
vertising immensely, and vice versa. 

Then, again, you meet very many retailers who 
supply the goods ordered by post, but make no 
special record of either the transaction or the 
buyer^s name and address with a view to culti- 
vating further business from the same quarter. 
They overlook the fact that if the order gives sat- 
isfaction an excellent opportunity will be pro- 
vided to sell more goods to that man or woman, 
and instead of a properly organised scheme to 
keep the customers, secured in the first place by 
advertising, well posted with the best news the 
store has to tell, the first orders are filled, and no 
further effort is made to increase the business. 

In these and many other ways one too often 
finds an absolute lack of that co-operative effort 
so vitally essential to success in publicity. Every 
department of every business is more or less in- 
terested in the advertising — ^which is, of course, 
part of the selling plan — and from the president 
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dowirwards tlie advertising maa has the right to 
look for that enthusiastic support required for 
the complete success of his schemes. 

Beverages 

The "O. T." Coy. and many other manufac- 
turers of beverages have had endless trouble with 
the licensed trade on account of the practice of 
refilling bottles, and, notwithstanding the many 
prosecutions resulting in heavy penalties for the 
offence, there is no doubt the work still goes on. 
Many of the wholesale agents are aware of the 
fact that this illegitimate method of trading is 
freely practised, and could name spedfic in- 
stances in which it is done, but they are afraid 
to take any action in the matter, because it would 
endanger the business they do with the offenders, 
not merely with the one line, but with many oth- 
ers. The difficulty of securing convictions and 
the expense of the proceedings are further fac- 
tors that deter many firms from moving in the 
matter. 

The length of rope given to license-holders in 
these matters and the number of years these evils 
have been permitted to go on imchecked have 
resulted in the rapid development of particularly 
evil practices along lines that tend to convert 
them into regular habits. 

The time is quite ripe for legislation that will 

not only safeguard the manufacturer, but also 

the public from the consequences of methods that 

are decidedly fraudulent. It may not be possible 

to compel retailers to sell a customer the special 
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brand lie asks for, but it should be possible, by 
strict supervision of the licensed trade and heay- 
ier penalties for offences, to prerent the whole- 
sale system of substitution that is undoubtedly 
being carried on to-day. 

Here and there you will find a saloon-keeper 
who believes in square dealing, and who informs 
his customers, through the medium of special 
notices, that ^^all the beverages sold in this bar 
are guaranteed to be true to name and labeL'' 
The mere fact that it is necessary for the respect- 
able tradesmen to give assurances of that kind 
furnishes evidence that i>oint8 to the need 
for more stringent regulations. 

Only a day or two ago I came across an article 
in a daily newspaper dealing with ^'All^ed 
Whisky Frauds,'' in which the writer said : 

"Most people know that there is whisky and whisky, 
and the man about town makes no secret of his suspicion 
that a considerable quantity of cheap and sometimes im- 
mature spirit is palmed on on to the customers under 
the label and as the product of high-class manufacturers 
. . . Amongst such men who claim to be good judges 
of usquebaugh can be found not a few who affirm that 
they patronise no house outside of those they can depend 
upon getting the brand for which they call. Said one of 
these: 'I was caught once, but never again. I had one 
nobbier, but was ill for a week afterwards.'" 

The trader has a right to call on the Gk>vem- 
ment for protection from these practices, which 
not only rob him of the results he is entitled to 
get from his advertising expenditure, but often 
ruin the chance of making permanent customers. 
The man who gets inferior whisky out of a De- 
war's bottle is scarcely likely to ask for Dewar's 
again. The public, too, has a right to be pro* 
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tected. I have no special sympathy for the man 
^who asks for a particular brand, and then with 
eyes wide open allows the barman to force the 
sale of some other beverage, but from the point 
of view of people's health, as well as legitimate 
trading, it is time to stop the ^^refilling of bottles'' 
liabit. 

Some co-operative action is required amongst 
the makers of beverages to put an end to the 
methods now employed, and until this is forth- 
coming I am afraid the advertisers of drinks will 
never get the full benefit from their publicity ex- 
I>enditure. Slowly and surely the public are be- 
ing educated to look for labels and other identifi- 
cation marks, and to insist on getting what they 
ask for, but some Government measures are nec- 
essary to make it easier for the buyer to get what 
he wants. 
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OhaftbbXVI 

THE VALUE OP PERSISTENCY 

A few weeks ago I was sitting in a street car, 
when a newsboy with a bundle of papers under 
his arm ran through the car shouting: ^'New 
paper ! New paper !'' He passed in at one end 
and out at the other^ but there were no sales. A 
couple of minutes later another diminutiye rep- 
resentative of the new "daily" went through the 
car raising the same cry, and was stopped by two 
passengers, who made purchases. 

That simple story emphasises the value of repe- 
tition. 

/"A weU-known New York editor recently wrote 
a leading article on the subject of advertising, 
and he called it "Repetition is Beputation." It is 
certainly a fact worth noting that the reputations 
of the majority of big advertisers have been built 
up in a large measure by reiteration — ^reiteration 
of arguments that convince. 

Persistent repetition of the talking points of 
an article is undoubtedly one of the strongest 
weapons in the advertiser's armoury. Hammer 
away at men's lotdnds with a story of some arti- 
cle's goodness, and, sooner or later, you are 
bound to "get in." 

Miss Maxine Elliott, the famous actress, who 
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was divorced «ome time ago, was asked wliy die 
had married, and her reply was : 

f "When you see a man every day for a year or so, 
and when he asks you to marry him every day, why you 
lust marry him, that's all. Repetition, every day, is too 
much for anybody to withstand." 

Have another good look at those words, Mr. 
Advertiser : ^^Bepetition every day is too much 
for anybody to withstand/' 

His Majesty King Gteorge V. (then Prince of 
Wales), speaking at Marlborough House on 
AprilSth, 1909, said; 

"Experience has shown that, even in the case of firms 
having an established reputation and world-wide connec- 
tions, attempts to discontinue advertising have usually 
been followed by a diminution in the sales effected." 

To me it seems a most extraordinary thing that 
whilst the ruler of the British Empire, who has 
had no special opportunities for studying adver- 
tising methods at close quarters, recognises so 
important a fact, the great majority of business 
men do not yet understand that the success of 
their advertising depends on its x>ersistency. 

Take a slip of paper, and, unaided by newspa- 
pers, magazines, or other guides, write down the 
names of as many advertisers as you can think 
of. The names of the firms who have been most 
persistent during the last few years will rush 
through your mind quickly enough. Then will 
come a pause, and at a mudi slower pace others 
will filter through the brain cells — advertisers of 
note who started during more recejit years or who 
have been less consistent in their efforts. After 
you have accumulated the titles of a score or so 
of fljrms, further additions will only be made with 
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an effort, and very soon you will come to a stand: 
still. Hnndreds of business concerns who adver- 
tise by fits and starts will be completely ov^ 
looked. 

Far too many publicity campaigns are con- 
ducted on those spasmodic lines that betray the 
absence of a properly organised plan. A few 
splash advertisements are followed by a long in- 
terval, and then the advertising man wakes up, 
returns from his holidays, or finds a little extai 
time on Ms hands, and more ^^copy'' is drafted 
and sent the rounds of the papers. 

You can always depend on a liberal share of 
support from these men to the view that ^^adver- 
tising does not pay.'' In their own partiLculiEur 
case the opinion is generally pretty near the 
mark, but the fault is with the advertiser, and 
not with advertising. 

I know one man who has been wavering be- 
tween the two views as to whether advertising 
does or does not pay for at least ten years. Once 
in a while he believes publicity must be a profit- 
able investment, a view usually influenced by the 
persistent efforts of his competitors, and in those 
temporary fits of wisdom he embarks on a small 
campaign. At the end of a few weeks his busi- 
ness shows no signs of rapid development, and he 
begins to lose faith again. After about thi^ 
months he tells you that he *^new advertising 
did not pay," and a long interval, during which 
the advertising world sees him no more, follows. 
This man never will recognise the value of per- 
sistency, and he never will be a successful adve^ 
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tiser. As a result of his competitors' progress, 
he has been compelled to close up several branch 
establishments, but even that fact has not con- 
vinced him of the value of all-the-year-round ad- 
vertising. Maybe he thinks his competitors are 
lucky, or that their stores are better situated, but 
you can be quite sure he does not attribute any 
share of their success to publicity. 

I am convinced that scores and scores of busi- 
ness houses withdraw their advertising and grow 
timid just at the moment when the turning-point 
that leads to success is within easy reach. 

Sir Thomas Dewar has named two years as the^ 
period that must elapse before the advertiser can 
expect profitable returns, but it is impossible to 
lay down hard and fast rules in this connection. 

Some advertisers get satisfactory returns al- 
most from the very beginning, and my own view 
is that the expenditure should, except in rare in- 
stances, return very fair dividends long before 
two years have passed. 

But the one thing that has been proved beyond 
all doubt is that, backed by an article of genuine 
merit, a well-organised selling department, the 
right kind of publicity continually followed up 
must produce good returns. 

If the profits do not follow within a reasonable 
period, then it is certain the details of 
the campaign are at fault somewhere. I have al- 
ready dealt with the many ways in which mis- 
takes can be made, and where success is slow 
in making its appearance, one or more of these 
errors will probably be discovered. 
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I Adrertisiiig has a vaiying effect on diftemt 
minds. Thoosands of i>eople may see the flnt 
advertisements, but very few respond bninediate- 
ly. Persistency brings a few more along eadi 
day, and in the meantimei the advertising is do- 
ing good work amongst the others. Very oftesn 
it will take months or years before the publicity 
Anally wears away the last obstacle. In your 
own experience you can probably recall instances 
in which advertisements secured your order st 
the first time of asking, and others in which yoli 
had to be courted for a year or two, or mayte 
Lore. 

[ There can be no doubt of the fact that, even in 
{cases where the advertising produces profitable 
\retums quickly, it is several years before the 
Vull benefit of the work is gathered in. 

The advertiser who begins to-day and quits in 
six months' time will lose all his partly-won or- 
ders, and be quickly forgotten. He may get 
going again six montiis later, but it will have to 
be from the starting-post. 

'^The cumulative effect of publicity is of im- 
mense importance to advertisers. Pears, 
^Schweppes, Dewars, Ingersolls, the Kodak Ca, 
The Sherwin Williams Co., the Glidden Vamisli 
Co., the National Biscuit Co., the Lipton Tea 
Co., the Globe-Wernicke Co., and other well- 
known advertisers of long standing, are not get- 
ting all their business from this year's advertis- 
ing. All that back publicity is still doing some 
liirork, and the heaped-up results of many years' 
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perABbmt effort axe producing a magnificent har- 
i^est of orders. 

^o greater mistake can be made than that of 

8i^pi>osing that a big splashy spread over just one 

T^ar, will win the trade permanently and make 

ftirther advertising unnecessary. Over and over 

ftgain this method has been tried, with disastrous 

^results. In the experience of advertisers who 

]liave been spending big sums of money for many 

/years, the decision to "take a holiday" has im- 

; mediately been followed by a rapid falling oflf in 

[.business. 

5 The public soon forgets even the greatest f a- 
Ivourites when they retire from the publicity 
; arena. New suitors are not slow to take advan- 
tage of even a temporary "break," and the adver- 
tiser who experiments with economy schemes 
quickly finds that the price is far heavier than 
he anticipated. 

The fact is that the most successful business 
houses very soon find themselves in the position 
of having to advertise to hold the trade they have 
won. You often hear of cases in which a manu- 
facturer establishes a very long lead, maybe be- 
cause competition is weak or because he has 
placed an entirely new line on the market. 
I Backed by capital and plenty of foresight, he 
\ finds no difficulty in getting in front, but, by-and- 
\ bye, his competitors wake up, and then he is hard 
WessedL If, under these circumstances, he can 
^eep up his returns, the advertising is doing good 
i^rk. I know many firms who possess sufficient 
business sense to realise that they are having an 
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^agj time to-day, and who, recognising tilie fact 
/that strong riyalry may be encountered sooner 
^ or later, add a certain sum each year to what is 
/ called the '^fighting fond/' so that they will be in 
; a position to hold their own when a real strode 
/ is forced ni>on them. Unfortunately, that kind of 
' sound sense is not too often met with. Too many 
business houses look no further ahead than to- 
day. You often meet men who are making big 
profits simply because they have no serious oppo- 
sition to fight, and they are supremely happy in 
the thought that their i>osition is unassailable. 
A beautiful spirit of optimism permeates their 
establishments, but sooner or later, either in 
\ their day or their successor's time, the contest 
\will begin in real earnest^ and will find them 
(l^ite unprepared. 

.''^The ideal adrertising scheme is the one that 
/has a thought for to-morrow as well as* for to- 
vday. 

^ In fixing the first year's expenditure, it is bet- 
ter not to dig too deeply into the funds at your 
command. Leave plen^ of room for the cam- 
paign to grow. Do not start with spaces so large 
that it may be necessary to reduce the expendi- 
ture at an early date. Many an advertiser has 
been forced to surrender a position nearly won 
simply because he spent money too freely during 
the initial stages, and had to economise at the 
point where more ammunition was required. 

Take the preliminary stages at an easy pace, 
and gradually work up to the bigger things. 
Make it a rule not to split the expenditure up 
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too mnch. Concentrate yonr eflforts, keep erer- 
lastingly at it, and do not introduce too many 
changes into your plans. Give long and caref iQ 
consideration to the opening methods, and then 

ick closely to your scheme. 
Persistency does not mean dodging about from 
posters to the press, and then on to booklets or 

Lovelties, or some other proposition. 
The moment you fall out of line, some other 
fellow will fall into the place you vacate. 
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MAIL OKDEB AND FOLLOW UP WOBK 

My own obienrationfir iK>int to the concdBfflon 
that mail ordee "work is dome very much better 
in the United States and Canada than in Eng- 
land or Anstralia. 

A year or so ago one of the largest and best 
known of the Anstralian Departmental Stores 
invited me to look at their mail order section 
with a view to making certain recommendations. 
On the top floor I f onnd a small space partitioned 
off, and the door leading to it was marked ^^Mail 
Order Department'' In two or three badly con- 
structed drawers were a number of very ancient 
cards bearing the names and addresses of cer- 
tain i>eople. Ten carefully ruled columns pro- 
vided space for the necessary particulars to be 
recorded. A young man who had other duties to 
attend to besides country order work was depu- 
ted to explain things to me, but he did not find 
the task easy. The individual who put the rec- 
ord cards in in the first place had passed on to 
a more useful sphere of labour. I took out a 
score or more cards at random, and found that 
of the ten colunms provided, only two had been 
used at any time. The others were headed by 
printed abbreviations, the full meanings of which 
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were not known to my guide. Applications for 
patterns and actaal orders were recorded— that 
was all. Most of the cards bore very ancient 
dates, and, as no weeding-out had heen done, the 
obvions conclufflon was that yery many of the 
addresses had been changed and a fair propor- 
tion of the people whose names were recorded 
were probably dead. In its best days the system 
most have been a poor affair, offering few advan- 
tages, but when I saw it it was in a deplorable 
state of muddle. At the conclusion of my inspec- 
tion of this ^'department" I was taken down to 
the despatch room. The man in chaise brought 
a very small memorandum book from his hip 
pocket. In this book pencil records were kept 
of the day^s orders from the country. The ave- 
rage number of parcels sent out daily appeared to 
be less than twenty. The advertisements of the 
firm frequently referred to the well-organised 
mail order department for the despatch of let- 
ter orders. Knowing something of the house I 
had to deal with, my recommendations were 
made on moderate lines. I knew it would be a 
waste of time to advise too radical a change or 
too much expense, but the modest plan put before 
the Directors was "turned down" because it was 
"too costly." 

I could name other firms who ought to be doing 
very big business, but who find no difficulty in 
transacting the country order department's work 
with the aid of two or three permanent assist- 
ants. Tremendous opportunities are waiting for 
recognition, but the men who ought to be the 
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first to see theoi prefer to keep their eyes shut. 

Mail orders have very many adyantages over 
counter trade. The customer who sends his or- 
der through the i>ost has usually made up his 
mind what he wants, and the salesman's time, 
in hauling down boxes and parcels, displaying 
large quantities of goods, etc., is saved. 

Orders through the post are nearly always ac- 
companied by the cash. 

The manager of a weU-equipped department of 
this kind can talk to i>eople in all parts of the 
country, and with the aid of patterns, illustrated 
catalogues and folders can display his wares be- 
fore thousands of people on the same day. 

There are very few bad debts connected with 
orders by post 

A successful mail business cannot be fully de- 
veloped in a few weeks or months; It takes a 
good deal of time to get things established on a 
thoroughly sound, satisfactory, and profitable 
basis, and for some little time the probability is 
that the department will be run at a loss. Once 
a good country order trade is built up, however, 
it is immensely valuable/ and with proper care 
and attention it will grow very rapidly. 

With the aid of cards, a complete record of all 
inquiries, applications for patterns, and orders 
should be kept in a way that makes frequent ref- 
erence easy. After a little while it will be a sim- 
ple matter to see exactly what lines a patron is 
buying, and, where special goods are favoured, it 
should be the duty of the department to keep the 
customer posted vo^ details of new shipments, 
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special o£Fers^ etc. It will be noted that regular 
customers purchase certain lines at certain sea- 
sons^ and tiieir requirements should be antici- 
pated. It creates a good impression on a buyer's 
mind when he finds that his wants are looked 
after in this way. It proves that you attach s6me 
value to his trade, and are looking after him. 

It will also be noted that for some unexplained 
reason customers are failing to place orders in 
certain departments. An effort should be made 
to introduce special lines from these sections. 
The fact that a customer deals with a store is 
pretty good evidence that he is satisfied with the 
firm's methods, and should make it easy to do 
further business with him. 

A dally inspection of the record cards will 
show that some customers have apparently dis- 
continued their patronage. As soon as the evi- 
dence points in this direction steps should be 
taken to ascertain the reason. The buyer may 
have removed to some other locality, may have 
been dissatisfied with some order, or may have 
some real or imaginary grievance that requires 
removing. 

The money-back guarantee is a very useful as- 
set in mail order work, but make it ring true. 
Let the customer know that you are really deter- 
mined to give complete satisfaction, and when 
complaints do come along, avoid arguments over 
the little things. Where honest dissatisfaction 
is shown, it is much better to make some small 
sacrifice in order to remove that feeling than to 

run the risk of losing the trade altogether. Aim 
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to build up a reputation for square dealing^ win 
the complete confidence of your patrons, and 
your country order business will grow 1^ leaps 
and bounds. 

I believe immediate replies to all inquiries and 
the prompt despatch of goods to be a most impor- 
tant element in the work of malring the mail or- 
der section a success. 

A plentiful supply of printed matter — cata- 
logues, booklets, leaflets, mailing cards, envelope 
stuffers, etc. — should be added to the manager's 
ammunition from time to time, and advantage 
should be taken of every letter and invoice going 
out to include a salesmanship talk of some kind. 
In the course of the month maybe you iK>8t thou- 
sands of letters and invoices, the postage on 
which will not be increased by the inclusion of 
a printed slip or folder. 

One of the most important things in connection 
with the establishment of a department of this 
kind is to start with a thoroughly modem system 
that is simple to operate, that keeps complete 
records, and allows plenty of room for growth. 
Poorly devised systems are not only very erpen- 
sive to operate, calling for a large staff, but tiie 
minor troubles multiply rapidly, and when the 
time comes for a complete change in the whole 
scheme, a great deal of labour and expense that 
could easily have been avoided in the first place 
are called for. 

It is a mistake to act too much on the advice 
of men who have special business devices to sell. 
Very frequently the ability of these men 
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and ends with fhe power to put the advantages of 
their lines in the most favourable light, and to 
sell the goods. In only a few instances are they 
good systematizers, and they generally have a 
particidar sxe to grind. By hook or by crook 
they have to make their particular system fit 
your special needs. The independent advice of 
a man who understands this branch of work is 
worth paying for. 

FoUow-up Work 

Follow-up systems of certain kinds do very ef- 
fective work, but millions of the follow-up let- 
ters that are posted every year are altogether too 
weak to produce any good returns. If they were 
addressed to the waste-paper basket they could 
not reach it more quickly than is frequently the 
case. 

The idea of follow-up methods is that when the 
advertiser has gone to the trouble and expense of 
getting replies, he must make the most of his 
opportunities. Inquiries to advertisements deal- 
ing with motor cars might easily cost a dollar or 
two each, or even more, and, having gone to that 
expense, it is worth while to follow the matter 
up with further letters and literature. The 
chances of making sales amongst people who have 
gone so far as to send letters asking for further 
information are quite good enough to justify 
some additional outlay. A certain percentage of 
the replies are, of course, prompted by mere cu- 
riosity, but the majority are genuine enough, and 
Would not have been made if the writers had not 
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possessed some idea of baying either now or at 
some future date. In many instances, inquiries 
are made some time before there is any intention 
of making the purchase, and, as the period of in- 
decision is usually filled in with applications for 
catalogues and information from other houses, a 
follow-up system is necessary to keep any par- 
ticular proposition well to the front. 

I am not a great believer in the imitation type- 
written letter as an aid to follow-up work. TVlien 
the letters are exceptionally well produced, I 
daresay they do good work, but I have seen very 
few that could be mistaken for anything but the 
printed variety. So many people send out these 
imitations nowadays, that the average person 
will probably regard even a genuine typewritten 
follow-up letter as a circular. Some of the du- 
plicated productions are good enough to pass for 
originals, but unless each letter is specially writ- 
ten for the person to whom it is addressed, there 
is usually something about it that suggests ^^cir- 
cular'' to the reader's mind. 

I consider the contents of the letter of more im- 
portance than the question of whether it is print- 
ed or typewritten. Hard facts of a clear and con- 
vincing order will make the necessary impression 
quite as easily in the one form as the other. There 
is something in the idea that the personal letter 
is more likely to be read, but that does not help 
much in cases where the talk is weak. 

A great deal of tact has to be exercised in the 
management of follow-up work. In very many 
instances the letters and circulars sent out annoy 
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the inquirer, and remove all chance of doing busi- 
ness. 

Letters of the kind that make it a matter of 
complaint that no reply has been received, that 
talk about the inquiry being made by idle cu- 
riosity, and aim to worry some sort of a reply 
out of the person addressed, are calculated to do 
much more harm than good. So long as the let- 
ters are written in a way that makes no sugges- 
tion that the firm is being put to any trouble, and 
the contents supplement the information already 
supplied with additional talking points, the in- 
quirer will probably be favourably impressed by 
the persistency of the effort, but the first sign 
that the trader is annoyed because the catalogues 
and letters have not been acknowledged will spoil 
everything. 

Many firms prepare a series of follow-up let- 
ters on the same principle as the ^^demand for 
payment" correspondence. The fljrst letter is 
very polite, the next expresses surprise that no 
answer has been sent, and step by step the polite 
tone gives way to one of extreme severity. Quite 
a number of follow-up letters could be described 
as bordering on the impertinent. 

Attempts to be funny at the expense of the per- 
son addressed are hardly likely to meet with 
good results. Quite recently I saw a follow-up 
letter that started off something like this: — 
"Have you ever been fishing, and had to stand 
hour after hour at the end of a rod waiting for a 
bite? If so, you will probably understand how 

we feel as we sit here, day after day, waiting for 
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your reply." No doubt the person y^o dictated 
that letter experienced a thrill of satisfaction as 
he viewed his smart opening phrase, but from a 
selling point of view the communication was ill- 
advised. 

Whether the follow-up system relies on letters 
or printed matter the talk should be quite cour- 
teous and dignified in tone, the arguments care- 
fully selected, and the persons addressed given 
credit for the possession of at least the average 
share of common sense. The kind of letter that 
tries to make the reader believe that extraordi- 
nary concessions are being made because ^^e 
are particularly anxious to get your order in be- 
fore the end of the month," that distributes hand- 
fuls of typewritten flattery wherever it is sent^ 
that is made up of a series of wovdy frills, otteada 
the good sense of most people, and suggests the 
possibility of the exaggerations contained in the 
letter being repeated in the description of the 
goods. Over and over again you see letters con- 
taining time-wasting drivd, suggesting that the 
price has been cut "because we are anxious to 
secure your kind recommendations in such-and- 
such territory." I can conceive nothing better 
calculated to rouse the ire of a person than fol- 
low-up letters in a tone that makes it quite clear 
that the writer believes he is addressing people of 
weak intelligence who can be influenced by cheap 
cajolery. 

Another mistake frequently made with follow- 
up letters, folders, etc., is that they get weaker 
as additions are made to the series. The strong- 
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est ai^oments are used up in the early efforts and 
the succeeding communications are very wordj^ 
but not very inf ormatire, and altogether lacking 
in strength. I never have been aide to see any ad- 
vantage in contintdng f oUov-up work beyond the 
time when the ^^talking points'' are used up. 
Knowing when to ^^pull up'^ is a very important 
factor in this branch of advertising. It is a mis- 
take to send too many letters or to mail too much 
literature, particularly in cases where the buyers 
can reasonably be expected to dedde quickly 
If you are selling motor oars, pianos, or other 
high-priced lines, six or twelve months may not 
be too long to keep up the dfort to bring about a 
sale ; but where inquiries for goods of that kind 
are concerned, it is not necessary to bombard the 
writer quite so frequently. Lengthy deliberation 
must be expected, and &e f ollow^p work should 
aim to help the prospective buyer, to give him 
ttjseful facts that will assist him in arriving at 
a decision, but not to unduly hurry him. 

Circumstances vary so considerably where this 
kind of advertising has to be considered that it is 
impossible to give much advice that will apply 
to them all. 

It is wise to spare no reascmable effort to get 
the maximum quantity of business from the in- 
quiries received, but it is better to run the risk 
of losing a few orders than to be reddessly ex- 
travagant in the expenditure on postage and 
printing. 
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**KEYS," COUPONS AND SAMPLES 

Very naturally advertisers are anxious to 
know whether or not they are getting results 
from their press campaigns, and, with the idea 
of getting accurate information oh the subject, 
various tests are applied from time to time to 
newspaper and magazine advertisements. 

The most popular form of test is that known as 
^leying/' by including some special identifica- 
tion mark in the address, making it easy to ascer- 
tain the starting point of each reply. Whenev^ 
you see **Write DeptL B" or ^TDept 303," or some 
similar request in an advertisement, yoa know 
the advertiser is trying to trace the source of the 
inquiries. 

In mail order advertising, the key system has 
been fairly successful, more particularly where 
immediate sales are looked for and the cash has 
to accompany the orders. In that particular 
branch of trade I have no doubt ^^eying'' is a 
most excellent plan, and that it provides the ad- 
vertiser with a quantity of very valuable infor- 
mation. Postal notes carefully tucked into the 
folds of the order and enclosed in envelopes bear- 
ing a ^%ey" that tells where the customer saw tire 
advertisement talk more convincingly than any 
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canvasser I have yet had the pleasure of meeting. 
The failure of certain newspaper advertisements 
to produce their share of postal notes also pro- 
vides a valuable object lesson. 

Unfortunately, however, keys are of little or 
no use as guides except to mail order advertisers 
who sell their goods direct to the public. Thou- 
sands of other firms use this method with the idea 
of getting information as to the merits of cer- 
tain mediums, but I am afraid that in very many 
instances the evidence secured is calculated to 
deceive rather than guide the buyer of space. 

Unfortunately, there is a vairt difference be- 
tween mere inquiries and actual sales. In very 
many businesses the object of the advertising is 
to get inquiries in the first place, and, with this 
end in view, all sorts of special offers are made 
to the public — catalogues, booklets, patterns, free 
samples, ete., ete. 

The inexperienced advertiser can easily be for- 
given for falling into the error of supposing that 
the newspapers producing the most inquiries are 
necessarily the best result-pulling mediums. On 
the face of it, that looks like pretty sound reason- 
ing, but the more experience you get in this con- 
nection the less value will you attach to inqui- 
ries. Certain people possess a perfect mania for 
writing for free booklets, catalogues, samples, 
ete., and if your advertisements are inserted in 
the papers patronised by that class you will get 
a surprising number of replies. The canvasser 
will tell you that all you can expect the adver- 
tisements to do is to produce inquiries, and that 
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it rests with 70U to make the sales. That is quite 
true, and it is not the fault of the newq>aper if it 
happens to circulate amongst a class of people 
who are curious but do not buy, but it is tiie 
business of the advertiser to use every means in 
his power to ascertain which papers produce or- 
ders and which mere curiosity letters. Before 
you can finally say that a medium from which 
replies come in freely is a first-rate advertisii^ 
proposition it is necessary to apply the second 
test of watching the orders that come in after 
the booklet, catalogue or sample has been de- 
spatched. Observe this second test closely, and 
you will get some information that will surprise 
you and be genuinely useful. 

On one occasion when I applied this method a 
quarter-page advertisement produced 785 replies 
from one paper and only 361 from another, ajid 
yet those 361 inquirers did more actual business 
than the bigger crowd. The expense of handling 
361 applications was, of course, very much 
smaller than that incurred in connection with the 
785 batch, and therefore, in this particular in- 
stance, the net result was most satisfactory in 
the case that, judged by the ^^Eey" system, should 
have been rated lowest. On the other hand, I 
have known instances in which the larger number 
of replies have produced the higher percentage of 
business. The lesson to be learned from facts 
like these is that too much trust must not be 
placed in the mere number of replies received 
from advertisements, but that some test <>f the 
spending power of the people sending the inqui- 
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lies mtist be applied before ax^cepting the evi- 
dence as final. 

Samples 

With sample offers, the risk of getting that 
kind of information that will send yon off on the 
wrong track is greater still. Except in rare in- 
i^nces, I have little faith in the free sample 
method. It is a perfectly easy matter to find 
thousands of people who will sit down and write 
IH)st cards for samples. With many men and 
women, I am quite sure that collecting "free 
gifts" has developed into a habit. The "some- 
thing-for-nothing" idea always did have its army 
of admirers, but these are just the people it is 
most difficult to do business with. Free offers in- 
terest them immensely, but selling propositions 
not at alL 

Question any advertiser who has tested the 
"sampling'^ method of advertising, and you will 
find that he was particularly elated with the 
number of inquiries, but, if he had accurate 
means of judging results, he will tell you how dis- 
appointingly small they were. In many instances 
it is impos»ble to tell whether the returns from 
distributing samples are good or not. The ad- 
vertiser is apt to form his judgment from the let- 
ters he gets in reply to tjie advertising, and to 
take it for granted that the sales are right. 

In certain circumstances I believe it is possible 
to get satisfactory results from a carefully de- 
vised free sample scheme, more particularly in 
connection with every-day articles of general use 
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in the home. It is a mistake^ however, to put too 
much emphasis on the '^something-for-nothing" 
side of the offer, and, if the goods are to lie sent 
through the post, introduce a condition malring it 
necessary for the applicant to send along stamps 
to cover postage. A condition of this sort will 
have the effect of weeding out a big percentage of 
useless applicants. By far the best method of 
distribution, however, is through the retail 
stores, from which the sales are eventually to be 
made. 

Coupons 

The method of attaching a coupon to the ad- 
vertisement, aud inviting the reader to fill in his 
name aud address and post it, has some merit in 
it, and is used by many firms with a view to 
checking the returns. This mode has the advan- 
tage of saving the readers of the advertisements 
the trouble of writing a letter, and, since letter 
writing is regarded as a troublesome affair by a 
great number of people, I have no doubt it is a 
provision that brings in many inquiries 
that otherwise would not be made. It seems 
difficult to believe, however, that any per- 
son who is genuinely interested in a proposition 
will fail to make his inquiry because a coui>on is 
not supplied. My own view is that whilst this 
method may substantially increase the number of 
inquiries, it will not increase the quantity of 
business. The disadvantage of the coupon is that 
is usually provides so little space for filling in the 
required information and the pai>er is generally 
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Buch poor stuff for writing purposes, that it is 
impossible to dedpher all names and addresses 
received. In magazines where better paper is 
used, many readers object to mutilating the pub- 
lication, and there is the risk of losing good in- 
quiries because of the idea that the coupon must 
he sent along. 

I am afraid the "Key," "Coupon," and "Sam- 
ple" methods are finger-points that more often 
than not send the advertiser off on a wrong road. 
By avoiding third-rate mediums and making 
careful inquiry into the class of people the lead- 
ing papers are read by, it is possible to steer clear 
of serious errors — more than that you cannot rea- 
sonably expect to do. 
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OHAFm XIX 
MISSED 0PP0BTX7NITIES 

The mon^-makiiig pocNadbilities in the field of 
publicity are by no means exhausted, and, in 
very many ingtances, the opportunities have not 
even been touched. 

It is a singular thing that as soon as a r^re- 
sentative of some new business tal^es up a posi- 
tion in the advertising arena other men of the 
same calling quickly follow the leader, and a 
business with no representation yesterday finds a 
crowd of more or less distinguished members of 
the craft declaring their faith in advertising to- 
day. This is probably due to the fact that for 
every man bom to lead ten thousand are bom 
to follow, and perhaps, after all, that is as it 
should be. Sooner or later someone will set the 
lead in those businesses that have not yet tried 
advertising, and then the competitors will 
quickly fall into Una The point to bear in mind 
is that the man who moves first has a clear road 
ahead, and the competitive crowd behind. 

Banks 

That Banks will eventually be included 

amongst the biggest advertisers is quite certain, 

but as things are at present, a man would want 

a lot of time on his hands to find it worth while 
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to devote any portion of it to a discussion of ad- 
rertising with the directors of these financial in- 
stitutions. Banks are business institutions, but 
the directors endeavour to think as much as pos- 
sible of the institution and as little as they can 
about the business. Even the junior clerk has 
been taught to look upon his position as one of 
exceptional dignity, and since advertising is re- 
garded as a most undignified method of securing 
business, it can easily be understood that the 
mere suggestion that a Bank should advertise is 
usually condemned as an unpardonable offence. 

The fact remains that almost any firm of sound 
Bankers who could muster the necessary coun^e 
to break away from the old-fashioned ideas on 
this subject could increase their business very 
rapidly by embarking on a campaign of publicity. 

There are thousands of private people who 
could very easily be induced to open a deposit 
account if they knew the necessary procedure to 
go through, the advantages it offers, its conve- 
niences, and so forth. The average Bank mana- 
ger would reply that business of that kiud is not 
wanted, a fact that emphasises the need for com- 
I)etition. A little more enterprise and a little 
more hustle would do the finance business a lot 
of good. It will come in time, and with it will 
come a recognition of the advantages of publicity. 

Insurance Companies 

There is rather less of the dignity fetish in the 

average Iiunirance Office than in the Banking 

Houses, but hero again the idea that adverting 
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— progressiye adyertisiiig, at any rate — is infra 
dig^ is warmly cherished by most of the big con- 
cerns. True, a certain amount of publicity is in- 
dulged in by Insurance Companies — ^the kind 
that gives the name of the Ck)mpany, the list of 
directors, and a most uninteresting collection of 
figures about capital, reserve funds, profits., etc 
This is called advertising for want of a more suit- 
able term, but in point of fact it bears little or 
no relationship to the modem type of publicily. 

There is no business offering such magnificent 
scope for sound advertising as Insurance. There 
are millions of prosi)ective customers — ^men and 
women who would readily listen to the '^reasons 
why'' in favour of both life and fire policies if the 
arguments were placed before them briefly, con- 
cisely and convincingly, and free from unpleas- 
ant details. Instead of using the columns of the 
Press to reach every man and woman in the com- 
munity, these companies apparently prefer to en- 
list the services of a regiment of more or less ig- 
norant and tactless commission agents. Where 
is there a business man who is not worried two 
or three times a week by individuals who want 
to preach that hackneyed story about the advan- 
tages of providing for old age, and who finish up 
by asking the date of your next birthday — ^men 
whose pockets bulge with ^^tables.'' That Insur- 
ance Ck)mpanies should stick so closely to a sys- 
tem that does so much to annoy and irritate the 
public is one of the business conundrums of the 
twentieth century. That it is a cheap method of 
securing business I can well understandj but it 
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is quite tiie nastiest plan that can be employed. 

It is obvious that Insurance Directors fall to 
grasp the fact that, whilst the canvasser can only 
talk to one person at a tune, the advertisement 
can talk to thousands on the same day, and that 
whereas the employment of a crowd of men on 
a commission basis means poor representation 
and inability to put a delicate matter in a way 
that will not offend the susceptibilities of the 
people, the substitution of advertisements for 
canvassers would make it possible to engage th^ 
services of clever writers with the necessary gift 
to tell the story of insurance advantages in a 
way that would interest and convince without 
giving offence. 

Stereotyped custom is doing more than any- 
thing else to hold the Insurance Companies back 
to-day, but one of these days a Board of Directr 
ors, more enterprising and enthusiastic than the 
rest, will break away from tradition and bombard 
competing concerns with a series of advertise- 
ments that will set a crackerjack pace. 

Holiday Resorts 

In the United States and England holiday resort 

advertising has made a very promising start, but 

in these days when long distance travelling is 

easy and inexpensive, much more could and 

should be done. The difficulty of securing the 

necessary co-operation of the various parties who 

would profit from the results has to be overcome, 

but once these obstacles are removed, the holiday 
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resorts that appeal to people seekiiig rest, change 
of air, health or amiisement must get the bigger 
share of patronage. People get many more holi* 
days to-day than they did a few years ago^ and 
the desire to travel and visit new scenes is keener 
than ever before. These facts and the increased 
facilities for travel make advertising a strong 
weapon in the hands of the govaning mmucipali- 
ties of localities with special attractions for tour- 
ists. 

The r^ly to that question, ^^Where sbaU I gfi 
this year?" could often be supplied by advertiser 
meats, and the opportunities of putting attrac- 
tive stories and illustrations before the public 
are so exceptional that he would bea poor Bomi 
of adL-man who could not ^'make good'' with a 
proposition of this kind. 

Laundries 

A little laundry advertising is done in the 
United States^ but there is opportunity for muc^ 
more even there. I cannot remember seeing any- 
thing big in this direction in England, and in 
most other countries the opportunity is still wa^ 
ing for someone to come along and pick it up^ 
That it is a gilt-edged chance of a particularly at^ 
tractive type will be apparent to any person who 
inquires into the enormous quantity of laundry 
work turned out every week. You can be a non- 
smoker or a teetotaller, you can go without milk 
in your tea, or you can refuse to patronise the 
butcher by being a vegetarian, but you cannot 
very well dodge the nmn with the "wash bag." 
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Here, then, is a business with prospectiye cus- 
tomers, not only in every home, but in the board- 
ing houses, flats, apartments, and hotels, not only 
among the permanent residents, but among 
the transient visitors. Almost the first inquiry 
made by the tripper from abroad is for the name 
of a laundry. Exactly what causes are responsi- 
ble for the failure of men engaged in this trade 
to recognise the advantage of advertising it 
would be difficult to say, but the fact that pub- 
licity has not been called in to aid in the work 
of development probably accounts for the trade 
in so many cities being divided up amongst hun- 
dreds of small concerns. There are any number 
of laundries that ruin your collars, send linen 
home half-washed, and lose one or two things 
every week with monotonous regularity. The op- 
portunity for these clotiies-cleaning concerns to 
modernise their methods, expand trade, offer spe- 
cial inducements to secure patrons, and to make 
good work known by advertising, is one well 
worth immediate consideration. Thousands of 
people are waiting to change their laundryman, 
but, in the absence of reliable information to 
guide them in the matter, they put up with the 
Existing troubles. 

The laundry that can turn out high-grade 
work, give prompt service, wash clothes without 
tearing them to ribbons, send the complete list 
home every week regularly without any unsolic- 
ited changes, can, in the present state of things, 
build up an immense business by advertising. 
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Retail Grocery 

Of the many opportunities waiting for recog- 
nition from business men to-day few offer such 
certain chances of success as a really intellig^it 
and carefully planned campaign of grocery ad- 
vertising. 

Here and there you will And a grocer doing a 
little advertising in a half-hearted sort of way; 
once in a while you come across a really good 
grocery advertisement in the American dailies. 

The fact that a bi^;er proportion of the weekly 
house-keeping money finds its way into grocery 
stores than into any other establishments ought 
to be a sufficient argument in favour of a big 
campaign of publicity in connection with tibis 
trade. 

The excuse invariably given by the grocer for 
not advertising is that his profits are too small 
That reason was used half a century ago, and, at 
varying intervals ever since, has been dragged 
out again by business men in other trades. It 
is the profit on the total volume of business that 
counts, and not the profit on individual sales, 
and it is because there is such big scope for in- 
crease in the year's turnover that advertising 
ought to appeal to these traders. 

The average grocer would be quite willing to 

pay a handsome premium to the man or woman 

who could introduce a thousand new customen 

to his store. For many years '^r.'' Advertising 

has been knocking at his doors with. the offer of 

thousands of new customers. The opportunity 
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has to be paid f or, of course, but few investments 
offer better prospects of big dividends. 

There are grocery concerns in nearly all the 
big cities with branches in all the thickly popu- 
lated suburbs. Their chances of success are 
doubly sure. 

The strong points in connection with any 
scheme of food advertising are: (1) Purity of 
the products. (2) Low prices. (3) Cleanliness 
of the stocks. (4) The liberality of assortments 
(5) Prompt deliveries. (6) Big turnover ensur- 
ing constant supply of fresh stocks. 

Housewives are always on the look-out for op- 
portunities to save money on their grocery bills, 
and the right kind of appeal will not take long to 
make an impression. 

Coflfee 

This is an age when beverages of a hundred 
different kinds are being advertised with more 
or less success. Alcoholic drinks of every con- 
ceivable description shout their virtues at us 
from the newspapers, the billboards, and other 
^*public publicity places," non-alcoholic drinks of 
the bottled variety are extensively advertised, 
too, and the popular beverages — ^tea and cocoa — 
are by no means neglected. 

But why not a campaign of coffee advertising? 

One or two special brands are mentioned oc- 
casionally in some out-of-the-way comer of a few 
papers — ^but why not a real live, aggressive cam- 
paign of pi^bUcity? 

Even in the coffee-drinking United States the 
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adverfclBing put out oil behalf of this much-fa- 
Youred beverage ia not suffident to attract reallj 
seriotts attentLon. 

Coffee adyertUdng oil an extensiye acale irauld 
result in two things — the partlcnlar brand adrer- 
tised, provided, of course, it had genuine mmt» 
would rapidly increase its sales, and more of it 
would be drunk* 

With the exception of one or two essences, I 
cannot call to mind any particular line that is 
being sold in any quantities. In tea we have a 
number of well-known brands, but there does not 
seem to be many well-known brands of coffee. We 
are still in that stage when we ask the grocer for 
just coffee, and take chances as to the particular 
kind we get. And yet there is a distinctiveness 
about the different coffees that ought to quickly 
lead to a big demand for some specially named 
brand. 

We are rapidly nearing that time when every 
item in the grocer's list of supplies will be brand- 
ed and will sell in quantities governed by the 
kind of publicity the manufacturers give it 
There is a growing desire on the part of the pub- 
lic to aak for their groceries by specific names, 
and the reason is not far to seek. When you buy 
tea, coffee, or other goods by name you know 
what to ask for next time if the flavour and qual- 
ity appeal to you this time, or — and this is 
equally important— what to avoid if the quality 
does not come up to your requirements. 

Manufacturers of food products of genuine 
merit have everything to gain and nothing to lose 
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by branding their goods and adyertising them 
extensively. The anonymous cloak is a good 
thing to hide yourself in when you know your 
products are poor in quality — ^but when you have 
a really good article, name it and make the 
people familiar with the name. 

I am a coflfee drinker myself, and, after trying 
three or four different kinds I did not like, found 
one that suited my palate. A week or two later 
I tried to get the same kind again, but the grocer 
could not be expected to remember that partic- 
ular deal for a fortnight, and as it had no special 
name, was unable to identify it. That meant a 
continuation of my experiments. 

There are thousands of coffee drinkers just 
waiting to be told about that good brand of 
yours, Mr. Merchant. And thousands more will 
drink the beverage, too, when they hear a few 
good reasons why th^ should. 

Suitings 

When a man goes to his tailor to be measured 
for a suit of clothes, several rolls of cloth are 
opened out for his inspection, and prices are quo- 
ted for the complete suit. His choice is usually 
influenced }yy the price and the pattern. In nine 
cases out of ten he knows nothing of woollens, 
and is quite unable to form an accurate opin- 
ion as to the quality of the material, its wearing 
power or its value. Very few manufacturers 
brand their suitings, and, therefore, the cus- 
tomer has no knowledge of the maker's name or 

where the materials are manufactured. Except 
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in the matter of price and pattern, the choice 
is a mere guess in the dark. The materials may 
give good service or they may wear badly, but 
as the manufacturer's name is not revealed, the 
customer is not any the wiser the next time he 
goes suit buying. 

The name Bogers on Silverware, IngersoU on 
Watches, and Schweppes on mineral waters 
means something. Why should not the manufac- 
turer who is turning out thoroughly dependable 
woollens make his name mean something too? 
'So doubt the tailors have the necessary informa- 
tion to guide them in the selection of reliable 
manufacturers, but with the middleman the ques- 
tion of profit too frequently over-rules the 
question of quality. One of these days some live 
woollen manufacturer, who knows he is turning 
out better suitings than the general run of mills, 
will brand his products with his name or some 
distinctive mark, and, with the aid of advertis- 
ing, will make that name represent something to 
the millions of men who find it necessary to order 
suits from time to time. Beady-to-wear suits are 
widely and very successfully advertised in the 
United States — ^why not woollens? 

Hat manufacturers have branded their goods, 
and such names as Woodrow, Tress, Christy, 
Borsalino and Scott are known everywhere, and 
are invariably associated with quality and good- 
ness. 

Shoe manufacturers — ^Bostock, Douglas, Plor- 
sheim and many more — ^are branding their goods, 
and the people are making the retailers supply 
ihem. 
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If the public can be educated to ask for hats 
and boots by namei it should be far easier to 
educate them to look for special brands on suit- 
ings. 

It will come, of course, but in the meantime 
the manufacturers are missing their opportunity. 

Community Advertising 

By degrees, perhaps because of the decreas- 
ing birth rate, we are beginning to recognise the 
necessity of getting population by advertising. 
Progressive Canada and Australia are using pub- 
licity to attract capitalists, manufacturers, and 
other valuable citizens. A start has been made, 
but there is room for a lot of really good work 
to be done in this important direction. A lead- 
ing article in a San Francisco paper attracted 
my attention recently. The writer said : — 

"California is a fine article in truth, but no matter how 
good the article is, it must be advertised. California is 
to be thoroughly advertised not only as a land of beautiful 
climate and sublime scenery, but as a land in which 
investments in soil pay dividends. This refers particu- 
larly to central and northern California — southern Cali- 
fornia has learned the value of advertising and already 
has profited by it. The tide of population is sweeping 
over California, but it will take scores of years before 
the state can be inundated, yet already Iowa is talking 
of suing California for the alienation of the afiFections 
of lowans. A member of the Iowa legislature wanted 
that state to appropriate money to advertise Iowa in 
California, so that some of the lowans who have come 
west might be influenced to return to the state they left 
behind. No state can alienate the affections of Cali- 
fornians. But California can win the afiFection of any 
person who hears of it, and the best way to make people 
hear of California is by community advertising, which the 
northern and central part of California is about to under- 
take. A meeting is to be held at Marysville on November 
20 and 21, at which will be inaugurated a big movement 
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for the development and exploitation of the state. 
Humboldt county may be thanked for g^iving' the impetus 
to this movement. Humboldt has raised a fund of $52^ 
for a three months' advertising campaign. Humboldt 
county's development committee sent out a resounding 
cry to the other counties pointing out the need of an 
agflrressive campaign to bring the resources and oppor- 
tunities of this portion of the state to the attention of 
easterners and midwesterners. 

"Humboldt county . . . wants to have people come 
into its valleys and make use of the railroad. 

"At the conference to be held in Marysville this month 
all of the counties north of the Tehachapi will be repre- 
sented, pledged to join in the great campaign to make 
California known throughout the other states. A fnnd of 
$110,000 will doubtless be raised." 

Here we see the awakening of the right spirit 
and I have no doubt the idea will grow. 



Newspaper Advertising 

I cannot think of any good reason why news- 
papers should not be extensive advertisers, but 
they certainly are not. There are many good 
reasons that should tend to place newspaper 
proprietors right in the very front ranks of pub- 
licity purchasers. In the first place, many of 
them make huge profits out of advertisuig and 
therefore it does not seem unreasonable to expect 
them to spend some of their earnings on the same 
kind of business medicine; in the second place, 
they have so much first-hand information of the 
kind that proves the profit-producing possibil- 
ities of rightly-applied publicity that they should 
be the first to recognize the value of advertising. 
A few days ago I came across a really good daily 
newspaper advertisement — ^the first I have seen— 
in one of the monthly magazines. Circulation 
was featured, and other points dealt with were 
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the population of the district, the class of x>eople 
Hiving there, their spending power, the advan- 
ftages offered to the national advertiser and so 
on. The time is coming when newspaper mana- 
gers will go out after a lot of long-distance bus- 
iness by employing methods of this kind. 
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ADVERTISING AGENCIES 

At the root of nearly every agency trouble that 
exists to-day is that troublesome conimission 
question. 

A few years ago a particularly able article on 
the Advertising Agency and its functions^ by Mr. 
George Dyer, appeared in one of the ALmerican 
magazines. I quote a few of the leading para- 
graphs : — 

The institution known as an advertising agency is 
often a puzzle to the new advertiser. His interest in 
publicity may be entirely due to some agent who laboured 
long and zealously to awaken him to new business pos- 
sibilities. Yet when it comes to buying space he is 
troubled by the thought of the agent's commission. 

He learns that there are scores of agents of little 
financial responsibility. He is astounded to learn that 
desk room and a few new accounts are the only quali- 
fications necessary for an agent, and that recognition 
means that this individual, who perhaps has not the money 
to pay for the space, can buy it ten per cent, cheaper 
than the man who uses it. 

It is plain that no one besides the advertiser himself 
is as much concerned in his success as the publisher. 
Advertising that does not pay is soon discontinued. A 
discouraged customer is hard to start over again. Every 
advertising failure, whatever its cause, works ill to the 
business. Under the present system, the agent is the 
emplojree of the publisher; paid to spread the gospel of 
publicity, paid to nurse new advertisers into life, paid 
to help them live and thrive after they are started. 

If we regard the agent as the employee of the pub- 
lisher, then we must criticise the publisher for the indis- 
criminate selection of his representatives. 
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We must say to the publisher, "Nine-tenths of your 
employees are not fitted for their work. Either because 
of laziness or inability, they give away part of the wages 
you pay them in order to shirk the work you expect them 
to do. You are paying nine-tenths of your employees to 
make mischief and confusion, undoing the work of the 
other honest tenth who keep faith with you and help the 
advertiser." 

I contend that the present agency system is a pecu- 
liarly vicious one, because it fosters a lot of parasites, 
-who thrive under conditions which they in no way help 
to create or maintain. 

By setting aside a lot of miscellaneous men, and paying 
them merely for being agents, you put a premium upon 
incompetency. 

The agency system may undergo some radical changes, 
but the agent will never be eliminated. The publisher 
cannot afford to do without him, no more can the ad- 
vertiser. The agency business is as good as it can be 
made with existing handicaps, and in others as bad as 
the publisher will permit it to be. 

The questionable agent finds his support in the ques- 
tionable publisher. When the reliable publishers decide 
to support the competent agents, we shall have better 
advertisers and more of them. 

The whole question is up to the publisher. The leading 
newspaper publishers to-day are fostering what is bad 
in the agency business. Their want of fairness, of honour, 
and of business judgment in their attitude towards the 
creditable agent is only to be compared with their utter 
lack of dignity and decency in their treatment of each 
other. 

If a score of leading dailies would unite in refusing rec- 
ognition to the unscrupulous, irresponsible and incompe- 
tent agents, they would do more than any other force 
at this time to right abuse in the advertising business. 
They would render an incalculable service to themselves. 
They would do a great work for the success of every new 
advertiser. 

Those who are thoroughly familiar with 
agency evils will agree that Mr. Dyer^s criticism, 
written several years ago, fits our present-day 
conditions particularly well. 

For every reliable advertising medium that 
exists there are a hundred unreliable publica- 
tions, and for every competent and square-deal- 
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ing agent a hnndred incompetent and nnscmpa- 
loos men are hanging on to the boainefls. 

HangenHm 

Every burinesa has its pests, but the advertis- 
ing business seems to be afflicted with a partica- 
larly heavy and increasing number of liangers- 
on. Hundreds of publications are issued from 
the printing presses every week for no other pur- 
pose except to gather in money from soft-hearted 
business men. Any man who wants to do so has 
a x>erfect right to publish a weekly journal deal- 
ing with the subject of astronomy, or wild cats, 
but there is no demand or need for such papers 
as advertising mediums. They become mere 
hangers-on, that serve no purpose save to irritate 
and annoy advertisers. Many well-established 
business houses have made it a rule not to ad- 
vertise, merely because they know only too well 
that the first insertion in a decent newspaper 
would be the signal for a never-ceasing bombard- 
ment by the representatives of worthless me- 
diums. This is a poor excuse for not advertising, 
of course, and a very simple remedy can be found 
to remove the eviL If the advertiser feels that, 
for diplomatic or charitable reasons, he ought to 
support one of these journals now and again, let 
him give a subscription and have done with it. 
From a plain, common-sense, business i>oint of 
view the space is valueless. 

Hundreds of men are attracted to the adver- 
tising business each year because it looks a nice 

easy way of making money without having to 
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^work too hard. Eighty per coit. of ihem know 
abBolutely nothing about publicity, and with the 
particular object they have in view is is not neces- 
sary that they should know anything. They are 
conunission snatchers — just that, and nothing 
more. Thdir sole aim is to sell space in the fifth- 
rate mediums they represent at the highest pos- 
sible price: the higher the price secured the 
bigger the earnings. Questions of value, circula- 
tion, results, interest them but little, but ques- 
tions of commission interest them very much. 
To realise the extent of thfese evils it must be 
understood that it is a rule amongst the smaller 
publications to pay the agent the full 20 per 
cent., or whatever the agreed rate is, on the total 
amount of the order immediately the contract is 
signed. You see what this means : — ^A contract 
for 500 inches at a dollar per inch produces flOO 
in commission for the canvasser. As in a big 
percentage of cases the men who do this work 
are short of ready cash during the greater part 
of their time, they will bring the most disreput- 
able practices into use to help their case. I could 
quote scores of astounding instances of the 
methods employed, but two will suffice : — 

Example No. 1 

A client of mine made a 250-inch contract with 
a weekly publication, the space to be used as re- 
quired, and requested me to supply the "copy." 
I varied the size, using as much as twelve inches 
some weeks, and omitting the advertisement al- 
together at times. When the date for renewal 
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eame aronnd, the agent collected a batch of flie 
larger annoiincemeiits, and used Ukenct to con- 
vince my client, who made it a role to sign all 
his own contracts, that I was in favour of a big- 
ger expenditore. He pointed out that '^twelve 
inches weekly worked ont at 600 inches per sn- 
nnm,'' and actually succeeded in getttog a 
renewal on that basis! Needless to say, he did 
not think it necessary to produce the small ad- 
vertisements or to refer to the fact that certain 
issues contained no '^copy" at all. 

Example No. 2 

On another occasion an application was made 
to me for the renewal of a client's contract in a 
certain publication, and, believing it to be value- 
less, I cancelled it, and gave instructions for the 
advertisements to be discontinued at once. The 
letter asking for the renewal gave the date of 
expiry as September 29, but a few days after 
giving the order to discontinue I was surprised 
to receive a letter stating that the contract did 
not terminate until December 29! My request 
for a copy of the order brought the explanation 
that it had been signed three months before the 
expiry of the previous one! Questioned as to 
the particular methods that made it necessary 
to secure renewals three months before they 
were due, I received the following statement in 
writing : — 

**We might explain that Mr. was, un- 
fortunately, frequently out of and wanting cash. 
Hence he secured Mr. 's twelve months' 
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peat order about three montlis before the ex- 
piry of the previous one, in order that he might 
obtain from us the money for commission. We 

liave previous orders of Mr. 's and other 

firms, which were obtained by him under like 
conditions.^' 

I knew that this sort of thing had been go- 
ing on for many years, but here was the blunt 
admission of the fact, given in writing, that it 
Tvas regularly practised by the agent and i)er- 
mitted by the publisher. 

To keep free from these shady transactions 
it is advisable for advertisers to place their bus- 
iness through a firm of reputable agents, and it 
is also necessary to exercise a fine discrimination 
in making the appointment. The agent should 
be called upon to satisfy his client that in mak- 
ing recommendations he is. not. influenced by 
questions of commission, has no ^'farming" inter- 
ests, but is actuated solely by the desire to give 
the best values and quickest results for the ex- 
penditure. In the majority of instances it will 
be necessary for the honourable agent to recom- 
mend the use of mediums paying very small com- 
mission, and to advise his client not to touch 
those publications that pay high canvassing fees. 
On the face of it, that looks too much to expect 
of any man, and yet the fa^ct remains that there 
are agencies making fully 90 per cent, of their 
recommendations in favour of the newspapers 
that pay the lowest commission rates. 

To steer clear of the vexatious annoyances as- 
sociated with the commission question several 
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American and English Adrertifiing Agencies are 
retoming to fheir clients all commissions, re- 
bates and allowances received from the news- 
papers, charging the advertiser an agreed sum 
or -penxsatSLg^ for the service rendered. That 
particular method has many decided advantages 
and certainly frees the agent from the disagree- 
able suspicion of having an ase to grind for 
certain space sellers, but in many instances it 
merely cures one evil by creating another. 
Newspapers usually refuse to sanction any 
scheme that gives rebates to advertisers. The 
commission belongs to the agent and there is no 
good reason why any share of it should find its 
way into the pockets of men engaged in other 
businesses. The agent's conmiission should be 
large enough to enable him to render his clients 
an efficient service, in which case service fees are 
quite unnecessary. So long as the advertiser is 
satisfied that the cost of the space to him is not 
higher because the agent secures a commission 
and that the reputation of the agency is high 
enough to prevent it from making recommenda- 
tions purely for the sake of earning commissions 
— ^and, be it noted, the agency that cannot be 
trusted to do this is not worth employing at all 
— ^there is really no good reason why rebates 
should be expected or offered. 

If the agent's recommendations are watched 
closely, the advertiser can do something more 
than test his business morality — ^he can test his 
ability, his belief in advertising, his knowledge 
of advertising conditions, his common sense. 
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The agent who possesses a thorough knowledge 
of his business, who believes in advertising, and 
-who has a thought for to-morrow as well as for 
to-day, will not permit his decisions to be in- 
fluenced by questions of commission, for the 
simple reason that the slight advantages he 
might gain immediately would not compensate 
Mm for the losses of to-morrow. He may be and 
probably is quite honest, but it is not so much 
a matter of honesty as shrewd business sense that 
directs his recommendations. 

Suppose a new advertiser comes along with 
^10,000 to spend. By advising him to put the 
whole of that money into fourth-rate mediums 
or papers in which the agent is ^^f arming" space, 
*^fat'' commissions can very easily be earned on 
the transaction, but as the campaign would al- 
most surely end in failure, that profit would be 
the first and the last dividend on that client's 
account. By recommending first-rate mediums, 
the commissions would be smaller regarded from 
the "per annum" viewpoint, but the chances of 
success would be twenty times greater, partic- 
ularly in the case of the agent who knows that 
his advice is based on experience, and that expert 
skill will be at the back of the campaign. A 
successful start means a continuance of the ad- 
vertising from year to year, increased expendi- 
ture, and, with sound management, a permanent 
and highly remunerative account. 

Look at the matter in this light, and you will 
speedily recognise that the expert agent merely 
shows ordinary business foresight when he re- 
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fuses to allow his advice to be ruled by questions 
of immediate profit 

The competent expert will also consider the 
probability of the advertiser being endowed witili 
sufficient intelligence to know something of the 
values of di£Ferent publications, and he will not 
risk a good account for the sake of a few extra 
dollars in commissions. 

A regrettable feature of the conscientious 
agent's work is that he is compelled to make 
many more enemies than f riends, and, unless he 
has mastered the difficult task of saying ^'no^' he 
is quite unable to render a completely satisfac- 
tory service. Agencies with clients' money to 
spend are pestered with the solicitations, and 
special pleadings of canvassers for souvenir 
issues, programmes of unimportant evente, 
suburban weeklies, newspapers that started yes- 
terday and boast of circulations of 100,000 to- 
day, and a miscellaneous collection of circula- 
tionless rubbish. 

To at least 95 per cent, of these men the 
agent has to give a negative answer firmly and 
decisively, or waste his clients' money. It he 
does the former, he will court unpopularity, and 
most of all contumely; if he does the latter, 
he will be voted a good fellow of rare ability. 

When an advertiser hears his representative 
roundly abused by canvassers, let him take it as 
a sign that the agent has been saying ^^no" to in- 
vitations to spend money on wild-cat schemes — 
the greater tbe abuse, the more useless the prop- 
osition, is a good way of looking at it Vindictive 
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malice is the compliment paid by commission 
men representing clieap mediums to men who 
liave money to spend on advertising but will not 
unloose the purse strings in their particular di- 
rection. 

Qualifications 

When you engage the services of a doctor, a 
lawyer, or an architect you may or may not have 
positive proof of his ability, but you have the 
satisfaction of knowing that he must have spent 
several years in studying his work. He has his 
degrees to demonstrate this. Study is not nec- 
essarily followed by ability, but, even in the 
worst cases, it must produce some knowledge. 
In the business or profession of advertising the 
entrance gates are open to all, and admission 
tickets are not necessary. 

A very natural result of this easy entree is 
that in the ranks of advertising men incompe- 
tency exists to an alarming degree. Men who 
were selling subscription books or sewing ma- 
chines yesterday are selling space or writing 
"copy" to-day. They know nothing of advertis- 
ing conditions, their advice is worse than use- 
less, but for the time being their livelihood de- 
pends on their ability to get orders, and by hook 
or by crook they get them. 

Because of the ease with which men secure ad- 
mittance to this business, it is necessary that the 
advertiser should inquire iiito their abilities 
rather more closely than when engaging a doctor 
or lawyer. 
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A Complete Sendee 

A few years ago all advertismg agencies were 
mere space selling concerns. They made little or 
no study of the possibilities of publicity or the 
professional side of the business, but contented 
themselves with submitting estimates, checking 
the insertions, and paying the accounts. The 
work was purely clerical, and called for no ex- 
ceptional skill* In such circumstances it is not 
surprising that the advertiser laid himself out 
to get a share of the commission. For many 
years now commission splitting has been one of 
the many serious defects connected with this bus- 
iness. 

In recent years the advertising business has 
developed along more progressive lines, and the 
modem agencies now give a complete profes- 
sional service. They have accurate information 
at their command for the selection of profitable 
media, and at the point where the concerns of 
twenty years ago finished the agencies of to-day 
commence their service. Complete staffs of thor- 
oughly skilled copy-writers, artists and consul- 
tants are engaged to fill the space with advert- 
isements that will pull the maximum results, 
writers and designers who are skilled in the prep- 
aration of catalogues, booklets, mailing cards, 
folders, posters, show cards, etc., are retained, 
and the complete work from A to Z is lifted from 
the shoulders of the advertiser. 

The well-organised advertising agency not 
only has access to the lowest rates, but their 
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£les contain important statisticfl gathered from 
SL series of exhaustive tests demonstrating the 
result-bringing value of various media. They 
are familiar with the many difficulties that con- 
front the merchant when he comes face to face 
-with the advertising problem for the first time, 
are able to brush the many formidable-looking 
obstacles away and to place before him a com- 
plete plan for marketing his product. 

The really up-to-date service representative 
lias the necessary equipment and staff at his com- 
mand to eliminate all waste trov^ advertising 
campaigns, to bring success within an ace of 
being a certainty, and it is due to the fact that 
the big agencies throughout the world have de- 
voted their capital, energies and brains to plac- 
ing publicity on a surer footing that the 
business stands in such a strong position to-day. 

Support from the Press 

In the present condition of affairs, the leading 
newspapers have quite as much to gain from the 
improved service rendered by the agent and 
from the cultivation of clean methods as the ad- 
vertiser, but, while they reap the benefit from 
the greatly increased volume of business many of 
them still refuse to do their share of work in 
removing evils, modernising rules, and generally 
assisting in the scheme for improvement. 

It is still possible to find newspaper owners 
who look upon the service agent of the modem 
school as the fellow who persuaded the adver- 
tiser to change his ^^copy" more frequently, to use 
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heayier t7i>e8 and borders, to get better poei- 
UonSf to insist on the right to use illnstratioDfl^ 
and, whilst fhey have carefully noted the fact 
that these innovations have increased fhe daily 
expenses, they have overlooked the more impo^ 
tant fact that it is these improvements that haye 
increased the demand for advertising and done 
so much to swell the volume of business tiiat 
pours into their departments each year. 

Precisely the same conditions that made it 
necessary for business firms to modernise thdr 
stores and factories, to purchase better machin- 
ery, to strengthen their staffs, and adopt more 
progressive methods to meet the rapidly increaa- 
ing competition also made it necessary for tiiose 
same firms to do better advertising. Agents did 
not create those conditions, but the new ord^ 
of things did much to give life to the modern 
advertising service. 

If the publishers would only give these ques- 
tions the consideration they demand, they would 
recognise that under the old conditions the ad- 
vertiser's expenditure either remained at the one 
level or, because the account did not receive 
proper care and attention, was closed altogether. 
To-day incompetency in connection with the ini- 
tial plans means that the advertiser speedily 
gets discouraged, and retires. Many firms who 
might easily be made permanent customers are 
lost by the newspapers simply because the busi- 
ness is bungled either by the advertisers them- 
selves or some unskilled "expert" 

The newspapers would reap big advantages by 
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giving encouragement to the best class of agen- 
cies and by refusing to recognise those individ- 
uals who are mere commission grabbers. The 
interests of the leading mediums are quite safe 
in the hands of reliable agents, and, with a bet- 
ter system of co-operation and a broadminded 
'business policy, these two forces could quickly 
remedy every evil that exists to-day. The un- 
scrupulous methods of irresponsible and un- 
skilled agents and publishers, the irregular 
practices of the hangers-on, and the doubt and 
uncertainty surrounding so many of the schemes 
placed before advertisers could, by a combina- 
tion of the best forces, be completely obliterated. 
I am an enthusiastic believer in advertising and 
its immense possibilities, and, because publicity 
is something more than a mere matter of busi- 
ness to me, would like to see the field in which 
I work cleared of the many sycophants and 
retrogressive influences that bar the way to more 
speedy advancement. 
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Chaftbr XXI 
ADVERTISrNQ AS A GABSSB 

The rapid development of advertisiiig in re- 
cent years has provided brilliant opporttmitieB 
for men with the necessary ability to give ad- 
vertisers the right kind of service. 

In a recent speech Lord Northcliffe — head of 
the great Harmsworth publishing business— 
said: — 

"The advertising agent, formerly a mere collector and 
distributor of that which the advertiser provided* is to- 
day guide, philosopher, and friend. And I may mentioii 
that though the company I represent to-night has nnusmi 
means of knowing the circulation of publications, and al- 
though we ourselves are, as you know, amons the larg- 
est advertisers in Great Britain, we, to a grreat extent, 
utilise the services of advertising agents. Among the 
stock phrases of the indifferent thinker about business 
affairs is our old hackneyed friend 'The elimination of die 
middleman' on the principle, I suppose, of everyone his 
own doctor or everyone his own lawyer, and everyone 
his own advertiser. It may be quite possible for the 
heads of great businesses to compete with the brains of 
the advertising specialist, but certainly only by neglect 
of some other material part of their enterprises. That is 
the way we regard it here after twenty-five years of 
experience of advertising, and that is why we seek the 
advice and assistance of expert agents." 

It is because of the almost general recognitioB 
of the need for men with specialised skill to as- 
sist in the work of getting the maximum results 
from publicity expenditures that thousands of 

university men are joining the ranks of adyer- 
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tising writers, agents and consultants in prefer- 
ence to taking up literature, the army, the navy, 
or the civil service as a career. 

The young man entering business for the first 
time and genuinely desirous of getting on can- 
not do better than devote his spare time to the 
study and practice of advertising. He may 
enter a store or factory as junior salesman, clerk 
or bookkeeper, but if he is wise enough to employ 
Ms leisure hours in the improvement of his abil- 
ity to put salesmanship on paper, he will, sooner 
or later, come across the opportunity to get a, 
foothold in the firm's publicity department. ^^ 
fewj^ears^e^erience as junior salesman will in 
the majjQ^^^lof casgB-prove of greater^ rvalue to 

a TUfln iT^tfnlnffr ^dnpfiTigfiJlyprtjsiTig^ p pro- 

f ^grion^^LaBt-^-'^ujBlyem^ training. ^ 

The advertising man who has never sold goods 
over a counter, met the great buying public face 
to face, argued the knotty problems that arise in 
store or factory transactions, very frequently 
fails to grasp most important points of modem 
salesmanship. The great fact to be kept in mind 
by ad. -men first, last and all the time is that they 
are salesmen. Advertisements have but one aim, 
viz., to sell goods. Twentieth century manufac- 
turers spending huge sums in publicity do not 
ask for pretty copy, well rounded sentences or 
highly polished literary gems. They appreciate 
clever copy, good grammar and distinctiveness 
in style at their full value, but "copy" with sell- 
iug power is what they pay for and insist on 

having. First, last and all the time the main 
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questdon that has a direct bearing on the ad- 
man's value is ^'can he sell goods?" Can he write 
copy that will sell goods? Can he give advice 
that will increase the factory's output? Can he 
plan publicity schemes that will increase the 
demand for the firm's product? 

Will it sell goods? That is the vital, impor- 
tant point to keep in front all the time. Over 
and over again young men seeking guidance and 
advice have come to me with their first amateur 
attempts in copy-writing, and because in so many 
instances real salesmanship has been sacrificed 
in the effort to be smart or humorous the reply 
has been : ^^It will not sell goods." 

Apply that test to every piece of copy you 
prepare and by slow but sure degrees you will 
grow into the habit of putting salesmanship on 
paper. Will it sell goods? Repeat it over and 
over again until it sticks with a seccotine-like 
grip. 
/ A very few years ago the advertising man was 
merely called upon to buy space, send out ad- 
vertisements to the papers, check voucher copies 
and accounts and to render a little clerical as- 
sistance of minor importance. In those days the 
agent took no responsibility for the success or 
failure of the campaign. The duties of the pres- 
ent-day agent are vastly different and cover a 
much wider and more responsible field of require- 
ments. To-day he must have the ability and 
knowledge necessary to render valuable assis- 
tance at every stage of the manufacturer's prob- 
lem. In naming the product, selecting suitable 
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and attractive wrappers, organising the means 
of distribution, giving advice on the initial ex- 
penditure, selecting the right mediums, securing 
the best positions and rates, writing and illus- 
trating the press advertisements, catalogues, 
booklets, folders, mailing cards, arranging the 
type display, correcting the proofs, planning free 
sample schemes and window displays— all these 
and other duties are part and parcel of the com- 
plete advertising service demanded by progres- 
sive business men in this the year nineteen thir- 
teen. You must possess some knowledge of the 
advertiser's market and be in a position to ad- 
vise the best, quickest and most economical 
noieans of distribution in that market. 

The duties of the ad.-man have increased so 
rapidly in recent years that there are differences 
of opinion as to how far his assistance should 
go. Some agencies hold the view that the adver- 
tising man should go right into the factory, ar- 
range the client's machinery so as to increase his 
output, organise the various departments and, 
to a lesser or greater degree, act as a sort of 
pendulum to sway the destinies of the whole 
business. 

This, however, is going altogether too far. 
There must be a limit and a rigid limit too on 
both the assistance offered and expected from 
the ad.-man. Advertising, unaided, is powerless 
to help a man's business and unless the man 
who is to control it receives the enthusiastic co- 
operation of his principals and the men whose 

duty it is to keep the various departments in the 
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highest state of effloieiiQy there will be leakages, 
waste and maybe failure. 

The mxdtitadinoiis duties required from the 
advertising man nowadays makes it impossible 
for the b^inner to take control of any really 
important campaign. He may render valaable 
assistance in any one branch of work, but how- 
ever brilliant his abilities in one direction 
much of the knowledge required to give sound 
and practical and profit-bringing advice in all 
the difflcxdt circumstances that may arise can 
only be drawn from experience. It is because in 
the last few years the big agencies have accumu- 
lated so much valuable data and so many rec- 
ordSy all of which hdp them to arrive at decisions 
from which the risk of costly errors is well nigh 
entirely eliminated^ that their services are in 
demand by the leading advertisers. 

Beally brilliant copy-writers are so much in 
demand to-day that they are able to pick and 
choose pretty much as they like in the matter 
of employers and can name their own salaries. 
There are cases on record in which copy-writers 
are drawing 125,000 per annum. Salaries of 
from f6,000 to f 10,000 per flnn nTn are common 
enough for head copy-writers and advertising 
managers employed by big businesses and from 
13,000 to f6,000 by the smaller ones. Assistant 
copy-writers will rarely start at less than f 1,000 
per annum. Commercial artists are earning sal- 
aries running from f 1,000 to |16,000 a year and 
in exceptional cases they do evea better. The 
drawings of advertising solicitors vary consider- 
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ably, but are frequently as high as f 10,000 in the 
year and occasionally f 15,000 to f 20,000. These 
figures are sufficient to indicate the lucrative na- 
ture of title opportunities open in this particular 
field to men whose skill, energy, determination 
and enthusiasm are mixed in the right propor- 
tions. 

Advertisers to-day are paying very high prices 
for the spaces in which to place their announce- 
ments. 14,000 is the price of a full page in some 
of the monthly journals, f 1,750 is charged for a 
full page in one of the London dailies, f 1,000 the 
regular figure for the best pages in the most 
widely-read magazines. When business men are 
willing to pay these prices for the frames in 
which to place their advertisemtots it is easy 
to understand their willingness to pay gener- 
ously for copy and illustrations with which to 
make the space investments profitable. Very 
frequently title advertiser's appeal through one 
medium only is to a million or more i>eople. Is 
it possible to exaggerate the importance of se- 
curing the very highest skill obtainable irre- 
spective of cost, when the appeal is to a million 
or more prospective purchasers? A year or two 
ago Mr. E. D. Gibbs, of the National Cash Reg- 
ister Company, wrote an article in Printer^s 
Ink in which he explained the particular meth- 
ods employed by that company in the prepara- 
tion of advertising copy. A piece of printed 
matter, measuring 8 x 12 inches, was to be sent 
out to n^urly a million prospective customers. 

The space left for type admitted the use of about 
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260 words in a size that would be easily read- 
able. So mach importance was attached -to this 
appeal that the president^ the vice-president and 
sales manager of that ten million dollar com- 
pany devoted two whole days to the selection of 
the best 260 words for that particalar circular. 

Think of it> you, Sir Advertiser, who pay your 
ad.-man f20 a week to fill the space you buy in 
ever-increasing quantities and, you, Mr. Agents 
who expect your assistants to grind out so many 
yards of "copy" every day — ^three of the highest 
salaried men in the United States devoted two 
uninterrupted days to the preparation of a 250- 
word advertisement. And let us see what Mr. 
Gibbs has to tell us about the result of this 
costly experiment. ^Was it worth while? Did 
the advertising make good? It did. The com- 
pany never had better returns from any printed 
matter sent ouf 

Slowly, but very surely, advertisers will come 
to recognise that slap-dash copy of the kind that 
is prepared at a pace to establish new speed rec- 
ords is a mere waste of time, money and energy. 
It is not the number of words a copy-writer can 
turn out in a given time that counts, but the 
number of grip-the-mind selling arguments of 
the stamp that will sell goods that places the im- 
print of live genius on his work. 
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chapthb xxn 

THE VALUE OP SUGGESTION IN 

ADVERTISING 

I wonder how many advertisers realise what a 
potent factor suggestion is in advertising. 

In Motor Car advertising it is the suggestion 
of delightful spins along beautiful country lanes, 
of the ease with which long distances can be 
covered, of the luxury of this way of travelling 
that holds the attention and causes the reader 
to indulge in those first few ^^thinks" that so 
often lead' to the purchase of a car. 

In Steamship and Railway advertising it is 
the suggestion of a delightful holiday by the sea 
or on the mountains, of new scenes, of travel to 
other lands that stimulates desire and fills the 
heart with a longing to travel. 

In Men's Suit advertising it is the suggestion 

of better and more stylish clothes at economical 

\prices that strikes a responsive note somewhere 

m the brain cells of intelligent men, and sends 

them posthaste to the advertiser's store. 

In all kinds of advertising it is the suggestion 
of the store's reliability, of square dealing that 
wins the public confidence and establishes a de- 
pendability "crease" in people's brains. 

Only a few days ago I was discussing this 
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same matter with a well-known advertiser whose' 
business I handle. ^^Orer and over again," he 
said, ^^since we commenced to advertise people 
give as a reason for coming to us that they have 
gained the impression that they will be weU 
treated, that they have been recommended by 
friends, or that they have been tcld of such and 
such a nice thing in our favour. Now,'' contin- 
ued this advertiser quite candidly, ^^e truth is 
that whilst we do treat our customers quite fairly 
we have not changed our methods or habits in 
any way since we started to advertise, and yet, 
before that time, entirely new customers did not 
come to us in anything like the same numbers 
with the preconceived idea that they would be 
sure to receive fair treatment. The aim of all 
our advertisements has been to create a feeling 
of confidence in the public mind, and there is no 
doubt the suggestion of square dealing has taken 
root.'' 

Professor Dill Scott, in his very interesting 
book on the "Psychology of Advertising," records 
the following fact : — 

"Some time ago a tailor in Chicago was conducting a 
vigorous advertising campaign. I did not suppose that 
his advertising was havin^^ any influence upon me. Some 
months after the advertising had hegun I went into the 
tailor's shop and ordered a suit. While in the shop I 
happened to fall into conversation with the proprietor, 
and he asked me if a friend had recommended him to 
me. 1 replied that such was the case. Thereupon I tried 
to recall who the^ friend was, and finally came to the 
conclusion that this shop had never been recommended 
to me at all. I had seen his advertisements for months, 
2^nd from them had formed an idea of the shop. Later 
I forgot where I had received my information, and as- 
sumed that I had received it from a friend who patronised 
the shop. I discovered that all I knew of the shop I had 
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learned from advettisemcnts. Doubtless many other cus- 
tomers would have given the same reply, even though, 
as in my case, no friend had spoken to them concerning 
the shop." 

That this kind of thing is continually happen- 
ing is recognised and well known to all adver- 
tising men of long experience, but, unfortun- 
ately, the new advertiser does not understand 
this, and therefore is frequently deceived by that 
recommendation talk. , "Most of my business," 
he will tell you, "comes from recommendations'^ 
— a fallacy gathered from the affirmative replies 
received to his own question : "Were you recom- 
mended to come to this store?" 

Advertisement reading has become a habit 
with us all, but it is an unconscious habit, and 
most people will deny that they even take the 
sligl^test notice of or are influenced in any way 
by advertisements. The last man who told me 
that he never read advertisements rattled off the 
story whilst he was shaving with a Gillette 
Bazor, using WiUiams' Shaving Soap and smok- 
ing Abdulla Cigarettes. Tackled with the Gil- 
lette- Williams-Abdulla trinity of arguments, he 
ultimately admitted, over a glass of Dewar's 
Whisky, that perhaps the oft-repeated "sugges- 
tions" thrown out by the proprietors of those 
lines in their advertisements had had "something 
to do" with his purchases. But— and here is the 
point to be carefully noted — ^until that moment 
this particular man ( a fairly representative type 
of thousands of other men) held the belief that 
he bought that Gillette Bazor, used Williams' 

Shaving Soap, smoked Abdulla Cigarettes and 
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drank Dewar'a WMsl^ because, by his own un- 
aided efforts or by tiie recommendations of Ms 
friends, he had discovered certain dependable 
qualities in the goods named. 

The tailor who makes it a rule to include well- 
dressed and stylish-looking figures of muscular 
and brainy men in all his advertisements is con- 
tinually throwing out the suggestion that men 
who understand what's what in sartorial matters 
are patrons of his store. It is absurd to say 
that men do not see those advertisements. You 
might just as well argue that when walking along 
the streets they do not take notice of people who 
are better dressed than themselves. They do, and 
so likewise do they see and note those pictorial 
illustrations of smartly dressed men in the ad- 
vertisements. 

What is more important is the fact that the 
suggestion takes root, and before very long the 
people who have noticed the advertisements get 
the impression that the well-dressed men of the 
newspaper ads. were encountered, not in the pub- 
licity columns of the press, but in the streets, 
in the homes of their friends, in the places where 
smartly groomed men gather. By and by they 
make tracks for the store because they are sure 
they have met in real life the smart-looking 
people made so familiar to them in the news- 
paper advertisements. 

A month or two ago a friend of mine recom- 
mended me to try a certain Cough Cure. In- 
quiry showed that he had never tried it himself, 
and^ although he made a gallant effort, his mem- 
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cry refused to provide the name of any person 
-who had sampled this particular remedy. It is 
perhaps unnecessary to add that the recom- 
mended line was one of the best advertised Cough 
Cures, and I am quite sure that my worthy friend 
recommended it to me in the full belief that he 
had positive proof of its curative powers. The 
proof, however, sprang from the advertiser's oft- 
repeated suggestions. 

Not one man in six who calls for Dewar's 
Whisky would know the difference if you gave 
him- Walker's out of a Dewar's bottle, but most 
of them believe that their reason for drinking 
this particular brand is that their own excellent 
judgment has discovered its superior goodness. 
The truth is that most of the people who call for 
Dewar's have seen a series of very excellent pic- 
tures in which men, who look as if they ought 
to know something about whisky, swear by De- 
war's, and the suggestion that the whisky is good 
enough for the fine type of men in the pictures 
has the right kind of effect on the people who 
see the advertisements. 

Here is Sir Thomas Dewar's own idea on the 
matter : — 

^ "Here we have a famous picture by a well-known ar- 
tist. It is a picture of a sailor in the olden time. I have 
on the picture the one word 'Dewar.' The whisky is 
suggested only." 

The suggestion in this particular case is that 
if the whisky is good enough for the old Sea 
Dog shown in the picture it is good enough for 
most people, and there is no doubt the suggestion 
worked in exactly the way mapped out for it. 
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When adrertiBera once fully lecognise the 
power of Buggestioii in advertising th^ inll see 
to it that the first rapid glance at their announce- 
ments is sufficient to suggest the article adver- 
tised, its reliability and its quality. This can 
he done quite easily when the work is properly 
handled, but in five cases out of six the advertr 
isements of to-day suggest something entirely 
foreign, and by grotesque pictures and foolish 
headlines frequently surround the goods with an 
atmosphere that is fbe very opposite of reliabil- 
ity and square dealing. 
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Ghaftbb ZXHI 

TJtXJTH— THE NEW VEBTUE 

"Truth/' says Dr. Charles W. EJiot, "is a new 
virtue/' For many years numbers of advertisers 
all over the world have held the idea that truth 
is not exactly conducive to success in advertis- 
ing. How and when this idea originated it would 
be difiBLcult to trace^ but that it has taken firm 
root in the minds of very many business men 
is evidenced by the persistent manner in which 
they continue their efforts to fool the public. 
Scan the advertising columns of almost any 
newspaper, and you will find statements that 
are so obviously untrue that one wonders what 
sort of intelligence the men who prepare the 
"copy" are appealing to. A certain amount of 
latitude is permissible in the use of general 
terms, and one can easily make the necessary al- 
lowances for the manufacturer's enthusiasm on 
the subject of his own products, but deliberate 
misrepresentation by the retailer, wholesaler or 
manufacturer is not merely inexcusable, but is 
suicidal in its ultimate results. It may be pos- 
sible to fool people once, or maybe twice, and in 
isolated cases more often, but you cannot fool 
the people for all time, and really wise business 
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fimuB, able to appreciate human knowledge at its 
proper worth, do not try. 

In these days the man who fails to make good 
does not laat For a while his star may shine 
brightly enough, but it is a mere ephemeral bril- 
liance. Misrepresentations and exaggerations 
hare a nasty habit of accumulating and, in course 
of time, they envelope and smother the men who 
make them. There are storekeepers in all parts 
of the world to-day who, by reason of long-con- 
tinued campaigns of eztrayagant promises and 
miserly performances, have surrounded their 
businesses with an atmosphere of doubt and scep- 
ticism, with the inevitable result that the ma- 
jority of people take the statements made in 
their advertisements cum grano sails. The more 
intellig^it i>eople have learned to associate the 
claims of these houses with the worst type of 
mis-statements, and in such cases the publicity 
merely serves to accentuate the deceptive meth- 
ods of the firm and to drive away trade. 
/ There are other storekeepers and manufactur- 
ers who have adopted the opposite policy. From 
the very beginning they have aimed to win the 
confidence of the public, and, during all the years 
they have been in business have taken care to 
put their name only to thoroughly reliable state- 
ments. Their progress in the early years of trad- 
ing may have been slower than that of their 
meteoric rivals, but the strong foundations on 
which these businesses rest ensures greater sta- 
bility, and far greater success in the long run. 
People m^y talk as they will about people who 
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^e to be fooled, but a reputation for absolute 
pependability is unquestionably one of the most 
/v^aluable assets that any firm can possess. To 
know that the public accepts your statements 
without question, and that your reputation , for 
straight dealing and clean trading is recognised 
throughout the community, is not merely a posi- 
tion to be proud of, but one which gives immense 
jopportunities for trade expansion. The prac- 
tice of this virtue is not a matter of morals, but 
\f sound business sense. 

^ I know trading concerns whose sole idea of 

Advertising is that it is a sort of bait to attract 

/people to their stores. Once there, smooth- 

I tongued and elegantly dressed salesmen use their 

I best endeavours to sell the customers higher 

I priced lines than the ones advertised. Very f re- 

^ quently they succeed, and, as a consequence, are 

I voted smart, but it is a boomerang type of smart- 

l ness. On scores and scores of occasions I have . 

I stood in departmental stores and watched these \ 

S so-called clever salesmen handle visitors. They ^ 

? cajole their customers with cheap words and 

1 beaming smiles, thdir glib tongues weave ro- 

( mances wonderful to listen to, and men and 

I women are as clay in their hands. When the 

I buyers have departed, not with the articles they 

\ wanted, but with the goods the salesmen wanted 

\ to sell, these men have a habit of rubbing their 

\ smooth white hands and putting pn a smile of 

\ supreme satisfaction. It is a wonderful gift, 

\ but, unfortunately, it is unable to see any dis- 

\ance ahead. If these ^^trick'' salesmen could 
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follow their ciurtomers home, th^ would see the 
reaction set in. Frequently the purchaser is not 
quite 90 blind that he cannot see that he is being 
talked into buying something he does not want 
Usually he yields because he is unable to get Ite 
article he requires, and does not like to leave 
the store without making a purchase. If tiie 
salesman could read his thoughts half an boor 
later, the smile would not be quite so wide. If 
he could follow the buyer home and see wki^ 
happens when the wife, the sisters, the brothers 
or friends sit in judgment on the transaction, 
he might recognise that his success is a 
transient triumph at its best, that a sale made 
to-day often means a customer lost to-morrow. 

Barsraiii Saks 

As I write, I have a batch of Sale notices be- 
fore me. They tell of wonderful reductions, 
startling sacrifices, and unparalleled bargains, 
and in the same firm's announcements, issued a 
few weeks earlier, the descriptions and prices 
are precisely the same except tiiiat a purely imag^ 
inary ^^Beduced from" figure has been intro* 
duced. Do the men who practise these methods 
with such tiresome frequency think the puMie 
has no eye for these petty deceptions? It is be- 
cause these things are known and recognised tJiat 
the great majority of "Sales'' produce very little 
more business than the ordinary seasons bring. 

Usually there is a great flourish of trumpets 
at the opening of the "unparalleled events" a 
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q^ilash or two in the press and on the billboards, 
and in two or three days the whole thing fizzles 
out. Frequently the "Sale^^ notices in the store 
and the advertisements in the papers are con- 
tinued for months, but there is no life in the 
movement after the first day or two. Only here 
and there do you find firms who have learned 
to associate genuineness with their sales, and 
they aloi^e know what real success means in con- 
nection with these bargain days. The desire to 
make huge profits is so deeply engraved in some 
natures that the idea of reducing prices, even 
when the goods are damaged, shop soiled or out 
of date, is so repulsive that it is the last method 
tried. These men hold sales because their com- 
petitors hold them, but as a general rule they 
make Uttle or no alteration in the prices. 

The majority of these bargain events do not 
ring true — ^there is no legitimate excuse to ac- 
count for them, and the reasons for the reduc- 
tions are insufficient. 

A few weeks ago I was in Vancouver, B. C. I 
w^it into a drug store there and purchased a 
well-known proprietary line. It was not a "cut- 
price" store, but just one of those every day alike 
kind of establislmients. I paid the ordinary re- 
talter's price without asking any questions. 
Five Bunutes later at another store, not two 
blocks away I passed another drug store which 
claimed to be cutting prices and the window dis- 
play included the same line of goods, but in this 
store both the "regular^' and the "special" prices 

were shown. The "special" price was identical 
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with the one I had just paid in a '^regular^ iray 
at the store which made no boast of cutting its 
quotations. The resolt was to prejudice lae 
in favor of the store I had already patron- 
ised and against the other. 

In Chicago, a few weeks ago, the weU-known^ 
Siegel-C!ooper store used qnite a lot of space in 
boosting a special week in their drug depart 
ment. One of their ^^Sale'' lines wsa Horlick^s 
Malted Milk (large size), ^^B^ular price 93.75> 
Special price |3.19.'' Having been a r^nlar 
purchaser of Horlick's Malted Milk for many 
years I can say with certainty that I have never 
paid $3.75 for the hospital suse jars. It may 
interest^the Siegel-Cooper Company to know that 
the line they were featuring at |3.19 (reduced 
from $3.75) can be bought every day in the year, 
even in far-away Australia, at |2.61. It is only 
necessary to add that Horlick's Malted Milk is 
an American product, subject to no tariff 
charges when offered in Chicago. On the other 
hand, before the Australian merchant can offer 
the large jars at (2.61, some one has to pay 
heavy freight and custom charges. Advertising 
on these lines is hardly likely to create a favour- 
able impression. ^ 

That there are m&ny occasions when sales can 
be held or reductions made by retailors with ad- 
vantage to the store and the public is obvious. 
A certain percentage of the goods purchased by 
any firm must get shopnsoiled, out of date, and 
damaged. Opportunities must occur at intervals 
to purchase goods on advantageous terms. There 
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are so many Intimate reaaons for maMng 
redaction offers at different times that the 
featuring of fictitious events is all the more in- 
excusable. In very many instances the genuine 
opportunities to reduce prices are not taken ad- 
vantage of. Instead of introducing bargain 
events as the chances occur^ a sort of time- 
table arrangement is. adhered to, and, whether 
there is reason or not, a sale is started on the 
same date each* year, and allowed to drag on its 
weary length until the public's patience is ex- 
hausted. 

There is far too much of the "foUow-the- 
leader'' business about these stock removing 
events. It has become a habit to hold sales at 
fixed intervals, and, as a result, there is a mon- 
otonous sameness about present-day bargain 
methods. Even the stereotyped hea^ines have 
grown stale through repetition, and in the 
effort to establish new records the mis-state- 
ments have grown childishly absurd* 

From time to time certain losses must be made 
in connection with all big stocks, and if the 
shelves are cleaned up at frequent intervals, at- 
tractive offerings can be placed before the buy- 
ing public almost daily. 

Tell the simple truth about these goods. If 
they are shop-soiled, say so. If th^ have become 
damaged in some way, tell the true story. If 
you have secured a line of merchandise at a re- 
duction because of some special circumstances, 
take the public into your confidence, and give 
them the details of the transaction. Let them 
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see some Bound tieuon for Ui» redttfition, and 
they will flock to tiie store. I have very little 
patience with the type of advertisement tiiat tries 
to make i>eople bdieve tiiat the goods are qtdte 
new, f anltlessy up-to-^ite^ and perfect in every 
way, and offers to sell at '^ess than cost." To 
dish that sort of talk up to tihe public several 
times each year is to plieu^ a very poor value 
on people's Judgment. Tell of some minor fault 
in the goods, and buyers will see the need for 
the reduction, and will believe. 

The reason so many pe(q[>le go to auctien sales 
is that they recognise tftat the goods have some 
faults in them, and will, therefore, sell at lew 
prices. If it is furniture that is c^ered for sale, 
they know that because it is secondhand it will 
sell at prices consideraMy lower tiian would have 
to be paid for new goods. Minor faults of any 
kind are known to cause a big d^reeiation in 
value, and i>eople are shrewd enough to see that 
the opportunity for buying on adviuatageous 
terms is considerably enhanced because of the 
presence of those flaws. 

In bargain offerings I am convinced that the 
true statement of Hke weak points will emphttsise 
the necessity for the clearance and pull the trade. 
Maybe it is a dinner set in whidi one or two 
of the pieces are slightiy chipped, a set of toilet 
ware that has been damaged in soma rnindr leay 
in trandt from the mantifacturet's, a stf t of 
clothes with sotne defect in the inat^al, or a 
shipment of goods that arrived too late for the 
seasonal trade. TeH the story without any Mils, 
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and it trfll liAve a tetter pulling power ttian any 
amount of exaggerated claims. 

A Paint Story 

The ^^Cincinnati Enqnirer" recently told a 
story of a man who had several lines of paint to 
sell. In the list he came across one called ^Tel- 
low Ochre, Ko. 6.'' '^What is this?'' the ad.-man 
enquired. **Well, to tell you the truth," was the 
reply, '^it is not real good paint. However, we 
make it — ^and there you are. Just tell them it 
is an elegant thing, and let it go at that.'' 

The ad.-man, however, was a convert to the 
theory of telling the truth in copy, and he wrote : 
^^This is bad paint, just about as bad as paint 
can be. We don't even put our name on it — ^it 
isn't fit. The only reason we make it is that we 
are suppliers to the trade, and there is an occa- 
sional demand for a cheap time-serving paint for 
out-houses, back fences and the like, and that is 
the only excuse we have for making it. It costs 
so-and-so." 

The painthouse went right up into the air, 
and said : ^^Here, what do you suppose well get 
off if we puUish this statement in our cata- 
logue?" The answel? was : ^^Gentlemen, if you 
tell tiie truth about this bad paint that you don't 
care anything about the people will certainly 
believe this particular statement — ^more than 
that, they will believe your other statements con- 
tained in this catalogue, where you say some- 
thing else is good paint." 

The ad.-man stood his ground, the painthouse 
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yielded reluctantly, and the result was that Yel- 
low Ochre, No. 6, sold in larger quantities than 
ever before. Painters wrote: — "I have got an 
old bam I want to paint. I guess that Yellow 
Ochre, No. 6, will do me. Send me two barrels, 
etc.'' 

Tell of the faults that make low prices neces- 
sary, and your customers will get the habit of 
believing you. 

Roger Bros/ Sflver Plate ^ 

Quite recently the story of how Roger Bros, 
started their silver plate business amidst an at- 
mosphere of scepticism, and eventually won the 
complete confidence of the public, was told by 
Francis Bellamy in "Everybody's Magazine,'' 
and a wonderfully instructive story it isto the 
man who is starting out on an advertising cam- 
paign. 

In the days when Messrs. Roger Bros, com- 
menced business, silverware was only used in 
the homes of very wealthy folk, and when this 
firm introduced "silver washed" articles that 
looked as good as solid silverware, people were 
suspicious. They regarded it as "new-fangled 
stuff," and they didn't believe it would last. 

In Messrs. Roger Bros.' own words, tiiey had 

a "hard row to hoe." Some way had to be found 

to make people believe, to associate the name 

"Roger Bros." with quality, to make the brand 

mean silverware goodness. Advertising had not 

reached the same high level in those days as in 

1911. There were many pitfalls in the mana- 
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ger's path, and not nearly so much experience to 
guide him as there is to-day. The temptation 
to use grotesque pictures, funny stories, "smart'' 
headlines, and exaggerated statements was even 
greater then than now. If the ad.-manager had 
adopted that method, his "copy" would have at- 
tracted more attention, perhaps, but, instead of 
removing that atmosphere of doubt and scepti- 
cism that was so strongly entrenched around the 
firm's products, the feeling of suspicion would 
have been intensified, and the magnificent strong- 
hold of confidence now occupied by the Boger 
Bros.' brand would not have been reached. 
^*What I enjoy in our advertising," says the man- 
ager of this firm's publicity department, *is that 
we are telling the public a true and unexagger- 
ated story every day in the year. There isn't 
much variety to it. It is simply that 1847 Boger 
Brothers is a silver plate that wears." It was 
the only way that success could be won — ^the 
simple way of telling the truth in a way that 
would grip the public confidence — and yet very 
few people would have followed that plan. Even 
in these days, with the experience of half a 
century pointing in a way that cannot be mis- 
taken, the majority of firms deliberately try one 
of the "short cuts." 

. ^We believed," says Messrs. Bogers Bros.' 
manager, 

"That ' the public confidence in 1847 Roger Brothers 
would naturally embrace everything else, and attribute the 
same quality of craftsmanship to all our standard 
products. I guess that was good psychology, and we've 
had no reason to modify that view." 
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'The chief note,'' says Francis Bellamy in tell- 
ing the story of this firm's saccessy 

''Is an unvarying confidence in the public mind. It has 
been juat a ttody telling of a nngle truth to the Ameri- 
can people for a great many years. It hasn't yielded 
to the temptation of quitting for a while in hard times 
to sare money, nor to see whether the momentum al- 
ready gained would carry over. It hasn't gone in for 
surprises nor for sensations. It is, perhaps, one of the 
most striking instances of believable advertising that the 
periodicals have ever known. Go back to that reproduc- 
tion of their original advertisement, and note its truth- 
ful tone. No exaggeration there — ^no 'fishy' claims — 
nothing to strain the confidence of the reader. It was 
simply credible news to that generation, which to-day is 
accepted unquestionably by another generation. Exag- 
gerated statements never could have brought about this 
almost Utopian condition. It is a shining example of 
the effectiveness of simplicity and truthful statement in 
advertising." 

In a very interesting interview with Mr. T. F. 
Curley, of the well-known cutlery firm of T. Cur- 
ley & Bros., of New York, which has found favour 
with the buying public for 53 years, the New 
York Herald obtained the following opinion 
from the only surviving member of the firm : — 

"Lying does not pay in business. The truth does pay. 
The Herald has proved it, atad in selling more tiian 
$5,000,000 worth of cutlery I think I, too, have. The 
practice of selling goods at a profit while advertising the 
price at less than cost is all wrong. The commercial code 
should be as high as the theological or any other code. 
After putting these precepts into practice for half a 
century I can say that nothing is gained by lying about 
anything." 

Business men who have tried all other methods 
without success will find a few experiments with 
the new virtue — Truth — ^both interesting and 
profitable. 

In these day(j honesty is not only the best pol- 
icy, it is the paying policy. There is more money 
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to be made from a few plain truths applied to 
merchandise than from t&e smartest bunch of 
lies money can buy. 
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Chaptbb XXIY 

THE FUTURE OF ADVEBTISING 

Usually it is considered to be a dangerous 
thing to prophesy, but I think it is tolerably safe 
to hazard the opinion that in the mere matter 
of quantity advertising -will very soon touch 
^^top/' Such improvements as the future has in 
store will, I believe, all be in the direction of 

qui^ty. 

[' Questions of '^copy/' illustrations, media, posi- 
tion, etc., will, from this time on, receive far 
greater consideration than in the past. It is al- 
ready recognised by the more experienced adver- 
tisers that newspaper space, bought at so much 
per inch or page, is merely the frame, and that 
however much that frame costs it is of little use 
until it is filled with some interestn^ompelling 
story. The recognition of this important fact 
means that advertisers will worry less about the 
size of the frame and more about the quality of 
the "picture.^' Over and over again it has been 
demonstrated that a quarter-page space filled 
with powerful "copy" has a far greater result- 
pulling influence than a full page filled with 
petty arguments. 

Amongst many advertisers there still exists a 
erase to fill big spaces, to break records in the 
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quantity of space occupied in one day, to be able 
to say : "Our advertisement in to-day's issue es- 
tablishes a new world's record/' and so om It is 
a harmless kind of amusement to the man with 
"money to bum,'' but so far as any practical 
advantage is concerned, it is on the same level 
as the club-swinging, piano-playing, w^ght-lift- 
ing, and other freak performances of notoriety- 
seeking showmen. A few months ago a 32-page 
advertisement appeared in an American Sunday 
paper — it was a great performance, in the same 
sense as it is a great performance for a man to 
roller-skate around a track for iSO consecutive 
hours, but it was a useless waste of energy. The 
majority of people do not possess what is known 
as a "soul" for music, but give them the choice 
of 50 hours of record breaking piano strumming 
or half an hour of Mark Hambourg, and they 
will choose the latter every time. 

In the majority of cases it is a mere love for 
cheap notoriety that gives birth to the decision 
to make periodical splashes of this kind. "Smith 
had eight pages last week, and so I will have 
ten pages this week," is the underlying reason 
that prompts the foolish-minded advertiser to 
rent half a newspaper for the day. The man 
who allows vanity to be the predominating in- 
fluence in his publicity scheme will And out 
sooner or later that the work is being governed 
by a particularly reckless and extravagant 
master. 
r There is no doubt that the period of hap-haz- 
vard and spasmodic decisions in conneotion with 
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i publictty work ia pretty nearly oyer, and in fhe 
f near f utore incompetency will become so profit- 
\ leas tbat^ except in a few iadlated caaes, it will 
V disappear from all important sohemeB. 

Far more rapidly than the a^ren^se man tbinbi 
tbe standard of advertifiiBg is being raised. Pub- 
licUy is passing from tbe hands of ineftcient ad.- 
men to the skilled control of experts who know 
how to eliminate waste and nncertainty, men 
who have studied the p^jrchcdogical side of this 
big question, and know as much about the 
human mind and its desires as medical men un- 
derstand about the functions of the heart and 
lungs. More and more is it being recognised that 
advertising is Jite wopk of influencing the people 
in the direction of better qualities and values, 
and that the most successful ad.-men are not 
those who prepare advertising ^^copy'' of the ty^ 
that appeals to their own peculiar tastes, not 
those who imagine that their own thoughts, de- 
sires, and inclinations are necessarily duplicated 
or ought to be in all other men, but the men who 
are able to judge with sdentifle accuracy the var- 
ious types of influence required in many differ- 
ent circumstances, the men who can get right 
away from their own narrow vision and see 
things as oth^ men see them, the men who can 
look ahead and anticipate tiie desires of the 
masses and recognise that, no matter how fool- 
ish the other fellow's preferences may look when 
compared with their own, they are just as san^ 
just as logical, and have just as much right to 
be considered in tiie world's publicity schemes. 
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I know inen wlio merely because they abhor to- 
bacco smoke look upon tobacco smokers as in- 
dividuals with kinks in their brains, and others 
who, because Bridge does not appeal to their 
own ideas, will t^ you that Bridge players are 
crazy. You frequently find men who, because 
of their own love for things grotesque, insist on 
all their advertisements strikii^ a grotesque 
note, and others who, because their own pictorial 
tastes lie in some spedal direction, insist on that 
kind of illustration being used in all their ad- 
vertisements. Such men are hedged in by views 
tbat iEire far too narrow to make a big success 
in advertising possible. 

The man who jumps to the conclusion that all 
men think and see or should think and see as he 
does, or who imagines that, given similar circum- 
stances, similar ideas, thoughts and conclusions 
must be the result, has little hope of a success- 
ful career in the world of publicity. One man 
looks at the sky in the morning and sees fine 
weather ahead, and another man looking at the 
same sky sees rain— one man looking at a picture 
declares it to be magnificent, and another look- 
ing at the same picture describes it as a mere 
worthless daub— the outward circumstances are 
the same, but i>eople do not see eye to eye in these 
matters; their minds do not run in the same 
channels, and so entirely different conclusions 
are formed. 

Profitable advertising in the future will be the 
result of something more than the mere ability 
to tell the story of the product in a few attrac- 
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; tive words. Tlie really successful ad.-man will 
be a close observer of tlie habits, tlie emotaons, 
and the imaginations of the people; he will he 
able to understand the peculiar methods of rea- 
soning employed by many different types of 
people in many different circumstances, and he 
i will be able to create thoughts and arguments 
that will have the right kind of influence in not 
just one, but all the cases he has to deal with. 

As far back as 1895, the following editorial ap- 
peared in one of the leading advertising jour- 
nals: — 

Probably when we are a little more enlightened the 
advertisement writer, like the teacher, will study 
psychology. For, however diverse their occupations may 
at first sight appear, the advertisement writer and the 
teacher have one great object in common — to influence 
the human mind. The teacher has a scientific foundation 
for his work in that direction, but the advertisement 
writer is also a psychologist. Human nature is a great 
factor in advertising success, and he who writes advert- 
isements without reference to it is apt to find that he 
has reckoned without his host. 

Written eighteen years ago, the truth of that 
view has been forcing itself more and more to 
the front, until to-day the fact that the success- 
ful ad. -man must be a keen student of human 
nature is rapidly approaching general recogni- 
tion. 

/ The advertising of the future will aim at sue- 
cuss by stirring people's emotions, by taking a 
firm hold of their imaginations, by striking new 
notes of human interest — ^by being ^T[)ig" in the 
same sense as the story of Waterloo, the voice 
of Melba, and the career of Napoleon are big. It 
will possess some powerful influence that will- 
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flxelp the memory, that will create something 

Vmore than a mere surface interest, that will move 
people from apathetic attitudes. 
^ The success of the Alexander-Chapman mis- 
sion was due to the fact that new methods were 
employed, methods that stirred people's emotions 
as they had never been stirred before. Thousands 
of clergymen of various denominations have 
preached sermons from the same texts as Dr. 
Chapman used, and had the same material to 
work on, but the human note was missing, and 
80 they preached to mere handf uls of people who 
heard and, because their imaginations were not 
roused, quickly forgot. 

f "In one ear and out of the other" is a remark 
/you frequently hear people make. There has 
/ been a terrible lot of that kind of advertising in 
I the past, but there will not be nearly so much 
[ of it in the future. By degrees, advertisers are 
\ being forced to recognise the need for powerful 
\ talk of the kind that leaves some impression 
\ wherever it goes, 
y Many of the world's best thinkers, writers and 
/artists are engaged in advertising work to-day, 
and the money power behind publicity will at- 
tract these men more and more as time goes on. 
j Mediocrity has reigned too long, but it is a 
: rapidly declining power to-day. Experienced ad- 
■ vertisers now recognise that much of the money 
; wasted in the past on space would have been 
; better employed if it had been used as payment 
\ for brains. The great business houses of to-day 
\liave big interests at stake, and with the capital 
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ftt their command th^ can pay Mgher fees to 

/writers and designers than publishers. Men mth 

goods to sell and firms with diyidends to earn 

can easily afford to pay better salaries to the 

men who are skilled in the use of pen and brush 

\ I than the men whose .sole aim is to interest^ 

amuse, or instruct. The man who recognises 

that it is a profitable investment to pay four 

thousand dollars for one insertion of a full-page 

advertisement in the ^^Ladies' Home Journal/' 

or |1,750 for one page in the ^'London Daily 

\ Mail" can and in the near future will pay writers 

V and artists higher fees than publishers. 

The series of full-page advertisements inserted 
by Self ridges when their London store was first 
opened marked a distinct advance in the matter 
of "copy" and illustrations. Instead of "How 
much wiU it cost?" the Self ridge management 
faced the question, "How powerful and attrac- 
tive can we make the advertisements?" and the 
result was that the co-operation of tbe most 
famous black and white artists and copy-writers 
of the day was secured. 

Advertisers who are gifted with foresight will 
/ see the writing on the wall, and, instead of aim- 
ing to occupy more space than their competi- 
! tors, will be satisfied with smaller frames, but 
see to it that they are filled with better "copy." 

My own view is that, except in verj' rare cir- 
cumstances, full-page advertisements are not 
advisable. In the case of a big departmental 
store that has educated the people to look for 

its advertisements every day, and has, therefore, 
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placed its announcements on a news basis^ the 
full pa^e is right enough, but, as a general rule, 
two half -pages or four quarter-pages, used on 
different days or in different sections of the same 
newspaper are worth considerably more than a 
full page. I believe a quarter-page of strong 
"copy," surrounded with reading matter, to be 
equal in pulling power to a full page of the 
ordinary kind. 

/^We have reached that stage in the evolution 

^ <3r^ of advertising when the view that it is quality 

D^ and not quantity that counts will become general 

among keen advertisers and when business men 

who allow themselves to be influenced by cheap 

I advice and cheap methods will find that in the 

I fierce struggle for supremacy they will be left 

Vhopelessly in the rear. 
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Reviews, etc., of first edition 

Printer's Ink. — "Mr. Richardson has infused a 
great deal of interest into his book, which is a most 
comprehensive study of all forms and methods of pub- 
licity. . . . Contains a wealth of sound advice, the im- 
portance of which it would be impossible to exag- 
gerate." 

Montreal Star. — ^"Mr. Richardson has gathered a 
vast amount of information and his advice, bom of ex- 
perience, is most illuminating. From the opening chap- 
ter to the end of the book he gives information which 
should be of great assistance to those in the business." 

The L. E. Waterman Pen Co. (New York). — 
"We write to compliment you upon your mastery of 
this broad and interesting subject. We can assure you 
that the pages of your book will be perused by a ntim- 
ber of us in this organisation." 

Brains. — ^"Mr. Richardson must serve his patrons 
very much better than the average American agent 
serves the people whose money he spends. . . . It's a 
pleasure to meet him." 

The Organizer. — "A brilliant piece of work — care- 
fully compiled, handled with expert skill, and crowded 
with valuable information of the kind calculated to 
prove of real use to the advertiser." 

Dundee Advertiser. — "The advertiser and the man 
who doesn't advertise would do well to read Mr. Rich- 
ardson's volume. He will find it interesting to a degree 
hardly suspected when first it is seen and will leam 
from it much that may help to make him a successful 
man of business. The author has the saving grace of 
humour and occasionally employs a telling anecdote to 
point a moral and adorn an advertising tale." 

The Scotsman (Edinburgh). — "A thoroughly 
readable and well-informed treatise upon the impor- 
tance of advertising as one of the methods of develop- 
ing business. . . . Will well repay the attention of 
traders on either side of the world." 
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Belfast Evening Telegraph. — ^"The business man 
interested in advertising (and what business man is 
not) would do well to peruse this interesting work. 
. . . Books of this description are all too scarce. True, 
-we have many volumes written by brilliant theorists, 
the arguments of which mainly constitute the stock in 
trade of so-called advertising experts who, by their 
assertiveness and know-all attitude, endeavour to con- 
ceal their lack of experience. The Power of Advertis- 
ing reveals the deep conviction born of experience." 

Belfast News Letter. — "Mr. Richardson writes 
from full experience and has much to say that will be 
interesting and useful to advertisers." 

Auckland Star (New Zealand). — ^"Deals in a 
thoroughly practical way with a practical question of 
prime importance to every business man. . . . Mr. 
Richardson's book supplies one of the wants of the 
age. 

The Argus (Melbourne). — "Mr. A. O. Richardson 
has written a treatise on the subject, which he has 
called The Power of Advertising, and a very acute and 
interesting treatise it is. . . . Even the man who has 
never had a thing to sell in his life will find much in- 
teresting comment and a lot of shrewd advice in this 
book." 

The Bulletin (Sydney). — ^"The smart young busi- 
ness man who wants to get a hustle on, or the slow old 
business man who finds himself in a backwash and 
wants to get out, will receive the needful stimulus from 
The Power of Advertising. . . . The book is better 
suited to advertisers' requirements than most of the 
works on advertising." 

Life (Melbourne). — ^"Mr. Richardson is probably 
better qualified to write this book than aiiy one else, 
since he has done so much to put advertising on a more 
scientific basis, and, therefore, increase its power. . . . 
Any business man, whether advertising or not cannot 
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fail to obtain from the book knowledge that will be 
wortfi money in his business." 

The Adelaide Register. — ^"Mr. Richardson knows 
what he is talking about ; he is a whole-hearted believer 
in the efficacy of advertising, 'carefully, judiciously, 
and skilfullv handled/ . . . Mr. Richardson writes in 
a forceful American style — ^vigourous and convincing. 
Every one with anything to sell can derive useful hints 
from his 24 instructive chapters. . . . He has suc- 
ceeded in doing what few writers on such a subject 
could have done — ^produced a book which will interest 
and instruct the greater portion of the general public" 

Melbourne Punch. — *'The Power of Advertising 
is worthy of first place in every business man's library. 
, • . Mr. Richardson handles his subject with consum- 
mate skill, and mobilises his facts and arguments in 
clear, concise, and powerful language. The author 
deals trenchantly with every phrase and form of adver- 
tising, and gives some plain truths in a forcible man- 
ner. . . . Powerfully written by a man who knows his 
subject well." 

Lyttleton Times (New Zealand). — ^'*An interest- 
ing book on the subject of advertising is not often 
found. Mr. A. O. Richardson has produced a volume 
that is readable as well as instructive, however, under 
the title of The Power of Advertising. . . . The book 
will appeal to all advertisers.'' 

New Zealand Herald. — ^"Mr. A. O. Richardson 
deals expertly with The Power of Advertising in a 
book bearing that title, which should be in the hands of 
every advertiser who intends to obtain his money's 
wordi. Mr. Richardson examines the whole advertis- 
ing question, compares the use of advertising in gen- 
eral and the various forms of advertising, the selecticxi 
of mediums, and the preparation of copy." 

Hawke's Bay Herald (New Zealand). — "A book 
worth being read and studied by all who have advertis- 
ing business to do, and that should be read by every- 
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body who Is in business. Mr. Richardson writes as one 
who evidently knows his subject well. ... He gives 
sound advice on the question of the best forms adver- 
tising should take, and the neediness which should be 
employed to secure the most satisfactory results. . . • 
A valuable addition to the numerous works which have 
appeared in recent years upon this important subject." 

Weekly Times (Melbourne). — ^"Mr. Richardson's 
book should be of interest to business men and others. 
... He brings a special knowledge to bear on his sub- 
ject. . . . The book should commend itself to a large 
circle." 

Melbourne Herald. — "Mr. Richardson's experi- 
ence in handling many publicity campaigns has proved 
of value to him in the preparation of this work. . . • 
The book is written on broad lines." 

Adelaide Advertiser. — ^"The value of advertising, 
carefully, judiciously, and skilfully handled, is empha- 
sised by the writer, who approaches his subject with 
a good deal of enthusiasm, and with the advantage of 
wide experience in the process with which he deals." 

Barrier Miner (Australia). — ''The Power of Ad- 
vertising is a book that every business man should have 
at his elbow when writing advertisements. Its 22 chap- 
ters contain many solid arguments and much common- 
sense advice to the ad. man." 

Adelaide Herald.-*"A book that will be read with 
interest by commercial men. . . . The author deals 
with his subject in an interesting manner, giving nu- 
merous illustrations on the subject of business public- 
ity and the way to achieve it" 

HoBART Post (Tasmania).— "Mr. Richardson evi- 
dently knows all that is to be learned about advertising, 
and his advice should be very useful to business men. 

• . . His book is chockful of information, and could 
well be placed in the office of every man who adver- 
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The Leader (Melbourne). — ^"There is a great deal 
of sound sense contained in Mr. Richardson's recom- 
mendations, and his views are worth the attentive study 
of those in business." 

The Wellington (N. Z.) Post. — "The Power of 
Advertising will take a useful place, because it contains 
practical ideas based on sound principles, which should 
be profitable to any business man to whom the subject 
appeals. . . . Three hundred pages, with complete an- 
alytic table, are not to be dealt with in an abstract. It 
is enough to indicate the genuineness of the work. The 
man in business should find the book a good invest- 
ment, for it may direct his attention to imsuspected 
leakages and neglected openings." 

Launceston Telegraph (Tasmania). — ^"This vol- 
ume should be very useful to advertisers. It is written 
by a practical and experienced advertising manager." 

The Western Mail (Australia). — ^"The author's 
experience fits him to give advice and warning, both of 
which he does in this book. . . . An invaluable guide 
to business people, and an inexhaustible reservoir of 
knowledge for those about to adventure on a campaign 
of publicity." 

Bendigo Independent (Australia). — ^"A new and 
valuable work, by Mr. A. O. Richardson. ... It is 
certainly highly suitable for the purpose of business 
men in the important matter of keeping their goods 
steadily before the public." 

Rockhampton Record (Australia). — ^" Apart from 
its value and usefulness — ^and it is a very mine of 
knowledge — The power of Advertising is as interesting 
and as entertaining as one would wish to have. The 
author is master of his subject, and he expresses him- 
self so well and convincingly that the most rabid un- 
believer in the mighty force of advertising would un- 
hesitatingly alter his opinions before he got through 
the book. . . . Added to the general attractiveness of 
the book is so much valuable information that every 
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business man must find it of the utmost assistance to 
him as a handbook and guide to his own advertising 
methods." 

The Maitland Mercury (Australia). — "Says the 
monument to the bridge in Lowell's Biglow Papers : 
'I say, neighbour, wot's turned up thefs new? 
You're younger'n I be, nigher Boston, too; 
And down to Boston, if you take their showin'. 
Wot they don't know ain't hardly worth the knowin'. 
Mr. Richardson is a regular 'Bostonite' with regard to 
the advertising world, and in the 300 pages of his book 
much valuable information may be derived. ... A 
very interesting volume." 

The Christchurch Press (Australia). — "The best 
book we have seen on the real art of 'publicity' is The 
Power of Advertising, by Mr. A. O. Richardson, who 
is a practical expert on the subject. He not only deals 
with the practical side, however, but he has a grip of 
the psychology of advertising." 

Weekly Graphic (New Zealand). — "An interest- 
ing and valuable contribution on a subject which is be- 
coming more and more prominent as time goes on. . . . 
The writer handles his material carefully and skilfully. 

. . . The book should command very considerable in- 
terest among keen advertisers and business men who 
wish to possess the most practical information given by 
a man who has studied this big question in all its as- 
pects." 

Brisbane Courier. — "The book should be studied 
by all advertisers." 

Perth Sunday Times (Western Australia). — "We 
congratulate Mr. Richardson on having produced a 
book which will not only make advertising better un- 
derstood, but will also help to improve the quality and 
increase the efficiency of publicity. . . Mr. Richardson 
is a kind of physician in ordinary to the modem busi- 
ness man ; he can skilfully diagnose a business propo- 
sition and prescribe with beneficial results. To our ad- 
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▼ertisert we say 'Get this book.' Pre-eminently a busi- 
ness man's book, dealing with business-bringing meth- 
ods» there is more individuality and life in it than is 
found in others on the same subject. 

Adelaide Cunc. — ^"One of the most interesting ad- 
vertising books ever published. . • . You may think it 
sufficient to casually glance through the book, but that 
first glance will be a fixture untU you reach the last 
page. • . . The book should find a ready sale. . . . 
FtSl of interesting and topical talks on advertising." 

W. Tennswood (Managing Director, Hobart Daily 
Post). — ^"I have read a great many advertising boots 
in my time, but none with the same profit from an ad- 
vertiser's standpoint as The Power of Advertising." 

Geelong Advertiser (Australia). — ^''A copy of Mr. 
Richardson's book should be in every municipal li- 
brary." 

Johannesburg Star. — "Quite the best book we 
have seen on the subject of advertising. . . . G>nvinc- 
ing, interesting, and well-written." 
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